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THE 


SIXTY-FIFTH REPORT 


OP THB 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND, 

FOR THE YEAR 1898-9. 


TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY GEORGE HENRY EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 

LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, , p * ri ? ,u 

for the 

submit to Your Excellency this our Sixty-fifth Report. In this s “ 1 t ^ io! 
Report the statistics of attendances, religious denominations, Eipeudi- 

ture. 

proficiency, &c., in the Schools, have been compiled for the Results 
periods ended within the twelve months to 30th September, 180S, 
while the statements connected with the expenditure of the Parlia- 
mentary grants, &c., refer to the year ended 31st March, 1S99. 

School-houses and Teachers Residences. 

1. On the 30th September, 1898, there were 9,108 Schools on 
our Roll, of which 8,651 were in operation.* 

2. Of tire total number on our Roll, 3,816 were Vested Schools, 
the remainder were Non-Yested. 

The Vested Schools were classified as follows : — 

(a) Vested iu Trustee*, - 2,758 

(5) Vested in the Commissioners, - - 1,058 

Total, - - - 3,810 

Oar grant towards the erection of Vested School-houses, 
whether Vested in Trustees or Vested iu the Commissioners, is 
two-thirds of the estimated cost. 

• For Schools inoperative see paragraph 8, page S. 
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Non-Vest ed 3. Th e Non-Vested Schools, included school-houses eivetvJ 
Schools. from f u]lds locally provided, or, in a few instances, from loans 
available under the Act ol 18S4, 47 & 48 Vic., cap. 22, or schools 
formerly vested, the leases of which have expired. 

Numberoi 4. The number of applications for aid to new Schools ron- 
«rmts to s idered in the nine months to 30th September, 1S9S, was 143* 
Sols. In 141 cases we gave the required assistance, either as grants for 
building new premises, or as grants of salary and books. The 
remaining two applications were rejected. 

Amount of The erection and improvement of Vested School premises is 
Gmot ’" 5 carried out under the direction of the Board of Public Works. 
On the first of April, 1808, the amount for which that Board was 
liable in respect to grants already made by us and notified to 
them was £33,974 8s. 2c?. In addition to this amount, we 
had made grants amounting to £25,644 15s. 9c?., which had not 
been ready for notification to the Board of Works. The total 
liabilities therefore on that date amounted to £59,619 3s. 11c?. 


As in the previous financial year, we received in 1S98-9, a 
greater number ol applications for such grants than the Parlia- 
mentary Vote would warrant us in sanctioning. V 7 e made, 
however, building and improvement grants in 162 eases. 


The following Statement shows the condition of the grants 
and liabilities on 1st April, 1899 : — 


Unexpended Grants on 1st April, 1898. 

Grants to Bui hi and improve School-houses, 
made in 1898-9. ...... 

Deduct— 

0*i Grants cancelled, not having been utilized, , 
(bj Deductions owing to omitted or defective 
works, ...... 

(c) Instalments paid by Board of Works on account 
during year ended 31st March, 1899, 


£ it. J. 

fiP.fi 19 3 11 

33,695 13 0 


£ 8 . d. 


7G6 i 11 
116 IS S 
27.131 16 3 


Total liabilities on 1st April, 1899, ... — 65,299 19 3 

The grants made by us during the year ended 31st March, 
1899, were apportioned as follows : — 


Erection « f 

New Vestml Schoobhousi-s. 

Enlnrc mont of 

Existing Vested School-houses. 

Other improvements 
to existing Vested 
Scho'd-hoiiHts. 

_ 


z 1 

m 

No, of 1’ Up lid 

for vhieli the ! 
New Rciiwit- 
housc'.A will 
afford A r van: - 
modal ion. 

Amount 
j of Grout. 


No. of I'upils 
lor which 
Additional 
Accommodation 

will lio 

| prodded. 

Amount 
of Grant. 

c'J 

'A £ 

Am- -unt 
wf Grant. 

Tor.lL. 



£ s. d. 



£ *. d. 


£ s, it. 

£ 8. d. 

61 

10.710 

28,204 14 10 

10 

585 

1,670 4 0 

91 

3,820 14 2 

33,695 13 0 


* Hitherto the operations for an entire year have been taken into account. On 
this occasion, in order to bring the Returns up to a uniform date, only nine months have 
been included. Henceforth the period will be twelve months as formerly. 
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1S9S.1 °f National Education in Ireland. 7 

VVe also forwarded to the Board of Works applications for 
loans to the amount of £1,042 for the erection of new Non- 
Vested school-houses, and for £50 for enlarging or otherwise 
improving existing Non- Vested school-houses. 


According to the Returns furnished by the School Managers, Lo«i ai<i 
the amount subscribed from local sources towards the erection "™|* 
of new buildings, additions to school premises, & c., was £31,4-72 ; repairing 0 ' 1 
and similarly for repairs, improvements of houses and furniture, “ 1,oul ; 
and other local expenditure, the amount was £36,343. Total, 01Ises ' 
£07, 81 5. 


5. We approved of loans in 38 eases to provide Teachers’ Residences. 
Residences, and in 10 cases to improve existing Residences. 

The total amount of the loans approved was £9,919. 

Since the year 1 875, when the Residences Act came into force, 

1,311 applications for loans, and 72 applications for grants, to 
provide Residences for Teachers, have been approved by us. In 
a large per-centage of cases, however, the teachers are as yet 
unprovided with suitable residences. 


The number of free residences available for Teachers, as Pm; 
returned by the Managers, is 1,270. Rea “ 1 


6. The Vested school-houses, especially those Vested in our Condition 
Board, and kept in repair by the Board of Public Works, are “* l ' Klmsss ' 
generally satisfactory as regards adequacy of accommodation, 
suitableness of sites, sanitary arrangements and general fitting 
up for school purposes. 

The Non-Vested school-houses are, in numerous cases, well 
adapted to their purpose, and are suitably situated, but many of 
them are still of an unsatisfactory character. 


During 1898, only one application was received for power to Compulsory 
acquire a site for a school-house under the Act of 1S92. Trustees 
were authorised to take the necessary proceedings in the matter, 
but a suitable site was subsequently acquired by agreement. 

There was no application in the period referred to for power to 
acquire a site for a Teacher’s residence. 


Since the Act came into operation, Trustees were authorised 
in 27 cases to acquire sites compulsorily. In one case authori- 
sation was refused, as a suitable site could be acquired by 
agreement, though not the site desired by the applicant. 
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Sixty- fifth Report of the Commissioners [l&g*. 


Day Schools in Operation : Attendance. 

Scbouis in 7 On the 30th of September, 1808, we had 8,651 schools in 
Operation, 0 p Urat j 0n During the nine months to that date, 124 schools 
were brought into operation — viz., 85 Vested in the Com- 
missioners or in Trustees, and 3!) No n Vested ; while 10-1 schools 
were p.aeed on the Suspended List, or removed from the Roll of 
National Schools. This gives a net increase of 20 schools in 
operation for the nine months to 30tli September, 1 898. 

Space ] n y ie schools examined, the accommodation afforded was 

Sio» mn sufficient for 867,619 pupils, allowing eight square feet for each 

provided. p U pil. 

inoperative 8. Of the 4.57 schools on our Roll, but not in operation on 
schorls. y le 30th September, 1898, 258 were not completely built, 
180 were on the “ Suspended List,” chiefly owing to failure 
to maintain a sufficient attendance of pupils, ancl 19 Model 
School departments were inoperative — having been amalgamated 
with the adjoining departments — one of them, at Athy, in tho 
course of the year. 

i’ re-3 9. From the returns we have received, it appears that 8,244 

«.;hoois. ycliaols were free of school fees. In 367 schools "excess 

average fees,” as authorised under the Act of 1892, were charged 
to pupils over three and under fifteen years of age. 


a venue' 10 (ft.) The average number of pupils on the Rolls as re- 
No.ob R olls, corded on the last day of the Results periods of the schools 
was 80S.467. 


Average {&•) The average daily attendance of pupils similarly for the 
daily * Results periods was 518,799. 

attendance 

(all ages). r , 

Proportion (a) The per-ccntage of the average daity attendance of pupils 
at, * u ' u to tire average number on the Rolls was G4r2. 

ance to ° 

K.oonftollf, 

Average 11- («■) The average number of pupils over three and under 
daily fifteen years of age, the limits of age* defined in the Act of 1892, 
r»g« a to° see - 18, sub-sec. (5), in daily attendance was 503,029. The total 
i.V.aml 15 average attendance of those who wore fifteen and above was 
v" 1 15,770. 

itfrsdays 0 The number of pupils over three and under fifteen years of 

igo who made at least 75 attendances in the first six mouths of 
the Results year in the several schools was 305,300 ; and the 
corresponding number for second six months was 397,181. 

* i^pnly for pupils within those apes that the capitation grant provided by the Act is 
This number (503.029) include* 4.39S attending Poor Law Union National Schools, 
and la 42 pupils of Industrial Schools (under tho Act) attending National Schools, being a 
total or lJ,o4U, which being deducted from the moss number, leaves 496.489 for which the 
capitation grant provided by the Act is payable. 
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ISOS.] 

12. The following Table exhibits for the last, eleven years — Attendance 
(a) the number of National Schools in operation. (6) the average ot 
number of pupils on the Rolls, (c) the average daily attendance, y«M. 

/ ]) the per-eentage of the latter to the average number on the 
Rolls, and (e) the number of pupils who made attendances on 100 
days or over : — 


Year. 

Number of 
Schools 
iu 

operation. 

(a) 

Average 
number of 
pupils 
on 

Rolls. 0 

</*) 

Average 

daily 

Attendance. 8 

ft*) 

Per-centaee 
of Average 
Daily 

Attendance 
to Average 
Number 
on Rolls. 

itl) 

Number who 
made 100 

Attendances or 
over in 

Results Period.] 
If) 

!S38 

8,196 

846,433 

493,883 

58'3 

5SS.807 ! 

1SS9 

8,251 

839,003 

507,865 

C0'5 

575,113 

1890 

8,298 

8*28,520 

489,144 

59'0 

560,358 

1391 

8,346 

824,818 

500,336 

614 

5G9,604 

1893 

S,403 

815,972 

495,254 

607 

560,017 

1S93 

8,459 

832,515 

527,060 

033 

583,553 

1S91 

8,505 

832,821 

525,547 

631 

596,555 

1895 

8,557 

82G.046 

519,515 

02-9 

590,114 

1S96 

8,006 

815,218 

534,957 

050 

600.870 

1S97 

8,631 

816,001$ 

521,141$ 

639 

689,029 

1898 

8,651 

808,467 § 

51S,799§ 

642 

5S9.285 


See Table A., pages 44 and 45. 


13. The total number of pupils actually on the. Rolls of Total 
National Schools on the hist day of their Results period was 
791,818. 


14. The religious denominations of these pupils were as Religious 

P ii,.„~ iletiomina* 

follOWS:— dona. 

601,200 or 75 6 per cent, were Roman Catholics. 

92,212 or 1 1 *i! |t of the Late Established Church. 

87,21$ or 1 1 *0 ,, Presbyterians. 

8, 5.-3 or 1*1 ,, Methodists 

5,6*29 or 0*7 ,, of other Denominations. 


i The population or Ireland . in 1891 was 1701,750. The (estimated) population In the 
■iub-h'diiiint- years shows diminution ns follows:— In IS 92 it fell to 4.638.169: in 1 S9:i. to 
4.615.31:! : in 1 Silt, to 4,000,591) : in 1895, to 4,574.704 ; in 1896. to 4,580,378 ; in 1897 to 4,551,7-3; 
and in 1S93, to 4.513,782. ( Title Btghtrar^Gtiientr* llrtuw, J7o. 139— Odoh, r, 1898.; 

t Tills figure is taken as it is the number of at .tendances that qualifies lor examination 
foi Uesnlts-fees. At; page 33 the numbers of pupils examined for Results will be found— 
viz. : 580.170. 

r For 1897. this number refers to the twelve mouths ended the last day or tlie_montli 
preceding the Results Examination in each school examined during the year 1897. Tiie 
calendar year had been previously taken. 

§ For ISOS, this number refers to results periods of the schools examined within the 
twelve months to the 30th September, 1898. 
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Scioois 15. The number of the schools for which returns of statistics 
Ketarns have been received from the Inspectors is 8,011. Of these 

were 8,601 are tabulated in the following paragraphs ; and 7 are 

received. 0Tn ictecl for reasons stated in foot-note to Table C, p. 48. 


ScWls X6. pi, e following tables show, according to provinces, the 
*” e itoman number of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils on Rolls of 
Catholics 3.278 Schools, attended by both denominations, and the per- 
ProtestantB. centage of each denomination : — 


fa.) Pupils iu Schools under Roman Catholic Teacher’s exclusively. 


PnOVINTES. 

N umber 
of Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

Per-ocnlagc of each 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protuitantx. 

Ulster, 

762 

52,209 

5.957 

89'S 

102 

Munster. 

504 

64.295 

2.0S2 

DC-9 

31 

Leinster, 

537 

49,753 

2,023 

96-1 

39 

Connaught, . 

410 

36,862 

I.5G9 

95-9 

4-1 

TOTAL, 

2.303 



203,116 

11,631 

94’6 

5'4 1 


(/>.) PcriLS ill Schools under Protestant Teachers exclusively. 


Pruvincks. 

Number 
of Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

Percentage of each J 
Denomination. | 

1 

Homan 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestant*. 

Ulster, 

827 

7.374 

60,572 

109 

891 

Munster, 

26 

112 

1,121 

91 

90-9 

Leinster, 

67 

449 

3,662 

10-9 

89-1 

Connaught, . 

21 

119 

845 

12-3 

87‘ 

Total, 

931 

8,054 

66,200 

10 8 

69-2 | 

1 
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1S0S.1 


Pupils in Schools under Rohan Catholic and Protestant 
Teachers conjointly. 


Provinces. 

Number 
of Schools. 

Number of Pupil9. 

Pcr-centagi! of each 1 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics- 

Proto-tv ts. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Ulster, 

23 

1,197 

1,708 

41-2 

588 

MUSSTEB*- • 

s 

557 

480 

537 

45*3 

LEINSTER, 

12 

2,321 

521 

817 

18-3 

Connaught, . 

1 

1 

73 

14 

95-6 

Total, 

44 

•1,076 

2,782 

594 

406 


Schools 
attended 
bj Roman 
Catholics 
an it 

Protestant*. 


Summary of foregoing Tables (a), ( b ), (c), showing Numbers of Pupils 
in Schools attended by both Roman Catholics and Protestants. 


Number 
of Schools. 

Number of Tupils. 

Per-centape of each 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protostants. 

Total. 

Roman 
Cathol ics. 

Protestants. 

3.278 

215,249 

80,613 

295,862 

72* 

27*2 


See Table B, pages 46 and 47. 


17. The following table shows, according to Provinces, the Schools^ 
number of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils on the Rolls of 
o r 326 schools attended solely by one denomination, and the per- Romau 
centage of pupils of each denomination to the total in these o” so/J^hy 
schools. Protestants. 



Under Roman 
Catholic Teachers 
exclusively. 

Under Protestant Teachers 

exclusively. 

Total 

pupils 

R.C. 

and 

Pro- 

testant. 

Per-rentape to 
Totals. 

Schools. 

R.C. 

rmpils. 

Schools. 

E.C. 

pupils. 

Pres. 

pupils. 

Heth. 

pupils. 

Others. 

Total 

Protestant 

pupils. 

RC. 

pupils. 

Pro- 1 
te-taiit i 
pupil.-. 

1 Ulster, 

61 J 

59,906 

990 

35,894 

49,112 

4,691 

2,692 

92,389 

152,355 

39-4 

60-ii 

j Munster, 

1,356 

130,970 

110 

4,209 

303 

423 

114 

5,049 

136,025 

963 

3/ 

1 Leinster, . 

929 

100,877 

240 

10,768 

971 

394 

360 

12.493 

113,370 

P.90 

11*0 

Connaught, . 

1,027 

94,105 

61 

2,082 

210 

93 

35 

2,428 

90,533 

97-5 

2-5 

Total, 

3,925 

385,924 

1,401 

52,953 

.50.(104 

5,001 

3,201 

112,359 

498,283 

77-5 

*22 ’5 


Sea Table C, pnge 48. 
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Per-centage 18. Of the Fn-pils on the Rolls of the 8,604 schools, 295,862. 
ofPu;.ilj. ol . 37 3 p er cent, were in schools attended by Roman Catholic 
and Protestant children, and 408,283, or 627 per cent, in schools 
attended solely by Roman Catholics, or solely by Protestants.* 

Per-centage 19 . The per-centage of Schools having Roman Catholic and 

of Schools g . „ 

attended Protestant pupils in attendance in each year from 18S9 to 1SS8, 

by Roman . 

Catholics was as to 1 1 o ws : — 


With Pupils on Rolls making any attendance in year. 

f. c “ | 

3JE r «" j With Pupils on 
o — 1 Rolls on last day ] 
J. | of Results year. 1 

■S o ” I 

- 1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 1894. 

1895. 

1S96. ’ 1897. 

1898. 

Ulster, . 63*6 

62*8 

60*4 

Ii0*5 

I 

59*9 | 57-9 

57 4 

51*2 j 50*4 

50-1 

Munster, . 33 3 

32*9 

32*3 

33*0 

33*5 32*6 

333 

29*1 1 29 7 

29 D 

Leinster. . 44*4 

43*2 

43*9 

42*2 

41*8 42*3 

41*3 

34*3 34 4 

34*1 | 

Connaught. 3G*6 

36*4 

35*1 

35*4 

35*9 i 35*4 

35*6 

30*9 29*5 

28*4 

Total, 47*5 

46-7 

45*7 

4a*G 

45*5 1 44*5 

44*4 

38 S | 36*4 

38*1 


Per-ccntage 
of schools 
attended 
soLly by 
Roman 
Catholics 
or solely by 
Protestants. 


20. The per-eentage of Schools exhibiting an attendance com- 
posed either solely of Roman Catholic pupils, or solely of Protest- 
ant pupils, for each year from 1889 to 1S98, was as follows ; — 


With 

Pupils on Rolls making 

iny attendance in year. 


JS a . 
‘E. ® § 

*3 2J 
5357 

> g ^ 

With Pupils on 
Rolls on last day 
of Results year.’ 

- 

1SS9. 

1890. 

1891. 

IS92. 

1893. 

ISM. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

189S 

Ulster. 

36*4 

37*2 

39*6 

39*5 

40*1 

42*1 

42*6 

4S*S 

49*6 

49-9 

Munster, . 

66*7 

07*1 

67*7 

67*0 

66*5 

67*4 

66*7 

70*9 

70*3 

70*1 

Leinster, . 

55*6 

56*8 

56*1 

57-8 

58*2 

57*7 

£8*7 

65*7 

05*6 

66-9 

Connaught, 

63*4 

63*6 

64*9 

64-6 

64*1 

64*6 

64*4 

69 1 

70 5 

71*6 

Total, 

52*5 

53*3 

54 •3 

54*4 

54*5 

55*5 

55*6 

61*2 

6 1*6 

61*9 




* See Tables Ii. anil C., pages 46, 47, and 4S. 
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21. The religious denominations of the Managers of the schools, 
distinguishing Clerical from Lay, on 30th September, 1898, were 
as follows: — 


Religions Denominations. 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

1 

Total. | 

No. of 
Managers. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Managers. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Managers. 

No. of 
Schools. | 

Roman Catholic, . 

1,179 

5,726 

143 

167 

1,322 

5,893 | 

Late Established Church, 

676 

1.024 

272 

468 

950 

1,492 

Presbyterian, 

378 

693 

168 

211 

546 

904 

Methodist, . 

62 

86 

16 

27 

78 

113 

Other Denominations, . 

12 

18 

29 

38 

41 

56 

Total, 

2,309 

7,547 

628 

911 

2,937 

8,458 j 


Model and Poor Latv Union School Managers, being officials, 
are excluded from this table. 


22. We have ascertained the following information as to the 
attendance of the pupils on the Rolls on last day of the Results 
Year of each School examined for the Results periods ended 
within the twelve months to the 30th September, 1898: — 



Number 

Attending. 

l'cr-centages. 

Under 50 attendances, . 



94.213 

urn 

5C but under 75 attendances, . 



53.233 

67 ;2fl-8 

75 „ 

100 



67.485 

7-2/ 

100 „ 

125 



135.179 

17-0'j 

125 „ 

150 



132,077 

16'6 

150 i, 

175 



134,016 

16-9 74-2 

US . 

200 



122,187 

15-4 

200 attendances and above, 



66.09S 

8-3.1 



Total, 


794,818 

100-0 
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Sidy- fifth Report of the Commissioners 


[ 189.1 


Compulsory Attendance Provisions of the Irish 
Education Act, 1892. 

Irish 23. In previous Reports we referred to the defects in the Irish 

Educ ™ Education Act, 1892, which rendered it inoperative in many 
Aot ' places. We pointed out that whilst, for example, it was provided 
in the Irish Education Act that " the expenses of a School 
Attendance Committee and the salaries and expenses of their 
officers shall he defrayed by the local authority out of the local 
rate,” no definition of the expression ‘ local rate ’ was given m 
the Act. That omission has now been supplied in the 74th 
section of the Local Government (Ireland) Act of last 
session. 

This Aet also, by establishing County and Rural District 
Councils, affords facilities for bringing the compulsory clauses of 
the Act of 1892 into general operation. 

At the close of the year ended 30th September, 1808, School 
Attendance Committees existed in 78 of the 120 towns or town- 
ships to which the compulsory attendance provisions of the 
Act of 1892 apply directly. 

In 3(3 of these places the compulsory provisions have been in 
continuous operation since the passing of the Act. 

In the following table the attendance at National Schools 
generally and at National Schools situate within these 36 Towns 
or Townships are compared : — 


— 

(fli Average 
on Rolls. 

(b) Average 
Daily 

Atle. danec. 

L') Percentage 
of ib) to i/i). 

National Schools generally. 

808,467 

518,739 

64-2 

Places where the Irish Education Act 

98.223 

70,038 

711 

has been in operation continuously. 





Scale of 23 («■). The (fixed) salaries of the National Teachers, as 
Salaries, augmented under the Act of 1892, are as follows : — • 

Principal Principal 

Hall Teachers. Female teachers. 

Increase Increase 

20 per cent. Salary- 20 per cent. Salary. 

First Class- -First, Division, . £70 + £14 =£84. £5S + £11 12s. = £63 125- 

Old Second Div. of First Class, £60 + £12 = £72. £60 + £10 = £60. 

New Second Division, . . £53 + £10 12.3. = £63 12s. £43 + £8 12s. - £51 12s. 

Old First Div. of Second Class, . £4G + £0 4s. = £55 4.?. £37 + £7 8s. = £44 8s. 

Second Class, First A Second Dive. £44 + £8 16s. = £52 Ids. £34 I0.s*.+ £6 18s. = £41 8s. 
Third Claes £35 + £7 = £42. £27 10s. + £5 10s. = £33. 

Assistant Teachers under Five Years’ Service. 

Males, • ... £35 + £7 = £42. 

Females), . . , . . £27 + £5 8s. = £32 8s. 

Assistant Teachebs op Five Years’ Standing and Over who 
BANK HIGHER THAN THE THIRD CLASS 

Increase Bonus. 

SO per cent. 

Males, . £35 + £7 + £9 » £51. 

Females £27 + £5 8*. + £7 10 k. = £39 18s. 
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Schools of a Special Character, 

(a.) Model Schools. 

24 . The number of Model School Establishments in operation at Au*n,w 
the end of the year was 30, of which 4 (including the Central " l 
Model Schools) are Metropolitan, and the remaining 20 are Dis- Sc <B,U 
trict and Minor Model Schools. These contain in all 76* separate 
departments, each in operation witli its own distinct staff and 
organization. 

Evening schools for boys are recognised in connexion with the 
Central, the West Dublin, the Inchicore, and the Belfast Model 
Schools. 

The total average number of pupils on the Rolls of the Model 
Schools, excluding the Evening Departments, as recorded on the 
last day of rhe Results year, was 9,G23. 

The average daily attendance of day pupils at these Schools 
for the Results }^ear was 7,046. 

The per-centage of the average daily attendance of day pupils . 
for the year to the average number on the Rolls was 73'2. 

The number of day pupils who attended on 100 days or over 
in the year was 7,406. 

In the Evening Departments of the four Model Schools specified 
above there were 401 pupils on the rolls on the last day of the 
Results year, with an average attendance of 197 pupils. The 
average on Rolls was S47 ; and the number who made at least 
50 attendances, qualifying them for the award of Results Fees, 
was 159. 

Besides the regular Teaching Staffs we employ Pupil-Teachers Pupil 
and Monitors in the Model Schools. In some of the Model 
Schools male Pupil Teachers are boarded and lodged at the public Monitors, 
expense ; in others they receive an allowance for maintenance. 

Female Pupil Teachers are always non-resident. 

There were 206 Pupil Teachers (1 21 Boys and 85 Girls) in 
our Model Schools on the 30th September, 1898. 

• One of the departments of the Athy Model Schools was discontinued, from lit January, 

1828 , the male and female schools having been amalgamated. 


[Table 
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i(5. The following Table shows (ft) the Total expenditure on Mo«UI 
the Model Schools for the Year 18LI8, (b) the Nrt expenditure 1*“^. 
on the Model Schools out of the Natioual Education Vote, and tare. 

(>.') the total payments to the Teaching Staff from the National 
Education Vote and from Local Sources. 

(Expenditure by Board of Works on repairs, dsc, not included.) 
la) 


Model School. 

Expenditure from State 
Grants. 

Expenditure front Local 
Sources. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

General 
Expenditure 
i.e. Rents, 
Petty 
Expenses, 
etc. 

Salaries and 
Allowances to 
Teaching 
Staff. 

Part of 
School Fees 

to 

Teachers. 

Union 
Rates to 
Teachers. 



£ A <1. 

€ s. 

,1 

£ s. 

d. 

£ A 

d. 

£ ft. 

d. 

Central, 


263 6 11 

4,169 4 

2 

73 9 

1 



4,511 0 

2 

We»i Dublin, 


107 5 G 

1,392 4 

1 

15 1 

2 

— 


1,514 10 

y 

Glasnevin, , 


63 13 8 

314 9 

2 

0 11 

11 

- 


373 14 

9 

Inohioore, . 


7 18 5 

889 9 

2 

25 16 

1 

— 


923 3 

8 

A thy. 


76 10 11 

253 8 

5 

1 12 

9 

— 


331 12 

1 

Bailiehoro’, . 


68 15 11 

351 19 

2 

1 5 

4 

— 


412 0 

5 

Ballymena, 


72 2 S 

944 2 

9 

10 9 

5 

- 


1,026 11 10 

Belfast, 


535 3 0 

3,9G2 7 

0 

62 0 

4 

347 10 

8 

4.9117 1 

1 

Clonmel, . 


114 19 3 

577 0 10 

4 11 

9 

— 


696 11 

10 

Coleraine, 


87 10 3 

831 9 

3 

6 8 

2 

- 


928 7 

8 

Cork, 


411 11 4 

1,606 16 

4 

33 4 

8 

12U 6 

0 

2,171 IS 

4 

Dunmanway, 


73 0 7 

370 15 

3 

0 17 

9 

— 


444 13 

7 

Enniseorthy, 


63 13 5 

366 1 0 

5 

1 16 

2 

— 


437 0 

0 

Enniskillen, 


160 14 7 

SGS 0 

5 

10 9 

1 

— 


1,039 13 

1 

Galway, 


9G 0 4 

412 17 10 

2 0 

6 

_ 


510 18 

8 

Kilkenny, . 


117 7 5 

294 6 

9 

1 17 

4 



413 It 

6 

Limerick, . 


139 5 10 

886 2 

9 

5 4 

0 

- 


1,030 12 

7 

Londonderry, 


217 8 2 

1,697 3 

0 

15 12 

3 

— 


1.930 3 

5 

Kewry, 


112 9 9 

1,155 4 

3 

19 8 

2 

90 14 

3 

1,377 16 

5 

KewtownardB, 


137 7 11 

1,119 3 

7 

7 2 

3 

- 


1,263 13 

9 

Sligo, 


143 4 11 

702 15 

1 

8 11 

4 

— 


854 11 

4 

Trim, 


107 II 1 

568 16 

3 

4 5 

8 

45 S 

3 

725 :» 

3 

Waterford, . 


137 11 4 

431 7 10 

2 3 11 

— 


571 3 

1 

Ballynioney, 


23 12 4 

1,084 5 

C 

6 3 

6 

- 


1,114 1 

4 

Carrickfergua, 


78 5 10 

1,016 3 

1 

12 19 11 

— 


1,107 S 10 

Lnrpan, 


71 15 4 

952 Id 

9 

6 2 

9 

- 


1,030 14 10 

Monaghan, . 


54 12 1 

938 11 

9 

4 18 

8 

— 


998 2 

6 

^ewtownstewart, 


22 11 7 

520 18 

6 

1 14 

2 

44 5 

3 

5S9 9 

6 

Omagh, 


72 6 1 

1,299 11 

9 

15 7 

6 

— 


1,387 5 

4 

PanoMtown, 


42 11 5 

479 17 

5 

3 2 

3 

- 


525 11 

1 

Total, . 


3,679 16 10 

30,461 7 

6 

364 7 10 

647 19 

6 

35,153 11 

s 


n?. ! t.L I .''Vi£d itui ' c °n Model Schools [see Table above], . 
“‘Wt 3s. 7(2. School Fees appropriated in aid of 

n . Education Vote, 

nSj!!';, iX- School Fees paid to Teachers, . 

«iact £G47 i 9 s . gg, Contributions from Local Kates, . 


£2,365 11 5 
. 617 19 6 


Total Deductions 

Expenditure ou Model Schools out of Education Vote. 


3,013 10 11 
£U140 0 9 


Total Annual Payments to TenchingStaff— 
From Education Vote | Schools, 
School Fees. . . < Eve “ 1D ^ Schools 

Kates Contributions, .... 


Day Schools, £30,342 4 fi t 
Evening Schools, 119 3 0) 


^ Total. . . • • • ~~ 
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(h.) Convent and Monastery Schools. 


Couveui 27. The numbers of these Schools, anrl the attendances, fur 
Monastery tbeir Results year, were as follows: — 

Schools, 



Paid by Capitation. 

Clasp of Snhrxil. 

No. nf 
Schools. 

Average No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Avorago Daily 
Attendance. 

No. who 
mailu 100 
A ttcndancM 
or over. 

Convent, 


91,021 

62,489 

C0.H23 

Monastery, . 

8 

1,296 

83B 

797 

| Total, . . 

276 

02,317 

63,267 

60,819 


Paid by Classification. 

1 Class nf School. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Average No. 
of Pupils 
on Hoik 

Average Daily 
Attendance. 

No. who 
made 100 
Attendances 
or oTcr. 

Convent, 

22 

5,953 

4,167 

4,509 

Monastery, . 

39 

7.479 

5,027 

6,291 

Total, 

81 

13,432 

9,194 

9,800 


This table does not include the Evening Departments connect#! 
with the Convent and Monastery Schools, of which there are 4. 
The number on Rolls at these Departments at the end of the year 
was 341, the average on Rolls 335, the average attendance 201), 
and the number who made at least 50 attendances, qualifying 
them for the award of Results Fees, was 213. 

Assistants 1 ^ ie teaching power in some Convent Schools is partly made 
up of Lay Assistants — 273 in number — who, though not paid 
directly by us, are recognised under special conditions, and are 
granted valuable privileges in the matter of service, training, and 
promotion in class. 

Ihe total average number of da} r pupils on the Rolls of the 
Convent and Monastery National Schools, as recorded on tlw 
last day of the Results year, was 105,749. 

The average daily attendance at these Schools for their Results 
year was 72,461, 
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The per-centago of the average daily attendance of pupil., 
le t he average number on the rolls was 08 ’5. 1 pI 

The number of pupils who attended on 100 days or over 
m the year was 76,019. ' ui over 

(c.) Workhouse Schools. 

Msr Schools oonnex >on with our 
cura on oiith September, 1898, was 153 Schools. 

lhe total number of pnpiLs on the rolls of these Workhouse 
ini the Wa'r 0 °” IilSt da ? 0f the year was 5352 

AeRtte ye^wTi^ 7 ^ ° f ^ *>* 


(d.) Evening Schools. 

J IS n ChooIs T’ T * ™l«. on the same premises m, 

they •ire' connected ^Th ^ eac . le ' a f «»<-• Day Schools with which 
these Schools tk a , ,^ lcle 1,1 }| sfce!l . ( ty ‘lecliuo m the. number of 
1W Mdfhi, I WCVa only , thirty-six in operation during 
^e a oHUe WaS " to ‘-"‘.'--von in the 

ia ,o4»- as *" 0 the character of the attendance are as 

Xnniher on Kolia on last day of Results periods, . 1919 

Average 011 Rolls, 

Average daily attendance, .... l'l05 

Number of pnplls who attended on 50 evenings, thereby 
qualifying for Kesults Examination, . . . . 9S9 


oivoolv * 10 " rev ’ ei ’’ nn, ' ev consideration tlie question of re- 
<(.!!' ] & the curriculum, and conditions of payment to Evening 
the • y r VJ eonuex ‘o» with the recommendations o5 

Sion ol Manual and Practical Instruction. 


Teaching; Power. 

|uL‘ mim ber of Teachers in our service on 30th September. Teaching 
1 jJo, Was as follows : Power. 



B 2 
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Mixed and 

Utunixed 

Schools. 


New 

Teachers. 


The 

Teadiing 

Body. 


Printed 
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The Teachers of the 273 Convent and 3 Monastery Schools 
that are paid by capitation are not included in this return, 

31. The following Table shows the number of schools taught 
by masters or mistresses exclusively, and by Staffs consisting 
of both masters and mistresses ; also the number of schools 
attended by boys only, and by girls and infants only, and the 
number having a mixed attendance of boys and girls. 


TJ3ACUEBS. 

Schools 
for Boys only. 

Schools 
for Girls (and 
Infants) only. 

Schools 
for Mixed 
Attendance of 
Boys andfiirls. 

Masters only, 

1,989 


- 

Masters only, 

- 


8?? 

Mistresses only, 

- 

2,277 

- 

Mistresses only 

- 

- 

1,602 

Master and Female Assistants, . 

- 

- 

939 

Master and Workmistress, 

- 


907 

Total, 

! 

1,989 

2,277 

4,846 


32, During the year ended 30th September, 1898 there were 
499 persons appointed for the first time as Principal or Assistant 
Teachers. Of these 207 had been trained and 292 were 
untrained. 


ANTECEDENTS OF NEW PRINCIPAL, AND ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


Trained in “ Alarlboi ough-streef Training College, 

Prin. 

21 

Assist. 

35 

Total. 

56 

,, u St. Patrick's" „ 

16 

25 

41 

„ “Our Lady of Mercy ” „ 

„ “Church of Ireland 1 ’ „ 

19 

23 

42 

28 

12 

40 

„ “ De la Salle " „ 

12 

16 

28 

Total, .... 

96 

111 

207 

Paid^Monitors^’ j In Modcl National Schools, • j 

17 

3 

9 

4 

26 

7 

Total 

20 

13 

33 

Paid Monitors, t 

Pupils only, , j-In Ordinary National Schools, .4 

60 

3 

152 

1 

212 

4 

Total, .... 

63 

153 

216 

Paid Monitors, l / 

13 

14 

27 

lay Assistants, [ In Convent National Schools, | 
Pupils only, .) [ 

2 

6 

6 

8 

6 

Total, .... 

15 

26 

41 

From other Schools and Institutions, . . 

- 

2 

2 

Total New Teachers, 

194 

305 

499 


The candidates for the position of teacher are in general well 
prepared ; and selections are, as a rule, made by Managers with 
care and judgment. The recently appointed untrained teachers 
had received, with comparatively few exceptions, a preliminary 
training as monitors or pupil teachers. 

In future years special facilities will be afforded to University 
graduates to enter our service as teachers. 
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Number of Teachers who left the Service during the Tear 
ended 30th September, 1898, or who were unemployed on 
that date. 


N.B.— The term “Teachers" includes Principals, anti Assistants; It excludes 
Workmiatresses and Temporary Teachers. 


■— 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Total. 

l.i Retired on pension or gratuity. 

78 

75 

153 

ill Died. 

i3.' Married (Females! and not likely to resume 

39 

29 

03 

teaching, ....... 


63 

S3 

'l.i Emigrated, ....... 

h 

5 

19 

ii> Redgnei for other pursuits, . 

i6.» Not fifrvimr in National Schools on 30th September, 

19 

13 

32 

lsS^ owing to causes notspecifled above, awaiting 
fresh appointments, Ac., .... 

49 

59 

103 

Total, 

199 

211 

413 


33. The number of paid Monitors on the 30 th September, 1898, 
was 1,1192 Boys and 3,9-16 Girls. Total, 5,638. 

The following table gives the number of Monitors classified 
according to their year of service : — 


Year or Skrvick. 

Mile 

Monitors. 

Fcmalo 

Monitors. 

Total. 

1st year 

215 

46R 

683 


415 

919 

1,364 

3rd „ ... 

390 

9G2 

1,3611 

4th „ ... 

324 

793 

1,117 

5ih „ ... 

310 

804 

1,114 

Total, . 

1,69*2 

3,946 

5.638 | 


34. The Annual Gene ral Examinations of 1898 instead of taking Annual 
place in the month of July, as had been the custom for many 
years previously, were held partly in April (Easter) and partly 
in July. 

Tlie Pupil Teachers in their first year of service, Monitors of 
third year. Monitors of fifth year, candidates for admission to the 
1 mining Colleges, and some few provisionally classed Teachers 
seeking Third Class certificates were examined at Easter. 

Certificated Teachers who were candidates for promotion, 

Persons seeking Teaching Certificates for Extra Branches, and 
Queen’s Scholars in training were examined as heretofore in the 
toouth of July. 

Tlie separation of the Annual Examinations into two sections 
Income a matter of necessity owing to the limited time avail- 
u*e uuder previous arrangements for dealing with the increasing 
lumbers of candidates and the greater variety of subjects under 
^ Revised Programme. In addition, it was deemed expedient 
revert to the practice of requiring Third Year Monitors to 
'•Uteiui the Annual Examinations. 

la* work of the Examiners and the preparation of the final 
results took place under more favourable circumstances owing 
t0 the change. 
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The Examinations at Easter were held under the provisions of 
the Revised Programme exclusively, while, at the July Examina- 
tions, candidates were examined under the Revised Programme, 
and also in certain cases under the Programme hitherto in force. 

There were in all 4,589 persons examined in the various 
courses, viz. : — 3,055 at Easter, and 1,534 in July (543 being 
under the Old Programme, and 901 under the Revised Pro- 
gramme). 

In addition to these there were U35 candidates for certificates 
of competency in one or more Extra Branches at the July 
Examinations. 

The following is a summary of the persons examined under 
the two Programmes : — 

Old T.tll 

Program mo. Ptogramnui. _ % 

Third year Monitors, . 

Fifth year Monitors, first year Pupil Teachers, 

Provisionally Classed Teachers, ami Candidates 
for Training, . . • ■ • 

Two-year Queen’s Scholars at the end of their 
first year of Training, and second year Pupil 
Teachers, . 

One-year and two-year Queen's Scholars at the 
cud of their course of Training, 

Classed Teachers who were Candidates for 
promotion, ..... 

Total, 

The Questions set at the 1 898 Examinations, and an analysis of 
the answering, will he found in the Appendix to this itepoil 
Section III. 



1,213 

1,21- 

- 

1,843 

1,843 



420 

4'20 

15 

408 

483 

528 

103 

G31 

543 

4,046 

4,589 


Advance- 35 , The following table gives the number and proportion of 
cinwi- Teachers in the several classes for the decennial periods 18ia, 
ti cation. 1888, and 1898. It shows the steady advance ot the body o 
the Teaching Staff into the higher classes. 


Teaclmrfl in the s literal Classes, Males and Females included. 

Pur-cental to Tctd. 

Clause 3. 1 

1 

1878. 

1888. 

1898. 

1878. | 

1888. | 

ism. 

First Division of First (highest), . 

*203 

484 

1 1,179 

2-4 

4'S 

9* 

Second Division of First, . . . 

746 

1,051 

1,036 

7-0 

9*5 

13" 

Second Clas3, 

1 8,840 

4,577 

5,358 

31*3 

| 41'8 

! 44-7 

Third Class (lowest), .... 

! U.S25 

4,975 

t 

3,802 

59 '3 

1 44 ' 9 

SI'S 

Totals, .... 

1.0,67 i 

11,087 

■ 11,975 

- : 


. 


New system 36. During 1898 we continued our investigations into 
of Promo- claims for promotion to the higher division of Fiist 
highly r teachers already in the second division of First Class, on ^ 
efficient ground of highly efficient service in their schools during 
service, consecutive years : the names and other particulars respecting 
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teachers meriting this distinction will he found in the Appendix, 
Section II. The provisions of the Revised Programme for 


promotion to second division of First Class, after two years highly 
efficient service, will be operative from the 1st of April, 1899. 

Teachers’ Pensions and Gratuities. 


37. The following Table shows the Number of National Teachers Pensions, 
who in each year since the commencement of the Pensions Act 
(1st January, 1880), were in receipt of Pensions from the 
Fund ; also the number of those to whom, on Retirement, 
Gratuities under the Act were awarded, with the Total 
Amounts each year. The figures set forth in the Table 
have been furnished by the Teachers’ Pension Office. 


— 

Number of Teachers. 

Total 

Amounts 

of 

Pensions 

and 

Gratuities 

paid 

(under the 
Act) to 
retired 
Teachers. 

On Pension on 31st 
December of each Year. 

Received Gratuities 
during Year. 

Number. 

Amount 

paid. 

Number. 

Amount 

paid. 



iu 


£ 

£ 

1S33. .... 

147 

2,516 

31 

3,380 

5.S96 

1331, .... 

224 

6,800 

57 

5,540 

12,340 

1532. , . . 

29G 

9,553 

75 

8,139 

17,692 

1633, . . . . 

371 

12,213 

71 

7,154 

19.3G7 

1S84 

489 

14,925 

£1 

8,044 

22,069 

IS35. . . . . 

489 

16,664 

68 

B.S04 

23,468 

1SS8, .... 

574 

18,552 

51 

4,873 

23,425 

1387 

653 

21,532 

67 

6,559 

28,091 

1883 

739 

24,069 

56 

5,431 

29,500 

1889 

825 

26.892 

52 

5,564 

32,466 

1890 

876 

29,237 

73 

7.358 

36,595 

1891 

919 

31,435 

75 

7,166 

38,901 

1892, . . . 

967 

33,028 

41 

3,9SO 

37,003 

1893 

1,019 

31,184 

42 

1.230 

38,414 

ISM 

1,069 

35,958 

45 

4,607 

J0.5C5 

1395 

1,119 

37,226 

51 

5,190 

42.416 

1896 

1,195 

39,720 

47 

4.676 

44,390 

1897 

1,266 

42,120 

49 

4,102 

47,282 

1898, ... . 

1.355 

44,023 

“L 

1.690 

45,713 

Total, . . 

- 



— 

5$6.<94 


Fund iM.rtfchetl under tie Tensions Act ot 1879) in tie year JS97 trad a 
inr ndmitusrerinir tie Act came into operation from 1st January. 188S. Under t • 
v. V,Sf h , er t h: ; ve received certain privileges, liut the rotes of pension premium- par 
*“ eea in most cases larirelv increased. 


v-Vi-Ai a: j' e received certain privileges, nut ti 
" - inern have been in most coses largely increased. 
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Balance 
Sheet of 
Teachers’ 
Pension 
Fund. 


38. The number of Teachers paying premiums in the various 
classes on 31st December, 1898, was : — 


Males, 

Class. 

I', 

150 

Females, 

Class. 

U 

. 130 


. . I 2 

. 1.240 


. . I s 

843 


. . 2 

. 2,210 

„ 

. . 2 

. 1.851 


. . 3 

. 2,0B7 

„ 

. . 3 

. 3,211 


Total, 

. 5,697 


Total, 

. 6,038 


39, The following statement relative to the Pension Fund* 
lias been furnished to us by the Teachers’ Pension Office : 

The Income and Expenditure of the Pension Fund during the 
year 189tS were as follows: — 


Income : — 

Two half- years' Interest ou £ 1 ,300,000, 
Ini erest on Stock, 

Premiums paid by Teachers, 

Amount voted in aid,* 


£ s. it. 

39,000 0 0 
16,548 5 10 

19,759 4 10 
19,00o 0 0 


Expenditure 

Pensions paid to Teachers, 
Gratuities, 

Premiums refunded, . 


44,023 6 8 

1,690 0 O 
3,199 0 8 


£ s. d. 


93,307 10 8 


48,912 7 4 


Surplus of Income over Expenditure, 

Amount realised hy sale of £9,186 6s. 9rf. Stork, 
Ca.sk Balance on 1st January, 1898, 


Sum invested in purchase of £48,987 16s. 3 d. Stock. 
Cash Balance on 3 1 st December, 1898, 


44,395 3 4 
10,088 14 2 
432 13 2 

54,916 10 8 

54.637 0 0 
279 10 8 


The invested Capital of the Fund stood thus : — 

£ s. d 

On 1st January, 1898, debt of the Irish Land Commission, 1,300,090 0 0 


Stock in hand, 

Stock bought in 1898, 

Stock sold in 1898, 

In hand 31st December, 1898, 


£610,434 6 11 

48,987 16 3 

659,422 3 2 

9,186 6 9 

£650,235 16 5 * 

1,300,000 0 0 


* Nora. — Thu sum of £18,000 (Annual Parliamentary Grant) in aid of the Teachers 
Pension Fund was paid orer by us within the year to ilia l-'und. 
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Expenditure on Schools,* 

40. As far as we have been able to ascertain, the aggregate annual 
Expenditure on the Schools from all sources, including Par- school*, 
liamentarv Grant, Rates, School fees, and local subscriptions, 
amounted to £1,21(1,074 Os. Id., as shown in the following 
table, This would give an average of £*2 7<v. 5}rZ. for each child 
in average daily attendance during the year:— 


(a) From State Grants: — 


Vote for Primary Education 

£ 

s. d. 

(Ordinary), .... 

816,146 

17 1 

Parliamentary School Grant, 

248,455 

11 9 

Customs and Excise Grant, 

76,332 

18 10 


(A). From Local sources 


Subscriptions and Endowments, 

&c. (towards Incomes of 
Teachers), .... 22,870 6 3 

Subscriptions (towards Repairs, 

&c.), 36,342 19 4 

Rates from Contributory Unions (net) 8,736 18 If 
School Pence paid by Pupils, . 7,182 8 9 

75,138 12 5 

Total annual Income of Schools 

from all sources, ... — £1,216,074 0 1 


Rate per Pupil from (a) State Grants, 
Rate per Pupil from (ft) Local sources, 


Rate per Pupil from all sources, . 


* Note.— T he amount paid out of Vote for Board of Public TV orks for Buildings, 
Repairs. ,tc.. of Vested Schools, is not included in this Section, neither is the amount 
±"11,472 contributed from local sources towards the erection of New Buildings, Ace., 
iueSi.de, l. (Sea page 7, Sec. 4.) 

t '(he total amount of the contributions from the Rates was £25 254 Qt- Id , but the 
3um of £16.517 2,. Od. was refunded to the Guardians out of the Customs and Lscise 
i*raut, leaving a net amount paid by the Guaidians, .£8,736 18s. h/. 


2 4 64 
0 2 11 * 


2 7 SJ 
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Pajmenu 4 ]. The Amounts paid by tlic State in llie Financial Year 1898-9 
iugSiof to the Teaching Staffs of the principal classes of National 
Principal Schools were ns follows: — 

Classes of 

School*. (This ilvts not include Rates, School Pence, ami other Local Contributions.) 


CI&Mii of Schools 

(Excluding Evening, Poor Law Union, , 
Ac., Schools). 

No. of 
School*. 

A vc rage daily 
attendance. 

Total State Aid to 
Teaching Staff. 

[ A vmge 
| payment 
per pupil in 
arerago daily 
attendance. 


1 



£ s. d. 

1 . Ordinary Schools (including ! 
Schools vt ith average 20 to 
30\ 

17,895 

429,550 

! 952,009 S 1 ■ 

2 4 3$ 

2. Model Schools 

76 

7,046 

30,766 5 10 j 

4 7 4 

3. Convent and Monastery 
Schools (Classification). 

HI 

9, 1 94 

! 20,198 14 7 | 

2 4 0} 

4. Convent and Monastery- 
Schools (Capitation). 

276 

63,267 1 

122,412 16 9 

1 18 8A 

5. Modified! i rant Schools (a ver- 
age generally under 2o). 

j 1«9 

3,102 

5,975 6 0 

1 18 (i* 

Total of all Schools, . \ 

8,497 | 

[>12,159 

1,131 ,362 8 3+ 

2 4 Si 


kM.ff 42. The payments to the teaching staff out of the Funds 
Payments, placed at our disposal by Parliament are made under the following 
general heads:— (a) Salaries and Gratuities; ( 6 ) Results Fees; 
(c) Parliamentary School Grant ; (cl) Customs and Excise Grant. 


at) (a.) The amount paid in 1S98-9 in Salaries to principal and 
Sahmes assistant teachers, w-orkmi, stresses, pupil teachers, and monitors 
cr ratuities. (ineluding Capitation Salaries to conductors of Convent Schools 
and to teachers of small Modified Grant Schools, together with 
Good Service Salaries and Gratuities for training monitors) was 
£579,868 4s. 9(1. 

(H ( b .) As annually reported by us, the Results Fees paid from 

Results the Parliamentary Vote are determined upon the answering of 
the pupils at the Annual Results Examination of the Schools, The 
amount paid in the year was £227,335 12s. 4 d. 

The Varik '^' e Parliamentary School Grant for 1898-9, under the 

mctita” " 1 Act of 1892, was at the rate of 10s. per pupil (over 3 and under 
» cl,ool ( 15 years of age) in average daily attendance, and was expended 
Kducation ou (®) increases to tile salaries of Principal and Assistant 
Act, 1802). Teachers, and increases to the Grants to schools paid by 
Capitation ; ( b ) bonuses to Assistants of five years standing, 
who rank higher than Third Class; (e) Third Class salaries 
(instead of Capitation) to small schools with an average attend- 
ance of not less than 29 but under 30 scholars ; and ( d ) the 
residue was paid as a General Capitation Grant in proportion 
to the average daily attendance of pupils. This Capitation Grant 
in 1898 was 5s. 4ci. per pupil. The total amount of School Grout 
paid in the year was £248,455 11s. 9tf. 

* The payments to Evniny School?, excluded from this tattle, amounted to £629 19s. 5d, 
Total, it, 181,992 7s. 8 d. 
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of National Education in Ireland. 


(i d .) Tlie share ol the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 

Grant under the Act ot 1890 paid to us is £78,000.* uld^Exci 

Of this sum we paid as a capitation grant at the rate of 3s. Gram, 
per pupil in average attendance, £59,815 10s. 10A to the teaehers 
of schools in IS' on- contributory Unions, and £16,517 2s. to the 
Guardians of the Contributory Unions, in lieu of their contribu- 
tions from the rates towards the Results Fees of the teachers^of 
schools situated in these Unions. 


43. The Teachers of Schools in Contributory Poor Law Unions Eatc , 
receive the amount earned in Results Fees from the Parliamentary 
Vote, and one-half that amount, in addition, from the Rates. 

The number cl Unions tints contributing in the year 1S9S-9 was 
25; the number of schools situated within these Unions examined 
lor Results was 1,496; and the total amount of Results Fees paid 
l>v us out of the Guardians’ contributions was £25,254 0s. Id. 


44, The net payment from the rates after refunding £16,517 2a 
to the Guardians under the Customs and Excise Act (1890), on 
account of their contributions of 1S97-8, was £8,736 18s. id, 


:<a.) 


45. The total income of the Teaching Staff of all Schools, from 
S - - - - • 

f 


the State and from local sources, for the year was as follows :• 

/‘From Vote for Primar 


Tuichiujj 

Staff, 


Education (ordinary )|: 

“ 1 -■ 57!), 868 4 


te for Primary Education 
Salaries and Gratuities, 
Results Fees, . 
Parliamentary School Grant, 
Customs and Excise Grant, 

Subscriptions, Ac., (exclusive of 
Free Residences), . 

Rates of Contributory Unions 
(Nct),f .... 
School Pence paid by pupils, . 

Total, 


[ W&n J or 96*7 per cent. 1.131,992 7 
76,332 18 10 J ) 


or 33 per cent > 38,795 13 


8.736 18 
7,182 8 

1,170,788 0 9 


These totals differ from those given in paragraph 40. The 
difference is accounted for as follows : — 


40ri. State Grants to Schools, ..... 
/at. Ineome of Teaching Staff from State Grouts, 

Difference, 

This difference consists of the following payments 

Central Model Schools— Free Stock, Charing and. Petty 
Expenses, . . . . . • • 

Other Model Schools— Free Stock, Rents and Petty 
Expenses, . . .... 

Incidental Expenses of Schools (Rents, Ac.), 

Free Stocks to National Schools, . 

Payments to Pupils of Agricultural Clauses, 

Moieties of Rent Charge on Teachers’ Residences, 


40b. Expenditure on Schools from Local Sources, 

45b. Income of Teaching Staff from I-ocal Sources, 

Difference, 



£ s. <U 
224 6 11 

3,122 3 5 
54 17 9 
745 7 9 
187 7 8 
4,604 16 6 

' £8,943 0 0 


75,138 32 5 
38,795 13 1 

£36,342 19 4 


This difference is the local expenditure on repairing the 
Echoolhouses, Ac. 


• Model Schools do not share in this Grant, 
t After refund to Guardians out of CnMcms and Esciae Grant. 
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Training Colleges. 

Triininj 46 . There are five Training Colleges receiving Grants, viz.: — 

Colleges, 

(1.) “Marlborougli-street” (Dublin), for men and women, under 
our own Management; 

(2.) “St. Patrick’s” (Drumcondra, Dublin), for men; 

(3.) “ Our Lady of Mercy” (Baggot-street, Dublin), for women. 

Both of these Colleges are under the management of His Grace 
the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin ; 

(4 ) "Church of Ireland” (Rildare-place, Dublin), for men and 
women, under the management of His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. 
Peaeocke, Archbishop of Dublin ; 

(5.) “ De la Salle ” (Waterford), for men, under the management 
of the Most Rev. Dr. Sheehan, Bishop of Waterford and 
Lismore. 

47- The following Table shows the number of Candidates for 
Ailmission to Training (One and Two Tears’ Courses) in 189S in 
each of the Training Colleges, and the antecedents of those 
admitted to the Two Years’ Course : — 


One- Year Course, i Two-Year Course. 



Numbers 
of Candi- 
dates. 

1 Numbers 

Num- 

! Num- 
] bers ad- 
mitted 

i t0 

| Train- 
' ing. 


Antecedents, 



to 

Train- 

ing. 

bers of 
Can- 
didates. 

Monitors. 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

j Ex-Pupils. 

Teachers. 

(Foe Men.) I 

Marlbo routrb -atr ee t, | 

32 

24 

125 

57 

20 

30 

6 

1 

St. Patrick's, . . ■ 

5 4 

42 

154 

61 

49 

„ 

12 


Church of Ireland, . 

8 

G 

fc.- 

60 

22 1 

14 

4 

4 

- 

De La Salle. 

31 

15 

216 

80 

35 

0 ; 

36 


Total. . . 

125 

87 

558 

220 

IIS 

43 

58 

1 

1 

(For women). 









Marlborough-street, 

34 

20 

262 

81 

44 

31 

a i 

1 

Our Lady of Meroy, 

81 

38 

426 

61 

32 

- 

26 

3 

Church of Ireland, . 

G 

3 

123 

35 

8 

3 

24 

* 

Total. . . 

121 

61 

816 

177 

84 

31 

65 

4 
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Queen's Scholars ia Training — Session, 1897-8. 



No. of 

No. who 
re ill a i noil 
until 
Close of 

First Year’s 
Examination of 
Two-Year 
Students. 

Result of Final Examination. 

Name ot College. 

Scholars 
at com- 
mence— 
mint of 

Ono- Year 
Students. 

Two-Year 

Studunte. 

| 

Session 

1807-8. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 

No. 

P assail. 

No. Ex- 
am iund. 

No. 

Passed. 

No. Ex- 
amined. 

No. 

Passed. 

MEN. 









Marlboronph-sbreet, 

121 

120 

57 

60 

33 

31 

29 

29 

St. Patrick's, . 

165 

161 

61 

61 

41 

40 

62 

02 

Church of Ireland, . 

40 

40 

10 

16 

4 

4 

20 

20 

Do La Salle, 

160 

148 

57 

55 

25 

22 

66 

66 

Total (.Hen), . 

476 

472 

191 

182 

103 

97 

177 

177 

i women. 









Marlborou g h-str eet. 

149° 

148 s 

77 

75 

14 

13 

57 

57 

Our Lady of Mercy, 

153 

152 

58 

58 

39 

39 

55 

65 

Church of Ireland, . 

73 

73 

34 

34 

5 

5 

34 

31 

Total (Women), 

375 

373 

169 

167 

58 

57 

140 

146 

.Total (Men & Women) 

851 

845 

360 

349 

161 

154 

323 

323 


• Includes eight Extern?. 
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Religious 
Denomina- 
tions of 
Queen's 
Scholars, 
Marl- 
borough- 
strcet. 


Printed image 
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19. The Total Number of Trained Teachers in the Service on 
30th September, 1898, was fi,586, or 46*6 per cent, of the total 
nunibei of Principal aud Assistant Teachers in the service, made up 
as follows : — 


College in which Trained. 

Masters. | 

Mistresses. 

Total. 

; Marlljorougb-street, .... 

1,5SS | 

1,092 

2.CS0 

St. Patrick's, ..... 

1,151 ; 

- 

U5I i 

j Our Lady of Mercy, .... 


1,020 

1.020 • 

Church of Ireland, 

196 

297 

493 

De La Salle, ..... 

242 

- 

242 

Total 

3,177 

2,409 

5,536 

Percentage of Trained Teachers to total 
of Principals and Assistants, . . 

54-8 

W0 

46*6 


50. Religious Denominations of the Queen’s Scholars admitted to 
Marlborough-stheet Training College for the Session, 1897-8. 


— 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

Queen's Scholars in Rusidonce, . 

50 

47 

140 

21 

4 

262 

Extern, 

1 

2 

4 

1 

- 

8 


See Tnble E, page 50. 
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u™t!2t ed' Numbers of Trained and Untrained Teachers, and per- 

TaLcCs. ceutage of the number trained to the total number, for each of 
the last ten years 


Year. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Total. 

Per-centnfleof 

Trained 

Teachers. 

1S89 

j 

4,029 

7,192 

11,221 

359 

1890 

4,159 

6,960 

11,119 

37-4 

1891 

4,474 

0.S50 

11,324 

395 

1892 

4,559 

6,816 

11,375 

409 

1893 

4,814 

0,772 

11,586 

415 

1894 

4,995 

6,798 

11,793 

423 

1895 

5,190 

6. 660 

11,850 

43-8 

1896 

5,381 

6.619 

12,000 

44-8 

1S97 

5,546 

6,450 

11,996 

16-2 j 

; 1898 

5,586 

6,389 

11,975 

166 ! 

j 


53. The following Table shows the number of One-year and 
Two-year Students in Training each 3 ’ ear for the last ten years 
in the several Training Colleges, Males and Females being given 
separately : — • 



Men. 

Women. 

Year. 

One 

Year. 

Two Year. 

One 

Year. 

Two Year. 


In 

Second 

Year. 

In First 
Year. 

Second 

Year. 

First 

Year. 

1888-9, 

90 

81 

94 

90 

125 

117 

1889-90, 

82 

109 

87 

101 

111 

116 

1890-91, 

72 

94 

117 

85 

113 

124 

1891-2, 

101 

m 

137 

76 

118 

131 

1892-3, 

108 

136 

116 

84 

127 

123 

1893-4, 

108 

113 

141 

70 

131 

125 

1894-5, 

109 

136 

179 

72 

124 

141 

1805-6, 

105 

176 

142 

66 

141 

137 

1896-7, 

100 

138 

195 

93 

132 

149 

1897-8, 

105 

180 

191 

59 

146 

170 


54. From the table at page 31 it will be seen that the deficiency 
of supply of male teachers from the Training Colleges to fill the 
vacancies occurring within each year has gone down from 1 65 in 
1388 to 34 iu 1808. The deficiency of supply of trained female 
teachers is still large, amounting to 142 in 1898; but this deficiency 
will he less as soon as the two new Colleges about to be established 
for women come into operation. 
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55. Thu results of this year's examination of the Queen's Scholars 
i | laV e proved satisfactory. It may be observed from the table 
, riven at page 29 that no ease of failure occurred at the final 
examination of the two-year students. 

The General Reports on the Colleges for the session 1K07-N 
will he found in the Appendix, Section I. They are favourable 
i and afford evidence of considerable progress. 


Results Examinations of Pupils. 

5 ( 3 . The total number of Schools examined for Results for the tem'n 
periods ended within the twelve months to 30th September, 

1898, by the Inspector's and for which we have been able to 
tabulate the particulars, was S,(jll, viz. : — 

Ordinary Schools (including Convent and 

Monastery Schools), .... 8,382 

Model .Schools (separate departments), . . 7t> 

P. L. Union Schools (Fees payable by the 

Guardians, at their discretion), . . 153 


57. The number of pupils qualified for Results Examination 
and the number examined were as follows : — 


— 

Boys. 

Givis. 

Total. 

pi Number of pupils qualified by attendances 
for presentation at exntni nations for 
Results, ..... 

2S6.380 

302,890 

589,285 

ih.) Number of pupils who were present anil 

examined on day of inspection for 
Results, ..... 

274,812 

285,358 

560,170 


58. The following table shows the number of pupils who passed Peimtip 
in all the three subjects — Reading, Writing, awl Arithmetic — nt ° r 
the Results examinations: — 


Graues. 

Number 

Examined-. 

Number 

Passed. 

Percentage 

Passed. 

Percentage 
cs a mint'll in 
each Class tn 
Total Number 
Examined. 

Infants, .... 

131,455 

122,286 

93 ’0 

23*5 | 

First Class, 

78,806 

68,064 

86*4 

14*1 I 

Second Class, . 

8*1,86+ 

63,441 

78*5 

144 

Third Class, 

76,444 

58,577 

76-6 

187 | 

Fourth Class, . 

66,288 

46,291 

69-8 

1 IS 

Fifth Class (1st stage), 

52,299 

36,55 ; i 

09 -9 

SI-3 

| Fifth Class (*2nil stage), 

36,938 

25,438 

0S*9 

6*6 

| Sixth Class, 

37,076 

25.619 

69-1 

GO 

Total, 

560,170 

446,272 

79-7 

li 0 0 


c 
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Com- 
parative 
view of 
proficiency 
in ordinary 
subjects. 


59, The per-centages of passes gained in Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, &c., in each of the last four years, are set forth in the 




1895. 

1880. 

1897. 

1(409. 

Reading, 


. 94 '5 

94'0 

91-6 

89-7 

Writing, 


9G-1 

95*8 

95*4 

95 3 

Arithmetic, . 


83-3 

84-1 

84-0 

83-5 

Spelling, 


. 33 1 

83 -G 

83-9 

84-3 

Grammar, 


09 *2 

70-2 

70-7 

71-5 

Geography, . 


75-6 

771 

78-2 

78-8 

Agriculture, . 


C3-9 

65-8 

08*3 

67 8 

Hook-keeping, 


. 67-6 

68*5 

70-0 

70-7 

Needlework. . 

• 

. 93*2 

92*9 

93-1 

93-4 


See Table F.. page 51. 

60. The following is a general Abstract of Results in Extra and 


— 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

No. Ex- 
amined. 

No. of 
Passes. 

Peremtag.' 

Passes 
to Numbor, 
Examined 

Vocal Music, ..... 

1,304 

81,152 

71.328 

87*9 

Instrumental Music, ... 

172 

1,110 

1,058 

95*3 ! 

! Drawing, ..... 

1,92S 

90,147 

71,220 

79-0 | 

Kindergarten Work, .... 

416 

46,384 

45,508 

93T 

Girls’ Reading Book and Domestic Economy, 

115 

1,488 

1 ,002 

G7*3 j 

Sewing Machine and Advanced Dressmaking, 

4G2 

4,4110 

8,862 

86-0 j 

Cookery, ..... 

113 

2,501 

2.5U8 

07 0 | 

Management of Poultry, 

18 

347 

313 

90-2 | 

Dairy Management, .... 

5 

87 

77 

88-5 | 

Handicraft, ..... 

13 

200 

18G 

93-0 

Weaving, ..... 

6 

141 

121 

85-8 j 

Net Mending, ..... 

2 

31 

29 

93-5 1 

Hygiene, .... 

21 

312 

211 

67< j 

Geometry aud Mensuration, 

909 

5,807 

4,093 

70-5 j 

Algebra, ..... 

1,420 

1 1,533 

10,093 

G9-4 

Trigonometry, .... 

4 

G 

5 

83-3 ! 

Magnetism and Electricity, 

11 

377 

289 

76-7 | 

Mechanics, ..... 

1 

12 

12 

1000 

Hydrostatics, ..... 

1 

12 

12 

100-0 

Light and Sound, .... 

2 

87 

GO 

69-0 

Physical Geography, .... 

254 

2,5G3 

1,671 

65-2 

Botany, ..... 

1 

46 

14 

SO-4 

French, ..... 

83 

952 

714 

75-0 

Irish, ...... 

83 

1,377 

1,030 

74-3 

Latin, ... . , 

27 

114 

102 

S9-5 

Greek, ...... 

3 

14 

13 

92-9 

lieu-keeping, ..... 

12 

171 

1G1 

94-2 

Inorganic Chemistry, 

1 

26 

20 

769 

Shorthand, . 

8 

47 

39 

83-0 

Typewriting, ..... 

12 

116 

85 

73-3 

Lauudry Work, .... 

10 

218 

218 

100-0 | 

Wool -Spinning, 

I 

2 

108 

10S 

woo | 
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til. The money value of tile passes gained in Vocal Music was £8,337 Money 
4 s. «£, in Drawing was .£12,018 14*. 6 J., and in Kindergarten ’was 
£4,550 16s., for the year; total, £24,906 15*. — See Table Of, page 52. f>aS ‘“' 

The money value of the passes gained in other Extras was £7,159 
2s. id. Of this sum £3,546 10s. represented the value in Geometry 
and Algebra; £751 in Latin, Greek, French, and Irish ; .£417 15*. in 
Physical Geography, aud £i,SS3 17s. 6 d. in branches (exclusive of 
needlework), for Females only. The remainder, £5(50 was spread aver 
the other subjects. 


62. The number of schools in which Vocal Music was taught, v«ai 
and the number of pupils examined for the periods ended within M “ aio - 
the twelve months to 30tli September, 1 898, compared with those 
examined in 1897, were as follows : — 



Schools. 

Pupils 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed. 

1897, . 

1,807 

79,011 

68,977 

ISOS, . 

1,361 

81,152 

71,328 

Increase in 1898, 

57 

1,541 

2,351 


63. There is a considerable increase in the number of schools P»»4o g . 
in which Drawing is taught, and the number of pupils Inns ad- 
vanced proportionately. Statistics under both heads for 1898, 
at compared with 1SD7, are as follows : — 



Schools. 

Pupils 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed. 

1S97, . 

1,751 

83,913 

Gtl.OGo 

189S, . 

1,928 

90,147 

71,220 

InoreaEC in 189S, . 

177 

6.234 

5,155 


64. It is to be regretted that, both in the ease of Vocal Music 
and Drawing, a very large number of instances occur in which 
teachers qualified to teach these branches tail to do so; but this is 
a matter that will bo remedied in future. 


Industrial aud Technical Instruction. 


65. The returns from the Inspectors’ reports on the subject of 
Needlework continue to indicate that satisfactory numbers ot 
pupils are under instruction and that due proficiency in this 
subject is attained. The importance of this industrial branch 
also continues to be fully recognised, and the teachers are 

j. 1. . -i iv ■*. .. £1. * . f.'v nutro 


alive to the necessity for improving their qualifications to give 
oner instruction. The mimhev of Girls examined in Neei 


proper instruction. The number of Girls examined in Needlework 
was 172,615, of whom 161,209 passed the required standards. 
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60. The Alternative Scheme of Literary and Industrial instruc- 
tion for female pupils of Sixth Class, initiated in 1SS9, was found 
to be carried out by 1,311 schools in which female teachers were 
employed, representing about one-third of the schools in which it 
might possibly have been taken up. In view of the comparative 
want of appreciation displayed by managers and teachers in 
regard to this scheme, we have left its adoption optional in 
every case. 


Schema for 07. The Results of the Alternative Scheme (Literary and 
Si«h Clan. Industrial) for Sixth Class Girls in 1,311 schools in which it 
was operative were as follows : — 


- 


Number 

Examined. 

Number 

Passed. 

J>c-- 

esntages 

of 

I'aeses. 


Literary Programme. 





Reading (including Test Books on suitable 
Industrial Subjects and on Domestic 
Economy, with knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter). 

6,078 

5,363 

832 


English Composition (including Letter- 
writing) on various subjects, which 
should embrace Geography, Grammar, 
Ac.— skill in Penmanship taken into 
account. 

Industrial Programme. 

6,0*0 

5,412 

89*5 

Plain Needle- 

Plain Needlework, including Shirtmaking, 

6,015 

5,861 

970 

work. 




Dressmaking, 

2,968 

2,796 

942 


Fine Underclothing 

1,706 

1,595 

935 

Special 

Knitting, 

4,855 

4,715 

977 

Industries, ; 


Class A. 

Repairing, 

51 

42 

778 


Clothwork, 

20 

17 

850 


Wool, Preparation of 

3 

3 

1900 


Lacemaking, 

232 

218 

940 


Mountmcllick Work, 

1.037 

1,593 

976 


Art Needlework, 

395 

3S7 

9S0 

Special 

Industries, 

Gold and Silver Lacs Work, 

16 

J5 

938 

Class B. 

Hangings, Ac 

IS 

47 

979 


Glovemaking, .... 

16 

14 

87-5 


Artificial Flower making, .... 

15 

15 

1009 


Other kinds of Cottage Industries, . 

87 

S7 

IBM) 
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(jS. The number of Special Industrial Departments connected l^tral 
with schools where advanced needlework, embroidery, lace- 
making, kc., is taught under the provisions of Rule 52 to the 
senior girls who have passed the literary course, and to young 
women of the locality who are not pupils of the schools, was 01 
on 30th September, 1S9S, of which 60 were connected with 
Convent National Schools and 3 with ordinary National Schools, 
and one with the Central Model School. 

09. Weaving classes under extern teachers (to whom we paid Weaving, 
special salaries), continued to be taught in a few of the Convent 
National Schools with satisfactory results. Net-mending Net- 
siniilarly was taught for short courses by experts in a few Coast 
or Island National Schools. 

70. In addition to the instruction imparted in Cookery in 52 cvvksn 
Schools by qualified members of the Teaching Stall's, the subject ulmiry 
was taught in 61 schools to 141 separate Cookery classes by the work, 
special experts employed by us to visit various localities and 
assist in extending a practical knowledge of the subject. These 
experts have given courses of instruction in Practical Cookery 
and Laundry Work to classes organized by the Secretary of the 
Royal Irish Association for the Employment of Women (Country 
Department), 

The following figures show the progress that has been made : — 



Schools. 

Pupils 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed. 

Cookery was taught, in 1897, in 

. 104 

2,069 

2,007 

„ .. 1898, „ 

. 113 

2,561 

2,508 

Increase in 1898, 

9 

492 

591 

Laundry work was taught, in 1897, in 

G 

91 

90 

„ 1898, „ 

. 10 

218 

218 

Increase in 1838. 

4 

127 

128 


71. Kindergarten system continues to be practised in several KM.r- 
large schools with regularly organized infants' departments. -“ r,e “' 

The number of schools in which Kindergarten work was taught, 
and the number of pupils examined, as compared with 1S97, 
were as follows : — 



Schools. 

Pupils 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed- 

1897. . 

885 

42,713 

41.661 

1898, . 

4 in 

4G.3S1 

45.50S 

Increase iu 1898, 

31 

3.G71 

w 
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Pupils of 70. X n 34 National Schools, pupils of Industrial Schools ( certified 
Set:”"' 1 under the Industrial Schools Act) were found in attendance, 
fun, Ur The number of these pupils on the rolls on the last day of the 
,h " Ac,) ' results year was 349 hoys and 1,938 girls — total, 2,307; and the 
average daily attendance was fur pupils of all ages, 2,218, and fur 
those of 3 to 15 years of age, 2,142. The Industrial pupils attend- 
ing School are instructed in the same manner as the ordi- 
nary day pupils ; but payment for their instruction is not made 
by us, hut by the Industrial Schools Department. 


Agriculture. 

73. As set forth at page 51, Table if, 81,20S pupils were 
examined examined in the Agricultural Text Books by the District 
» u • k ™u« f Inspectors in the ordinary National Schools at their Results 
ngncu tme. Examinations, and 55,030 passed. Such instruction in the theory 
of Agriculture, for which ordinary Results Fees are payable, is 
c mipiilsory for hoys in 4tli, 5tli, and Otli classes in all rural schools, 
conducted by Masters. It is optional in the case of girls in 
schools where the Teacher is qualified to give the instruction. 

S-liool 74. The total number ot School Farms in connexion with 
Kamii. ordinary National Schools on the 30th September, 1898, was 48, 
of which 41 were reported on. I he boys in the advanced classes 
of schools with School Farms attached are examined in the 
practice as well as in the theory of Agriculture, and special fees 
are paid on the proficiency of the pupils and on the satisfactory 
state of the farms. The names of the schools and the extent of 
the farm attached to each will be found in the Appendix, Section 
IV. The total number of pupils examined in Practical Agricul- 
ture was 817, of whom 702 passed. 

Closes! in 75. In 37 of these schools we made payments to the pupils of 
agricultural classes ior working on the small farms or gardens, 
ture. under the direction of the teachers, assisted by agricultural 
monitors. 

'J he number of pupils who, on account of their regularity of 
attendance at the farm work, and proficiency at the examinations, 
received payments was 479; and the number of agricultural 
monitors who fulfilled the conditions prescribed in their case 
was 80. 

a-lmoi 76. We had 109 schools with School Gardens attached on 
Hardens. 30th September, 189S, as compared with 101 for the previous 
year. Eighty-seven were examined within the year ; the others 
were not long enough in operation to be ready for examination. 
For the management of these Gardens, and for the practical 
knowledge displayed by the pupils, we giant special fees upon 
the reports of the District Inspectors. The number of pupils 
examined in these schools was 1,987, of whom 1,644 passed. 
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77 The Albert Agricultural Institution at Glasnevin has been 
attended by the following classes during the year ended 30th 
September, 1898 : — 


( Resident-paying, . 

id.) Agricultural Students, . ■ Resident-free by Competitive Examination 
( Non-Resident-paying, . . . 


ib ) Female Dairy Students ( First Session, 

(Resident). I Second Session, . 

um Queen’s Scholars (Non-Resident at Albert Institution) 


41 

110 


From Mar Ibarougli-atrect Training College, 1 *>o 

From "Church of Ireland "Training College, . 10 

ICO 

, i First Session. . . 6 

<ii> National School Teachera (Resident/, . - Second Session 7 

(Third Session. . ! 15 


(<.) Creamery Managers (Resident), 


14 


The male Queen's Scholars of the Training Colleges above noted Pract:«.i 
attend at the Institution, Glasnevin, once each week during their 
course of training. Their instruction is directed mainly towards L?«e. 
giving them correct ideas of improved farm and garden practice. 

They receive teaching from the Agriculturist and Horticulturist 
of the establishment, and they have a full opportunity for seeing 
practical and scientific Agriculture and Horticulture illustrated Iiorti- 
oii the farms and gardens. culture 

All pupils of the Institution, male and female, receive full d “'t ”>d 
instruction iu Creamery and ordinary Dairy management. miuuM- 5 ' 

The arrangements for agricultural experiments, including “ pot g°“ e ‘ ti . 
cultivations ’ alluded to in our last Report, have been in operation meut«. 
during the year. Very instructive and interesting results have 
been thus brought under the notice of the students. 

The pupils of the Dairy department (females) have had PjuIov 
during the periods of their attendance at the Sessions for Dairy 
instruction, full opportunity of gaining useful information in the 
management of Poultry, including artificial incubation and the 
methods of fattening. 


7S. The department for instruction in Bee-keeping continued Bua-k«|.- 
in operation during the year. “*• 

Examinations in the theory and practice of Bee-keeping have 
been held by experts nominated by the Bee-keepers’ Association 
of Ireland, and certificates have been awarded where merited. 

The number of these certificates issued within the year was 33. 


79. We have during the year arranged tentatively means for A gI i,. 
teaching Agricultural Science to the classes that attend the 
Teachers' Sessions. The experiment has been successful and we " 
consider that a development of the system for the benefit of 
these teachers would be most useful. 
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Munster SO. The Munster Institution, Cork, continues to make nond 
institution. p rt ,nreM;s. the nutiihors in attendance at the Sessions of 1808 


Laving 1 >een : — 

<<r.> 3Iale Agricultural Students (Resident), . . 11 

{b.) Female Daily Students (Be^ident), First Session, . . 35 

„ „ Second Session, . . 37 

„ „ Third Session, . . 36 

<i-.> Creamery Managers, ...... 21 


Dairy And The* Daily ».le|>i\i , tuionfc for f 01 ns lies at the last two sessions liad 
Cieamery j n attendance siN many pupils as the |>lncc could accommodate, 
mra”?* Ill this department the results of the examinations were 
satisfactory. The Ladies’ Committee continued to give important 
assistance in the instruction of the pupils in Cookery, Laundry- 
work, and Needlework, and in supervising the arrangements for 
the health and comfort of the students. 

The special class for the instruction of Creamery Managers 
was again held at the School, and was attended by 21 persons. 

The Itinerant dairy instruction of the farmers in the Province 
of Munster, which has heen so energetically pursued during the 
year through the efforts of the Governors, has been productive 
of very satisfactory results. Their continuous efforts in the 
encouragement and organizing of dairy instruction in the 
Province of Munster have largely overcome the difficulties at 
first experienced, and afford much room for hope that there will 
be in the future a satisfactory development of this important 
work. 


iiistnicion 8L '^ e Progress iu Itinerant dairy instruction noted in the 
i»y itinerant year 1897 has continued during 1898. The attendances at the 
iiaS instruction given in Munster by the itinerant Dairy instructresses 
at the different centres, continued to he large and was represen- 
tative of the farming classes. 


The Itinerant Dairy Instructresses continue their visits to the 
homes of the pupils, and there instruct them iu the use of the 
simpler Dairy implements, and advise them as to improvements 
generally. An increased interest is taken iu these home visits, 
and the reserve on the part of small farmers, in respect of allow- 
ing their dairies to be visited by the instructresses, is largely 
decreasing. 


Hairy 82. The two Creamery Instructors have been very fully 

Instruction occupiied in the inspection of existing creameries, and in advising 
Creameries, upon sites and plans for new Creameries. In this matter the 
Board of Public Works co-operated in the preparation of plans. 

The services of the Instructors are available for all Creameries, 
whether Proprietary, Joint-stock, or Co-operative, but the Co- 
operative Creameries have most largely utilized them. The 
work of the Insti uctors is appreciated generally throughout the 
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country, and it is satisfactory to know that harmonious relations 
exist between the promoters o( the Creamery system in Ireland 
and the Instructors provided by the Government. The improve- 
ments in Creamery management constantly in progress on the 
Continent, render it necessary that in Ireland there should be an 
endeavour to make equal advauces no meet foreign competition. 

The Instructors, with this point in view, keep themselves 
acquainted with all available information on the subject. 

S3. Reports on experiments in potato culture and in methods Experi- 
fnr the prevention of potato disease which were carried out at our 
Agricultural Establishments at Glasuevin and Cork, and also at 
the ordinary School Farms throughout the country, will he found 
in the Appendix, Section IV. A large variety of potatoes has 
been sent into districts in which it is desirable to introduce new 
kinds. The object in sending these new varieties to Agricultural 
Schools is mainly to test and make known their suitability for 
cultivation in the districts near the schools. The teachers of the 
schools undertake to distribute amongst farmers some of the 
potatoes that appear to possess valuable qualities. 

The spraying of potatoes as a preventive of disease lias made 
extraordinary progress in the country. The process appeal's to he 
now past the experimental stage. 


Books and Requisites. 

.34. During the year the number of articles on our List of •»<) 
Books and Requisites was increased from 1,140 to 2,032. The r “ iul ” 
additions included 35 sets of Readers, comprising 206 books. The 
several classes in our schools are thus provided with a variety of 
general reading hooks, as wel 1 as with reading books in Irish 
and English History, Geography, Domestic Economy, and Animal 
Life. Upwards of 160 varieties of copy-hooks with headlines, &c.. 
and over 220 diagrams and books for Object Lessons are also 
among the new articles available for selection by Managers and 
Teachers. Arrangements have also been made by which Manager's 
and Teachers can obtain a large and varied assortment of Kinder- 
garten goods and teaching appliances. 

85. The number of requisitions for the purchase of hooks, ice., 
was 25,235, amounting in value to .£30,475 3s. lOd on which we 
allowed the cost of the remittances to the extent of £170 4s. 4d. 

During 1S98-9 there were 174 grants of Free Stock, amounting 
in value to £745 7s. Ski, made in the case of new schools, and 
of schools in which extensive structural improvements had been 
carried out by private contributions. In addition, there were 120 
Free Grants to Model Schools, fee., which amounted in value to 
£229 Ids. 5d., and all school account books were given 
gratuitously. Goods were purchased for the stores during the 
year at a cost of £26,430 Its. (Id. 
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The issues comprised 1,095,798 reading books and 2,590,40ft 
copy books and drawing books. 

The books, requisites, &c., were sold, as nearly as possible, at 
their cost price; and were sent carriage free to the schools or to 
the stations and outlying places nearest to them. This expense 
of transmission amounted to £2,147 6s. Id., besides a sum of 
£237 Is. id. for postage on small parcels. 


Private Contribution Funds. 

Ciriisk 86, The "Carlisle and Blake” Fund is still at the disposal of this 

PniSmiE Board for the special recognition ol distinguished merit shown 
hy Teachers as school-keepers. The Premiums awarded are to 
the value of £5 to one successful candidate in each school district in 
every fourth year.* The names of the Teachers who secured the 
Prizes for 1898 will be lound in the Appendix. 

lleM 87. Tile "Reid Bequest” special prizes, under the will of 

Uequeat. the j ate j> t Reid, Esq., ll.d„ varying from £25 to £10 each, 
were awarded to twelve male Monitors of National Schools in the 
County of Kerry for superior answeringat competitive examinations 
for the prizes. The names of the successful competitors for these 
prizes will also be found in the Appendix. 

Statistics. S3. Attached hereto are statistics as to the schools, the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils, &c., also our financial statement for the 
year ended 31st March, 1899. 


Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction. 

89. We have had under consideration during the past year at 
various times the Report of the Commissioners of Manual and 
Practical Instruction, and, as we have already informed your 
Excellency, have approved of the recommendations of that 
Commission. We hope during the current year to take steps to 
give effect to these recommendations. 


Commissioners. 

90. On February 4, 1899, the Right Honorable Christopher 
Talbot Redington, D.L., Resident Commissioner, died ; and at our 
meeting of 7tli February following we expressed our deep regret 
at his loss in the following Resolution, unanimously passed : — 

"That we place on the Minutes of our proceedings today, the 
“ expression of our deep and sincere sorrow, on the occasion of the 
“ lamented death of Mr. Reclington, who, for the all too short 
' period of little more than four years, filled the important post of 
" Resident Commissioner'. He brought to the discharge of tie 

9 Convent, Monastery, and Model Schools are excluded from the eonip.tition 
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a important duties of his office, a singularly clear judgment and 
s « m ost just and impartial mind. He won for himself the respect 
“and confidence of his colleagues on this Board, and did much 
.< to increase amongst us that mutual respect for the opinions of 
“ each other, which has enabled our work to he carried on in a 
a manner conducive to the public service and the advance of 
t( Primary Education in Ireland. 

“That we adjourn our meeting to-day, as a mark of respect to 
“the memory of our deeply mourned and lamented friend and 
“ colleague. 

«< That a copy of this resolution, with the expression of our 
« sincere and respectful sympathy, be forwarded to Miss Redington 
“and her sisters.” 

On February 22, 1899, we received your Excellency’s letter 
appointing William Joseph Myles Starkie, Esq., SLA., LiTT.P., 
Resident Commissioner in succession to the late Mr. Redington. 

91 We submit this, as our Report for the past year, to Your 
Excellency, and in testimony thereof have caused our Corporate 
Seal to be hereunto affixed, this Eighteenth day of July, One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety-nine. 


(Signed)) 

M. S. Seymouu, 
A. Hamilton, 


j- Secretaries. 
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Taule A — Showing the total number of Schools in each County on the 
the total number of Pupils on the Rolls of Schools examined for the 
Religious Denominations *»f these Pupils: the total average number on 




Total 


Alton. lao Cu at .ivhuols examir.pl f-r 

ritUVlNCKS 

AND 

PC liniLer ol 
Seliould ill 

Number of 
Sehniild 
from w hieli 
Returns 

lui Total Number of Pupils on Rolls on last 
day of Results yi ar. 

CoUNTIKS- 

3 80 S 

have lieell 
rvi’uiithl 

Males. 

Females. 

Tuial. 

U i.stkii : 

; Antrim, . . 

C«fl 

080 

40,931 

40,034 

80,965 

Armagh, . 

•J79 

-78 

12.410 

12,268 

24,687 

1 Cavan, 

201 

290 

9.878 

9.499 

1 0,:I77 

I Donegal, . 

432 

429 

15,937 

15.011 

30.948 j 

1 Down, 

498 

4 93 

25,567 

24,541 

50.108 . 

Fermanagh, 

1S1 

180 

5,780 

5,450 

1 1.23G 

1 Londouderrv, . 

303 

303 

12.439 

12,137 

21,576 j 

i Monaghan. 

189 

189 

7,037 

6,933 

13,970 j 

Tyrone, 

372 

371 

13,215 

12,679 

25,894 | 

Total, 

3,234 

3,218 

143,203 

1 38,658 

281,761 

ftlUNt-TEIl : 
1 Clare, 

2.78 

255 

1 1,279 

11,740 

23,019 

Coilc. 

7.76 

752 

37,074 

38.572 

75,64ii 

Kerry, 

3li 1 

361 

17,908 

18,432 

36,340 

Limei iek, . 

20.0 

265 

12,700 

14,123 

26,823 1 

Tipperary. 

Waterford, 

324 

323 

13,433 

15,319 

28,752 « 

142 

141 

6,241 

7,960 

14,201 | 

Total, 

2,106 

2,097 

98,635 

106, 14G 

204.781 | 

Leinster : 
Carlow, 

82 

82 

3,179 

3,260 

j 

6,439 j 

Dublin, 

329 

327 

25.24 1 

29,6 IG 

54,857 

Kildare, 

104 

104 

4,323 

4,651 

8,974 : 

Kilkenny, . 
King’s, 

187 

187 

7, H'O 

7,493 

14,593 

121 

121 

5,127 

5,225 

10,352 ! 

1 Longford, 

112 

1 12 

4,41 1 

4,529 

8,940 

1 Louth, . 

10S 

106 

4,704 

5,482 

in, 186 

1 Meath, 

181 

179 

6,349 

6,745 

1 3,094 

Queen’s, . 

123 

123 

4,811 

4,827 

9,638 

Westmeath, 

137 

136 

5,149 

5,573 

10,722 

Woxlonl, 

172 

171 

0,875 

8,128 

1 5,003 

Wicklow, 

128 

128 

4,839 

4,637 

9,476 

Total, 

1,784 

1,776 

82,108 

90,166 

172,274 j 

CoNNAUUllT . 
Galway, . . . 

430 

434 

19,887 

20,360 

40,247 ; 

Leitrim, 

210 

209 

7,840 

7,679 

15,519 i 

Mavo, 

421 

419 

20,226 

20,778 

41,0114 

Uoscommon, . . 

243 

3ii 

10,714 

11,061 

21.775 ' 

<liuo, 

SIS 

•217 

8,586 

8,871 

17,457 

Total, . 

1,027 

1,320 

67,253 

68,749 

136,002 

, Ur.srEa, . 

3,234 

3,218 

143,203 

138,558 

281,761 

Munster, 

2.106 

2,097 

9 s, 635 

106,146 

2«»4,78l 

: I ml >bT Eft, 

1,784 

1,776 

62,10b 

90, ! 66 

172,274 

Cosy AUGllT, 

1 ,027 

1,520 

67,253 

68,749 

136,002 

I A I. L Ir.bXANU, . 

R.n.ii 

8.6! 1 

39 1 , 1 99 

403,619 

794,818 


Per-ouniagts lo total 
cm Rolls, 


4'J 2 


50 b 


JCOO 
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3fltli September, 1 S9S ; tlio number of Schools lYniu which 1’ if urns WS'IP received ; 
Results periods ending within the twelve months to :10th September. lsQS ; the 
the Hulls ; und the Total nvi-rnge Dnilv Atteiidunce fur the periods imlictitsd. 

jhe Rrtult« period! cn<)inft within thctw.lve months tf*oth Sept.mi er.lM-U. 


ib) R.ligious Denominations/ 


I (t 1 Avetupi - 1 
‘ Xtitul-cr of , 
Pupils.. n I 


(il'T-'lal 

l*aVlr U 


R.C. 

BC. 

Prm. 

Mctli. 

Otbi-rs. 

Total. 

tin 11, Milt, 

t-r tit., 

Rvnulis yi-nrs. 

CflCKTIK. 

18,450 

19,773 

38,001 

2,SG4 

1,871 

80,965 

81,312 

56,311 

U i.s i eu : 
Antrim. 

10,860 

S,2G 1 

4,310 

l,0l<i 

246 

24,6S7 

25,058 

16.415 

Armagh. 

15,530 

2,954 

702 

175 

10 

19,377 

19,851 

11,877 

Cavan. 

23,008 

3,507 

3,074 

347 

22 

30,948 

30,904 

18,320 

Donegal. 

11,871 

12,488 

22,570 

1.473 

1,706 

50, 1 08 

50.501 

34,390 

Down. 

6,322 

4,239 

206 

458 


11,236 

1 1,516 

6,967 

Fermanagh. 

10,431 

5,00 1 

8,689 

170 

285 

24,576 

24.941 

15,926 

I .ondotiderry. 

9,090 

1,952 

1,947 

65 

10 

13,970 

14,308 

8.8H) 

Monaghan. 

13,309 

6,395 

.'5,407 

48( 

237 

25.894 

26,254 

16,298 

Tyrone. 

120,779 

64,570 

81,966 

7,048 

4,398 

281,761 

264.645 

185,384 

Total. 

22,67: 

316 

22 


4 

23,019 

23.684 

14,646 

Munster : 
Clare. 

70,519 

4,260 

250 

38, s 

220 

75,640 

76,810 

5J.6S3 

Cork. 

35,470 

79<i 

17 

37 

20 

36,340 

37,680 

24,498 

Kerry. 

25,024 

643 

74 

106 

76 

26,823 

27,4 61 

1 8,551 

Limerick. 

*27,581 

1,046 

78 

35 

10 

28,752 

29,413 

19,424 

Tipperary. 

13,709 

355 

28 

23 

26 

14,201 

14,366 

9,990 

Waterford. 

195,940 

7,418 

478 

589 

356 

204,781 

209,420 

laajua 

Total. 

5,678 

737 

8 

14 

n 

6,4 39 

6.582 

4.267 

Leinster : 
Carlow. 

45,554 

7,373 

762 

431 

737 

54,857 

55,145 

35,746 

Dublin. 

8,251 

631 

56 

12 

24 

8,974 

9,110 

5,817 

Kildare. 

14,041 

522 

19 

8 

3 

14,59-: 

14.835 

9,825 

Kilkenny. 

9,555 

700 

45 

37 

9 

10,352 

10,502 

6,567 

King’s. 

8,105 

751 

44 

35 

5 

8,940 

9,027 

5,387 

Longford. 

9,398 

519 

209 

49 

11 

10,186 

10.474 

6,819 

Louth. 

12.355 

684 

46 

3 

6 

13,094 

13,351 

8,809 

Meath. 

8,1 73 

1,005 

52 

43 

5 

9,63^ 

9,830 

6,277 

Queen'd. 

10,158 

508 

31 

25 

5 

10,722 

10.7611 

6,948 

Westmeath. 

13,950 

1,001 

44 


3 

15,003 

1 5.333 

9,692 

Wexford. 

7.882 

1,464 

55 

70 

5 

9,476 

9,564 

6,154 

Wicklow. 

153,400 

1 5,956 

1,371 

732 

815 

172,274 

174,580 

112,366 

Total. 

39,617 

532 

81 

14 


40,247 

40,990 

24 009 

Connaught 

Galway. 

14,000 

1,389 

25 

103 

2 

15,519 

16,008 

9,o 2 9 

Leitrim. 

40,206 

661 

127 

3 

7 

41,001 

42,474 

24,021 

Mayo. 

21,253 

-138 

65 


12 

21,775 

22,463 

12,096 

Roscommon. 

16,011 

1,248 

10.. 

57 

3H 

17,457 

17,887 

10,696 

Sligo. 

131,087 

4,268 

403 

184 

60 

1 36,002 

1 39,822 

81,255 

Total. 

120.779 

64,570 

84,9G( 

7,048 

4,39> 

281,761 

284,645 

185,3*4 

Ulster. 

105,1140 

7,418 

478 

589 

356 

204,781 

209,420 

139,7jr-' 

Mi's si t a. 

153,400 

15,956 

1,371 

732 

815 

172,274 

174,580 

112.368 

Leiss-tkr. 

131,11.97 

4,‘26S 

403 

184 

60 

1 36,002 

1 39,822 

81,255 

«JoN> AUGHT. 

fi01,-JOb 

92,212 

87.218 

8,553 

5,629 

791,81* 

80**, 40" 
- 

518.799 

Ai.l Ireland 

75-6 

1 IQ 

no 

M 

07 

loo-o 

04*2 



lYr- 





Pi r-ccntase oi average -lalt) 



centagfi to total nn Rolls. 


nUeinluiieu 

number n 

Hull*. UV ' r i "' 



faf-H-s Wfl i ni-i y j-hlitnl isofl by 1 lie Uniy r-rsily nf Snn Lhai.l^i.ha.t.i-1-i-U 
d image d i g it i sed *by ih e ' l!j niv^lt/ 1 BfoW 1 Ltb ra ry Digitisation Unit 
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Sixty-fifth Report of the Commissioner s [1898, 


Table B. — Showing, according to Provinces ancl Comities, the number of PiOman* 
year, of the 3,278 Schools from which Returns have been 


PRUVIN l KS 

Total 
No. of 
Schools. 


Undor Homan Catholic Teachers. 



I’ndcr 


CuCVTlKS. 

No. of 
Schools. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

p,™. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

No. i.f 
Schools. 

H.C. 


Ulster, 

Antrim, 

257 

70 

4,066 

174 

376 


6 

5,522 

1B3 



Armagh, 

114 

51 

4,246 

•218 

98 

8 

4 

4.604 

su 

3-2-2 



135 

111 

7,4 111 

5*24 

61 

15 

2 

8.012 

e» 



Donegal, 

233 

144 

11.722 

554 

355 

19 

17 

12 .667 

89 

1 ,287 


Down, . 

234 

75 

5,02(1 

2 10 

332 

4 

8 

5,574 

154 



Fermanagh, . 

U)!i 

58 

•2,95(1 

600 

24 

36 

- 

3,610 

p0 

563 


Londonderry, 

185 

62 

3,814 

192 

391 

1 

Hi 

4.414 

121 

1,161 


I Monaghan, 
| Tyrone, 

103 

66 

4,859 

189 

209 

6 


5,263 

34 

O'JO 


242 

125 

7,222 

784 

427 

46 

21 

8,500 

115 

1,161 


Total, . 

1,612 

762 

52,209 

3,475 

2,273 

135 

74 

5B.IGG 

827 

7,374 


Mu not eu. 
Clare, . 

fi4 

63 

7,487 

174 

11 


4 

• 

7.67G 

1 

3 



231 

215 

23,05 1 

656 

J2 

•20 

6 

•23,745 

11 

33 


Kerry, . 

115 

111 

J 4.(1 MU 

382 

- 

3 

7 

14,482 

4 

U 


Limerick, 

67 

62 

5,57 1 

189 

16 

16 

Oil 

5,812 

3 

12 


Tipperary, 

111 

J 04 

9,885 

35!) 

36 

•2 

6 

10,288 

6 

38 


Waterford, . 

40 

3.‘i 

4,21 1 

144 

7 

o 

10 

4,374 

1 

18 


Total, . 

(528 

594 

G4,29o 

1,904 

82 

43 

53 

66,377 

26 

11-2 


Leinster. 
Carlow, . . 

30 

27 

2,878 

86 

3 


2 

2,969 

3 

25 


Dublin, 

78 

48 

8,421 

219 

11 

5 

- 

8,659 

20 

92 

1 


Kildare, 

43 

42 

3,911 

127 

6 

5 

6 

4,055 

1 


Kilkenny, , 

(58 

64 

4,679 

171 

8 

- 

3 

4,861 

4 

110 


King’s, . 
Longford, 

57 

55 

4.778 

213 

7 

10 

8 

5,016 

o 

9 


44 

42 

3,686 

146 

9 

5 

- 

3,846 

o 

33 


Louth, . 

33 

30 

•2,174 

103 

13 

- 

- 

2,5911 

:i 

•29 


Meath, . 

58 

54 

3,783 

190 

10 

- 

3 

3,991 

•j 

45 


Queen’s, 

46 

4b 

3,31 1 

170 

6 

1 

- 

3,488 

3 

7 


Westmeath, . . 

33 

32 

3,126 

92 

4 

- 

o 

3,224 

1 

1 


W exford, 

65 

59 

5.232 

• 2 oy 

6 

- 

o 

5,449 

6 

29 


Wicklow, . 

51 

41 

3,466 

158 

3 

1 

- 

3,628 

10 

68 


Total, . 

606 

537 

49,753 

1,984 

86 

27 

26 

51,776 

57 



Connaught. 












Galway, 

88 

85 

8,306 

271 

14 

3 

3 

8,597 

3 

14 


Leiti ini, 

88 

82 

6.436 

31)1 

8 

20 

_ 

(>,765 

6 

24 


Mayo, . 

90 

85 

8,908 

273 

20 

- 

1 

9,202 

5 

hi 


Roscommon, . 

65 

63 

5,827 

223 

15 

1 

_ 

6,066 

2 

12 


Sligo, . 

111 

95 

7,385 

388 

18 

6 

* 

7,801 

5 

53 


Total, . , 

432 

410 

26,862 

1,456 

75 

30 

8 

38,431 

21 

119 


Gross Total, 

3,278 

•2,303 

203,119 

8,719 

2,516 

•235 

161 

214,75( 

931 

8,054 
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of National Education in Ireland. 


Otiiolics an l Protestant Pupils on the Rolls on the last day of their Result,, 
received, and which were attended by both Denominations. 


Protestant Teaohere. 


F-C. | Pr *a. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

No. of j R c 
Schools' K C - 

UNO 11,594 
• V23 l.-Uil 

GOO 

425 

19.224 

4 340 

256 

54 

4,53d 

4 29 

io3 mi 

61 

4 

1.199 

2 119 

1.678 1,795 

155 

3 

4,913 

- - 

:jit» 8,977 

581 

781 

17,393 

5 285 


200 

II 

2,347 

1 44 

21! il> 4,6511 

84 

141 

8,190 

2 fil 

720 681 

a 

7 

1,851 

3 78 

IjiW 3,121 

245 

145 

7,283 

2 241 

4,217 32,644 

2,140 

1,571 

67,946 

23 1,197 




61 


465 4 

63 

2 

567 

5 530 

127 3 

4 

_ 

142 

_ _ 

93 22 

- 

4 

131 

2 16 

168 9 

14 

- 

229 

1 11 

67 8 

- 

in 

103 

- 

971 53 

81 

16 

1,233 

8 557 

77 



102 


1,743 147 

227 

•217 

2,426 

10 2,060 

42 3 

_ 


46 

_ 

83 8 

- 


201 

_ _ 

75 - 

2 


87 

_ 

45 

2 

5 

86 

_ _ 

37 | 15 

2 

_ 

83 

_ 

31 : 1U 

_ 


89 

2 261 

113 j 8 

1 

- 

129 

_ _ 

23 13 

18 


60 

_ 

219 7 

_ 

1 

256 

_ 

407 38 

31 

o 

546 

- 

2.305 219 

283 

225 

4,111 

12 2,321 

126 28 

11 


179 


237 6 

15 

2 

284 


85 40 

2 

_ 

144 


75 3 

H 

_ 

96 


161 23 

15 

9 

261 

1 1 

6SS 100 

49 

» 

964 

1 1 

23,778 j33.0t6 

2,553 

3,823 

74,2-54 

44 4,076 


Under Roman Catholic and Protestant Teachers. 


Uf.STER, 

976 Antrim. 

291 Armagh. 

222 Cavan. 

- Donegal. 

528 Down. 

1'29 Fermanagh. 
12U Londonderry*. 

223 .Monaghan. 
■116 Tyrone. 


59 26 2,905 Total. 


- I - Clare. 

17 I 23 764 Cork. 

- - - Kerry. 

2(1 40 195 Limerick. 

5 1 78 Tipperary. 

- - - Waterford. 


Leinster. 

Carlow. 


Kildare. 

- Kilkenny. 

- King's. 

- Longford. 
Louth. 

313 Meath. 

- Queen's. 

- Westmeath. 

- Wexford. 
Wicklow. 


10 

12 

6 

74 

11) 

12 

6 

74 

882 

141 

125 

1 6 858 


Galway. 

Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 
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Sixty-fifth Report of the Commissioners 


[ 1 81*8. 


T.uiu: C. — Showing, according to Provinces and Counties, the numh cr 
of («) Rum AN Catholic, and (It) Pnomi'AXT Pupils on Rolls on last, lav 
of their Results year of 5,32(3 Schools, from which returns have 
received, and which were attended solely by one Denomination. 



Total 

U wler Human 


Un.U 


— 

Provinces 

Catholic T'-aclu-rs. 







of 



No. of 

lb) No. of Pupils— Prot<stant<. 

Counties. 








Schools. 

of ! 
School a. | 

R.C. 

School u. 

E. C. 

Pres. 

M.-th. 

Olliers. 

Tufal. 

Ulster. 










Antrim, 

426 

73 

12,135 

353 

13,594 

25,636 

•2,235 



Armagh, . 

1 U3 

52 

6,263 

111 

,i,3an 

2,672 

7J5 


8,8:10 

Cavan, 

1.51 

10.5 

7,731 

49 

1,571 

462 

93 


Donegal, . 

lrtii 

149 

10,939 

47 

1,275 

924 

173 

o 


Down, 

*-'.59 

50 

5,076 

2(10 

6,093 

13,135 

887 

&I7 


Fermanagh, 

71 

37 

2,765 

34 

1,610 

65 

•210 

135 

; 


Londonderry, 

llllj 

44 

,5.39.5 

74 

2,592 

3.604 

126 

5,4 V 
1,11)5 
4,!.;.) 

.Monaghan, 

86 

51 

4,li27 

35 

95.5 

798 


Tyrone, 

1211 

50 

4.685 

78 

2,876 

1,816 

193 

71 

Total, 

1,1)01 

611 

59,966 

990 

35,894 

49,112 

4,691 

2,092 

92,31111 

Munstkr. 









* ; 

Clare, . . 

191 

137 

1.5,187 

4 

91 

4 




Cork, 

Kerry, 

.520 

451 

46,90.5 

69 

•2,958 

230 

288 

110 

3.556 
344 I 

*24') 

234 

21,372 

12 

287 

14 

30 


Limerick, , 

1.011 

192 

■20,325 

6 

257 

*21 

70 


Tipperary, . 
waterfonl, , 

212 

101 

199 

95 

17,647 

9,540 

13 

6 

472 

144 

21 

13 

14 

2! 

3 

6 

5111 1 
184 1 

Total, 

1,468 

1,3511 

130,976 

110 

4,209 

303 

423 

114 

5,041* : 

Lf.inster. 










Carlow, 

.52 

37 

2,775 


574 


14 


ali3 

Dublin, 

2-10 

169 

34,976 

70 

5,061 

539 

174 

316 


Kildare. 

61 

47 

4,339 

14 

462 




Kilkenny, . 

119 

no 

9 252 

9 

268 

3 

8 


or., 

King’s, 

64 

52 

4,766 

12 

417 

38 

25 

1 


Longford, . 


52 

4,386 

Hi 

55.9 

35 

28 




73 

62 

6,695 

11 

379 

181 

47 

Ii 



121 

107 

6.2G1 

14 

41 1 

26 


3 


i 'EZaMH 

77 

57 

5,155 

20 

782 

38 

41 

5 


Westmeath, 

lo;j 

93 

7,031 

10 

383 

14 


3 

407 

Wexford, . 

JO 6 

69 

6.689 

17 

573 

31 

5 


Wicklow, . , 

77 

54 

4,348 

23 

899 

14 

38 

3 

954 i 

Total, , , 

1,169 

929 

100,877 

240 

10,763 

971 

394 

360 

12,49;: 

Connaught. 










Galway, . 

316 

341 

31,297 

5 

135 

39 



174 

Leitrim, 

121 

97 

7, .540 

24 

851 

11 


_ 

930 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

329 

319 

31,282 

10 

302 

67 

1 

6 

37li 

176 

171 

15,414 

5 

140 

47 


12 

199 

Sligo, 

116 

99 

8,57*2 

17 

654 

54 

24 

17 

749 

Total, . 

l.una 

1,027 

DJ.lUi 

61 

2,082 

218 

93 

35 

2,423 

L T LSTK.lt, . 

l.rtoi 

Gil 

59,966 

990 

35,894 

4,209 

49,112 

4,691 

2.692 


Munster, . 

1,-166 

1 ,3.53 

130 976 

110 

303 

423 

114 

5,04!* 

Leinster . 

1,169 

929 

100,877 

•240 

10,768 

971 

394 

3K0 

12.4H ; 

Connaught, 

1,0116 

1,027 

94,10.5 

61 

2,082 

218 

93 

35 

2,4$: 

Grand Total, . 

*5,326 

3,925 

385,924 

J ,401 

52,953 

50,1)04 

5,601 

3,20! 



1 l?,35d 

1 


lbere arc stvcri other rcliools which cannot be brought under the headings in this table, viz.;— 
I wo in Antrim, one in Armagh, one in Tyrone, one in Cork, ami one in Dublin, with attendances 
exclusively non-Catholic, but with Komau Cutluilio teachers on the stalT; and also one school in favaa 
with the attendance exclusively Homan Catholic, and the teaching start Protestant and Roman Cathulic. 
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Table D. — The following Table, compiled from returns 
furnished through the Inspector, shows for each Province and 
County the amounts received in (a) school fees, and (b) the 
receipts from other sources of local aid, including Rates Contri- 
butions for the Results year of the Schools examined for Results 
periods ended within the 12 months to 30th September, 1898. 


Note. — In most of the schools no fees are charged, and in the remainder 
only the excess fees authorised under the Aot of 1892. 


Provinces 
and Counties. 

Payments tiy 
Pupils. 

Other Loral Aid 
(inoluding Hates). 

Total. 

Ulster*. 

Antrim, .... 
Armagh, .... 
Cavan, .... 
Donegal, .... 
Down, .... 
Fermanagh, . . . 

Londonderry, , . . 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, .... 
Total, 

Monster : 

Clare 

Cork, .... 

Kerry, .... 

Limerick, . . 

Tipperary, . , 

Waterford, , 

Total, 

Leinster: 

Carlow, .... 
Dublin, .... 
Kildare, .... 
Kilkenny, . . 

King’s, .... 
Longford, 

Loath, .... 
Meath, .... 

Queen’s, .... 
Westmeath, 

W T exford, .... 
Wicklow, .... 

Total, . . . 

Connaught: 
Galway, .... 
Leitrim, .... 
Mayo, .... 
Roscommon, , . . 

Sligo, .... 

Total, 

Grand Total, . 

£ s. 

1.414 18 8 
SOS 1 10 
IB (i 6 
21 13 6 
81)4 8 9 
43 12 4 
J9H 5 0 
18 12 11 
153 5 11 

£ S. 

7,732 14 10 
1,531 2 4 
1,244 6 7 
1,362 16 3 
5,269 14 4 
751 8 6 
1,855 9 0 
455 17 0 
2,257 8 5 

£ *. < 1 . 
9,147 13 1 
1.734 4 2 
1,262 13 1 
1,384 9 9 
6,:54 3 1 
795 0 10 
2,053 14 0 
4/4 911 
2,410 14 4 

2,950 5 0 

22,460 17 3 

25,417 2 3 

71 9 7 
1,005 11 7 
206 5 5 
34(1 9 11 
1(17 7 5 
156 10 3 

300 18 7 
5,309 19 5 
909 10 7 
1,716 1 6 
1,262 5 5 
422 10 1 

372 8 2 
6,315 11 0 
1,115 16 0 
2,056 11 5 
1,449 12 10 
579 0 4 

1,91)7 14 2 

9,921 5 7 

11,1188 19 9 

4 17 0 
1,010 4 6 
111) !0 5 
63 7 6 

46 14 0 
7*2 0 9 
52 0 8 

117 5 3 
35 2 9 
86 10 0 

47 14 8 
96 12 2 

324 15 0 
3,145 1 0 
540 9 4 
780 15 6 
1,0112 6 9 
557 14 10 
565 J-2 6 
2,588 15 2 
450 8 11 
1,425 8 9 
412 4 10 
1,436 16 1 

329 12 0 
4,155 5 6 
6.50 19 9 
844 3 0 
1,12!) 0 9 
630 l 7 
637 13 2 
2,706 0 5 
485 11 8 
1,511 18 9 
459 ID 6 
1,533 8 3 

1,743 5 « 

13,330 8 8 

15,073 14 4 

173 0 7 
12 8 6 
136 17 3 
141 8 1 
51 9 6 

789 3 6 
284 12 4 
545 4 8 
426 14 9 
371 19 7 

962 4 1 ! 

297 0 10 | 

682 1 11 

568 2 10 1 

423 9 l | 

515 8 11 


2,982 IS 9 j 

7,182 8 9 

48,130 6 4 

msim 


D 
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Table E. 


1 number of students in Training annually in the various Colleges since 1883, and the annual Grants to these 
Colleges, are set forth in the following Table : — 


j ' 

“ Marlborough Slirot.'* 


0», Lady of itmj.' 

“ Chi rah of Inland." 

11 17o ( La Salle.”! 


Y„. 

1 


st. | 

a. — 

Studl-nti.* 

JS. 


M:;l , 



j 

I 1881-5 .... 

1 1385-6, . . ' . . 

1 1837-8, . . . . 

| 1888-9, .... 

j 1889-90, .... 

1891- 2, .... 

1892- 3, .... 

1893 1 

1891-5 

1895-6 

E J. if. 

SI 91 7.702 12 1 

98 101 7.918 5 1 

93 102 7.865 I 0 

100 99 7,614 10 7 

100 100 7,080 11 10 

09 90 7,384 0 7 

97 107 10,135 9 0 

S^ESSSS£Sl£lSS££i8 

iiliililiiSliSi » 

E a. if. 

99 3,362 17 3 

111 1.085 18 7 

118 5.013 7 8 

150 5,165 16 11 

160 6335 12 2 

150 4,130 8 11 

150 5,4117 10 2 

150 5,931 17 1 

150 7,231 3 0 

150 7.099 11 11 

150 6985 16 7 

152 7213 9 1 

14 48 1.104 0 0 

21 60 2795 0 9 

32 02 3,653 19 0 

29 73 3,827 0 10 

20 72 3.717 S 6 

38 72 3,926 0 1 

33 85 3,815 11 0 

38 67 4.653 4 11 

36 08 5.819 0 11 

42 70 5,909 11 8 

: 

« 

70 

1,536 0 0 

3.500 0 0 
4.726 18 6 

0,417 13 8 

267 

276 

275 

278 

308 

31! 

322 

319 

307 

£ a. if. 
11.017 19 5 

21.212 6 10 
22,681 2 2 

21.495 10 5 

30,509 7 2 
39.972 19 1 
43.212 16 < 

Town Grants, 

- - 1131,851 19 8 

- |.17«3 5 5 

- 82.671 17 2 

- - 


32.591 18 7 

- 


.2892. 51. 
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Table F. 

The following Table shows the number of pupils examined for 
Results ia the various subjects indicated, the number of passes, 
and the per-centages of passes to the number examined : — 


Subjects 

and 

Classes. 

No. of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Rraults 

Foes in 
subject. 

No. of 
Passes 
assigned 
for an- 
swering 

subject. 

Per- 
centages 
nf Passes 
to Ne. 
of Pupils 

CX- 

amiued. 

Subjects 

AND 

Classes. 

Rb.vdi.no. 




Grammar. 

Class I., . 

78, flUlI 

74,5)40 

95-! 

Class III., . 

„ II., . 

80,86-t 

71,537 

88-5 

„ iv., . 

„ III., . 

78.444 

66,661 

07-2 

„ Vi., . 

„ iv., . . 

GG/2H8 

58,026 

87-5 

„ V*., . 

„ V'., . . 

52,299 

46,632 

89 -2 

„ VI., . 

„ V*., . 

3K.93A 

33,707 

91-3 


„ VI„ , . 

37,07<i 

33,016 

89 0 

Total, . 


428,71.5 

384,519 

89-7 







Writing. 




Class III., . 

Class I., . 

78,fiOG 

76,670 

97 3 

„ Vi.,. . 

„ II., • • 

1)0,864 

77,510 

95-9 

„ V3.,. 

„ HI., . , 

76,444 

74,628 

97-6 

„ VI., . 

„ IV., . 

HG.28H 

64,240 

9G-9 


„ V«., . . 

52,299 

46,347 

886 

Total, 

„ V*., . 

36,938 

34,55)8 

93 7 


„ vi., . 

37,076 

34,663 

93-5 







Total, . 

428,715 

41)1.1,656 

95 -3 











V, , . 

Arithmetic. 




„ V-., . 

Class 1., . 

78,800 

71,090 

90-2 


„ II., . . 

80,804 

71,058 

87-51 

Total, . 

„ HI., • • 

76,444 

65,775 

Hfi-0 


„ iv., . 

66.288 

51.697 

78-0 


„ Vi.,. 

52,299 

42,428 

81-1 

UOOK-KEENNG. 

„ v*., . 

36,938 

27,788 

75-2 


VI., . . 

37,076 

28,177 

76-0 

Class VL, . 

, v- J ., . 

Total, . 

428,715 

358,013 

83-5 

,. VI., . . 





Total, . 

Spelling, 









Needlework. 

Class I., . 

78,806 

73,786 

93-G 


,, 11., . 

60,864 

70.596 

87-3 

Class II., • 

„ TII., . . 

76,444 

5li,l)33 

77-0 

,i III., • 

„ IV., . . 

66,288 

50,041 

75-2 

„ LV., . 

„ VI., . . 

52,299 

43,095 

142-4 

„ 7i.,i 

» V*., . 

36,938 

32,693 

8.3-5 

„ V 2 ., . 

„ VI., , . 

37,076 

32,562 

87-8 

„ VI., . 

Total, . 

428,715 

361,611 

84-3 

Total, . 


No. of 
Pupils 

aminc'il 

lor 

Results 
Fees in 
subject. 

No. M* Per- 
Passi-s eeni.rsgrs 
assiuiiiiinf Pauses 
for an- i to No. 
swering of Pupils 
in 1 ex- 
suliject. ! amined. 

76,444 

66,288 

52,299 

36,938 

37,076 

60,831 

46.517 

32,895) 

25.229 

26,829 

79-6 

70-2 

6-2*9 

63-3 

72-4 

269,045 

192,305 

71*5 

76,444 

66,288 

52.299 

36,938 

37,076 

63/239 

52,183 

40,282 

28,751 

27,675 

82-7 

78-7 

77-0 

77-8 

74-6 

269,045 

212,130 

78-3 

2(3,9*29 
22,004 
15,616 
1 6,659 

16,486 

14,035) 

11.887 

1-2,644 

Cl -2 
63-8 
76-1 
75-9 

81,208 

55,056 

67-lj 

11,823 

8,35)4 

7,212 

8,468 

5,931 

4,99U 

71-6 

70-7 

69-2 

27,429 

19,339 

70-7 

311,874 
37,554 
32,89 ; 
26/248 
18,846 
18/202 

35.634 
35,360 
30,5 1?8 
24,039 
17,713 
17,485 

91-7 
94-2 
94-2 
91 6 
94-U 
?6-l 

33-4 

172,615 

161/209 


d 3 
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Table G. 


The following table shows the number of pupils examined in 
Music, Drawing, and Kindergarten, the number of passes, and the 
per-centages of passes to the number examined : — 


— 

Numder Examined. 

Number of Passes. 

Pkr-cbntaoks of passes 
to number Examined. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total, j 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Class 11.. 

5.BSI 

11,532 

17,213 

4,807 

10,330 

15,137 

84 G 

fSI 


„ nr„ . 

C. 183 

12,950 

19,133 

5,493 

11,538 

17,031 

84 7 


t-3 

TV, 

5.533 

10.9SO 

16,513 

4.C5S 

9,828 

14,486 

84'2 


fS\ 

„ VL, 

3.704 

8,002 

11,706 

3,080 

7,077 

10,157 

83-2 


US 

„ V-„ . 

2,42 G 

5,854 

8,280 

2,095 

5,299 

7,394 

804 

905 

893 

„ VI., . 

1,070 

6,337 

8,007 

1,408 

5,716 

7,123 

84-3 

902 

88-0 

Total, 

23,107 

55,655 

81,152 

21,541 

49,787 

71.328 

84-5 

89-5 

87-9 

INSTltUMENTAL MUSIC. 

j Class V, . 

1 

257 

258 

1 

249 

250 

ico-o 

96'9 

969 

„ VS., . 

1 

283 

284 

1 

270 

271 


95-4 

954 

„ VL, . 

“ 

508 

668 

- 

537 

537 

" 

945 

94-5 

Total, 

2 

1,103 

1,110 

2 

1,056 

1,058 

ioo-o 

95'3 

953 

DRAWING. 

Clnss m. 

11,3245 

13,880 

25,200 

8,771 

10,012 

19,383 

77-4 

765 

762 

IV., . 

10.174 

12,2*23 

22,397 

8,156 

9,431 

17,590 

80-2 

772 

78-5 

„ VL, . 

7,570 

9,368 

16,938 

5.965 


13,070 

788 

75-8 

772 

„ V 9 ., . 

5,319 

7,106 

12,425 

4,418 

5.805 

10,223 

88-1 

817 

82-3 

„ VL, . 

1.897 

8,284 

13,181 

4,022 

6,932 

10,954 

82-1 

837 

831 

Total, 

39,286 

50,861 

90,147 

31,332 

39,888 

71,220 

79-8 

78-4 

79-0 

KINDERGARTEN WORK. 

INFANTS: 

13,911 

17,684 

31,595 

13,595 

17,365 

30,960 

97 7 

982 

88-0 

Clas.", I, 

1,514 

6,187 

10,701 

4,453 

6,076 

10,529 

986 

982 

98-4 

I „ 1L, . 

1.938 

1,568 

3,856 

1,963 

1,828 

3,791 

987 

97'9 

98-3 

| n IIL, 

182 

80 

232 

148 

80 

228 

97-4 

ioo-o 

982 

‘ Total, 

'.0,665 

25,819 

46,384 

20,159 

25,349 

45,508 

98-0 

082 

981 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 


most 

1st APRIL, 1898, TO 31st MARCH, 1899 
SHOWING THE FUNDS AT THE DISPOSAL 

OT 

THE COMMISSIONERS 

OP 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND, 

AND HOW THESE FUNDS HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 


P. YOUNG, 

Financial Assistant Secretary. 
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The following Statement of Account will show the Funds at 

have been 


Charge. £ s . d . 

The balance on 1st April, 189S, . . — 

Parliamentary Grant. 

Ordinary Grant, 1898-9, . . £953,734 

Special Grant in aid of Teachers 1 

Pension Fund, .... 1 8,000 

971,734 0 0 

School Grant, .... -255,000 0 0 

Customs and Excise. 

Grant for National Schools (Act, 1890), . 

Rates. 

Contributions from Rates by the Guardians of Poor 
Law Unions in aid of Results Fees to Teachers of 
N ational Schools, 

Appropriations in Aid. 

Model Schools: — 

School Fees received from Pupils atl ending Model Schools. 
(A portion of these fees (£36 1 7 s. IIP/.) is included in 
the payments made by the Commissioners to the 
Teaehersof these Schools: the remainder (£2,u01 3s. hi.) 
was appropriated in aid of the Vote), .... 
Agricultural Establishments : — 

Amount received by the Commissioners in Students’ Fees 
and for Sales of the Produce of their Model Farms. 
These receipt sw ere appropriated in aid of the Vote, viz. 
Albert Establishment (Glasnevin) : 

Students' l ets, . <£'29 10 0 

Farm Produce, . £3,160 8 2 

£3,879 18 2 

Munster Establishment, Cork : 

Students’ Fees, . £394 2 0 

Farm Produce, . £1,978 6 6 

£2,37-2 8 6 

Book and School Apparatus Department:— 

Net Amount received for Books and other School 
Requisites sold to National Schools (appropriated in 
aid of the Vote), ....... 

Sundry other Receipts iu aid of Vote for 1898-99, . 

Miscellaneous. 

Private Contribution Fund : — 

Dividends on Legacies and Donations (private contribu- 
tions) invested in Government Securities, . 

Income Tax deductions, payable to Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, 

Sundry repayments of moneys due to the account of the Vote 

of previous year (1897-9.-') 

j Stoppages from Quarterly Salaries of Teachers of one- 
fourth Premiums for tensions, under Act 42 & 43 Vic., 

c. 74, 1879, 

Premiums of Insurance of Sundry Officers in Service of 
Board (North British and Mercantilelnsurance Company), 
Deposits by Farm Students . 

Carried forward, , . 


£ -s. d. 

37,733 19 6 


1,226,734 0 0 
78,000 0 0 

24,861 0 0 


2,365 11 5 
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the disposal of the Commission Elis in 1SD8-99, and how they 
distributed : — 


Discharge. 
Office in Dublin : 
Salaries and Wages, 
Travelling Expenses, . 
Legal Expenses, 

Kent, .... 
Incidental Expenses, . 


I Inspection : 

Salaries, ..... 
j Travelling and Personal Allowances, 


£ s. d. 
27,722 17 1 
693 18 2 
439 4 3 
205 7 8 
160 1 6 


29,221 8 8 


31,660 16 7 
13,422 5 8 


45,083 2 3 


I Training : 

| Marlborough -street Training College, . } 13,061 8 9 

! Traiuing Colleges, under local manage- 
ment, ...... 


32,775 10 1 


.45,836 18 10 


i Model Schools : , 

1 Central, \ *3,874 16 6 

Metropolitan, District, and Minor, . *26,280 18 O 

Retiring Gratuities to Model School 

Teachers, . . . • 2,590 16 6 

Irish Education Act Grant (1892), . ; 4,349 17 8 


37,096 8 8 


| Ordinary National Schools : 

Salaries of Principal and Assistant*) 
i Teachers, Workmistresses, and Moni - | 

• tors, with Good Service Salaries, and j 
Gratuities for Training Monitors , } 
£554,136 5 1(T 

Results, . . 221,873 1 2 

Irish Education Act 

(1 892) Grant, 24 4 , 1 05 1 4 1 

Retiring Gratuities, .... 
Incidental Expenditure, 

Free Grants of Books and School 
Requisites,^ ..... 
Cooker}’ and Laundry Instruction, 


!f 1,020, 1 15 1 1 


59 5 15 
54 17 


745 7 9 
469 2 8 


1,021,980 5 


j Miscellaneous : 

Easter and July Examination Expenses, 
Organizing Teachers, 

Commission to Local Postmasters, 


! 


Carried forward, 


1,204 19 10 
690 10 2 
176 19 7 


- * 


2,072 9 7 


1,181,290 13 2 


* Including the portion of the School Fees (sec page 17 J api , "4' r, * , «“ ^ ' j“E»cise) Fund. See page r" 
t ■Excluklre of £59.815 16s- 10d- from Local Tuition . Sr* ^-Ordinary National 


ir lalt-d towards payment ul tbe Teachers. 


t The total 


SehooS' 1 


- - ■ fo „ ow9 --Ordinary National 
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Brought forward, 
Agricultural Establishments : 

General Superintendence and Inspection, 
Albert Agricultural Training Institution, 
„ Farms and Gardens, . 

Munster AgriculturalTraining Institution, 

„ Farm, 

Agricultural Schools, .... 
„ Gardens, 

,, Classes, .... 
Experiments on the Potato, . 


Moieties of Rentcharge of Teachers' Re- 
sidences repaid by Commissioners, . 
Private Contribution Fund, Payments to 
Schools from ..... 
Grant in aid of Teachers’ Pension Fund, 
paid over to Teachers’ Pension Office, . 


Income Tax : 

Payments to Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment of deductions for Income Tax, . 


Rates Contributions Account: 
Paid to the Teachers, . , 


£ 4. d. £ s. d. 

— 1,181,290 13 2 


12,666 4 10 


Book and School Apparatus Department: 
Purchase of Books and other requisites, 
carriage of parcels, and materials for 

packing, &c., 

1 Wages of Packers, &c., &c., . . i 


29,386 4 7 
693 6 7 

30,079 11 2 


13,000 0 0 


Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) : 
Paid to Teachers of N. Schools, 

„ Guardians of Poor Ejaw Unions 
in aid of Poor Rates, 


59,815 16 10 


16,517 2 0 

76,332 18 10 


Payment to Pensions Fund of amounts 
stopped from Quarterly Salaries of 
Teachers, under the Act 42 & 43 Vic., 
c. 74, 1879, 

Insurance Premium paid over to North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Co., . 


23,223 4 6 


1,438 8 10 


Sundry debits to the Vote for 1897-8, . 

Deposits returned to Farm Stadents, 

| Balance of Parliamentary Vote of 
1897-98 surrendered, 


25.254 0 1 

25,254 0 l 

_ 162 16 1 


1,758 3 1 


Balance on 31st March, 1899, 


£ 57,024 10 11 


£ 1,433,447 14 10 
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B.— Summary of Aecbipts and Expenditure at the Commissionei-s’ Model Agricultural Estuldislnncnta 
nt Glnsnevin and Cork. 



lines ins. 

Xxpknditi'hr. 





SSL, 

Albert (Glnsnovtn), ..... 
Munster (Cork) 

£ <. il. 

3,150 8 5 

1.978 8 6 

789 10 0 

8.757 11 1 

2.281 1 8 

£ s. d. 
1.781 6 3 
1.080 18 1 

7.178 16 6 
3.308 0 1 

10.788 18 7 


1,183 IS 0 

5.038 13 1 

6,718 3 0 


BO 1 7 

(Kct^Recol^U of 

A frSnlnJ?' 

1.631 S 11 
f Not Cost or 
Establish men is). 
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NAMES OF THE COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

NA.TIO.NAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND 
On March 31, 1899, 

■ AOCORDING TO THE DATES OF THEIB RESPECTIVE APPOINTMENTS. 


Year of 
Appointment 


Right Hon. Lord Morris, 

Edmund G. Dease. Esq., d.l., 

W. H. Newell, Esq., ll.d., o.b., 

J. Malcolm Inglis, Esq., j.p., 

Sir Percy R. Grace, Bart., d.l., . . . . . 

James Morell, Esq., ....... 

George F. FitzGerald, Esq., f.t.c.d., 

Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart., d.l., . . . . 

Right Hon. Christopher Palles, Lord Chief Baron,. 

Rev. Henry Evans, 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., d.l., 

His Honour Judge Shaw, 

liev. Hamilton B. Wilson, d.d., . 

Most Rev. Wm. J. Walsh, d.d., Archbishop of Dubl- 

Stanley Harrington, Esq., j.p 

Wm. R. J. Molloy, Esq., 

Edward Dowden, Esq., ll.d., d.c.l., . 

Rev. John Heney Bernard, d.d., F.T.C.D., 

Right Rev. Mervyn Archdall, d.d., Bishop of Killa 
William Joseph Myles Starkie, Esq., M.A.,LiTT.D.(Eesident 
Commissioner), . 


1868 

1880 

1886 

1887 
1S8S 

1888 
1888 
1890 
1890 

1890 

1891 

1891 

1892 
1895 
1895 

1895 

1896 

1897 
1897 

1899 


N .£. — Section I. of the Appendix to this Report herewith. The other 
Sections are in course of preparation. 
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TO THE 
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OF THE 
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IN IRELAND, 

FOR THE YEAR 1898-9. 
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General Reports on the State of National Education in 1898 by 
Inspectors and others. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SIXTY-FIFTH REPORT 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND, 

FOR THE YEAR 1898-9. 

Section I. — General Reports on the State of National Education 
in 1898, by Inspectors and others. 

INDEX. 


Name of Writer of Report. 

Position. 


Subject cf Report. 

Page 

Mr. Purser, .... 

Head Inspector, . 


North Dublin group of Dis- 
tricts. 

67 

„ Sullivan, ll.b„ 

do., . 


Galway do., 

70 

„ Strongo, M.A., . 

do., 


South Dublin da, 

73 

„ Eardley, 

do., . 


Londonderry do. 

78 

Dr. Alexander, 

do.. 


Cork do. 

85 

„ Moran, .... 

do., , 


Belfast do. 

94 

Mr. O'Connell, M.A, 

District Inspector, 


Magherafclt District, 

98 

„ Dewar, 2LA, . 

do., 


Lurgan do., 

102 

M Warner, B.A., . 

do., 


Sligo do. 

111 

M Macmillan, senior, . 

do., 


Enniskillen do. 

115 

,, Dickie, B.A., . 

do., 


Dungannon do. 

120 

„ Murphy, . , 

do., . 


Armagh do. 

131 

„ Kelly 

do., 


Downpatrick 'do. 

142 

Keenan, B.A., . 

do., 


Monaghan do.. 

146 

h Keith, B.A., 

do., . 


Westport, do. 

155 

i, Connelly, b.a. 

do.. 


Trim do. 

161 

„ Hynes, M.A 

do., . 


Dublin (North) do. 

168 

n Worsley, M.A, . 

do.. 


Ballinasloe do. 

173 

» Macmillan, junior, B.A., 

do., 


Listowel do. 

179 

n Morgan, B.A., . 

do., 


Tipperary do. 

185 

- Craig, ba. 

do. 


Youghal do. 

190 

» iTAlister, B.A., , 

do., 


Enniscorthy do. 

195 

H Fitzpatrick, , , 

do.. 


Bathieale do. 

199 

» O’Riordan, Bjt., 

do., 


Clonmel do. 

210 

n Smith, . . 

do., 


Cork do, • 

216 

» Carroll, 

Agricultural Superintendent, . 

Agricultural Instruction, . 

225 

M^s. Purser and Stronge, 

Head Inspectors, . 
do., 


All the Training Colleges, . 
“ Marlborough-street" Train- 

242 

244 

n „ 



" St. Patrick’s ” Training Col- 

246 


do., 

do., 

- 

" Onr^Lady of Mercy ” Train- 

247 



ing College. . 

“ Church of Ireland Tram- 

248 



ing College. 

“ De La Salic* Training Col- 

249 

Miss Prendergast, 

Directress of Needlework, 

lego. 

IndUEtrial Instruction, 

250 

Mr. Goodman, 

Examinorin Music, 


Instruction in Music, 

257 
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The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood that Urey 
do not bold themselves responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
seports, nor do they fool called upon to adopt any suggestions they 
may contain. 


istricts foi’ Reports on 
the Slate of 
National 

Mr. A. Purser, Head Inspector. Education. 

J Ir~ 

Dublin, October, 1S9S. ir!iT' 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your directions I submit the I " t ' ! " r1r,r - 
following brief report on my circuit, which comprises a considerable Dal)lin ‘ 
part cf Leinster and small portions of the other throe provinces, the circuit. 
The only change in the Inspection Staff cf the Circuit which has 
occurred dining the past year is the substitution of Mr Crornie in 
Farsoustown for Mr. Allman, who, owing to continued ill-health, had 
to retire, and in whom the Commissioners have lost a faithful and 
efficient servant. Throughout the entire circuit the work of inspec- 
tion has been carried on with much zeal and earnestness, yet in a I nation 
manner so reasonable and considerate as to give neither managers Suit 
uoi teachers any just cause of complaint. 

In these general reports furnished every year there can seldom be 
uiytliiug new to bring under notice. Changes arc but slight from Hemal 
year to year, and if one could feel convinced that these slight changes 
are always for the better, and that on the whole there was a forward 
movement and general progress, nothing could be more satisfactory, 
for one could be certain that a solid foundation had been laid ail’d 
that a noble superstructure was being raised upon it, which though 
it might take many years to complete would ever be a source of 
pleasure and admiration in its evolution. 

Objection has been made to the Inspectors’ reports that tlicv 
dwell entirely, or mainly, on the dark side of our educational ques- 
tion. There is some truth in the objection, but the Inspector’s un- 
favourable comments are the natural outcome of the impressions 
made by his yearly round of visits to the schools. If in ouv ordinary 
daily walk we meet nine persons honestly discharging all their 
private and social duties, and one person who is neglecting all his 
duties, we do nob think it necessary to sing praises over the nine 
righteous ones — we lift up our hands, on the contraiy, m real or 
pretended horror at the one offender ; how much more if the one is 
multiplied manifold. Looking back over nearly 30 years of service imp r <>\ e- 
imder the Board the change that strikes me most is the great im-mentm the 
provement in the personnel of the teaching staff. I cannot express 
my meaning better than by saying that the modern teachers are far stiff, 
more ladies and gentlemen than were tlieir predecessors; and by 
this I do not mean that they come from a higher social class, though 
that too is probably the case, and is due largely to the improvement 
ill their material position; but in all the civilities and courtesies 
and refinements of life they occupy a higher level, and in intellectual 
and literary culture a still higher level. But if these are not usca 
to influence their pupils for good, what do they avail ? If zeal auu Zeal and 
earnestness are not displayed in the performance of tlieir duties. 

(and in this respect our progress, if any, has been but slow) the 
other good and useful qualities of the teachers are of little value. 

Nnw, the majority of the teachers are sadly deficient in zeal an 


General Report upon the South Dublin Group of ] 
the year ended 80th September, 1,89 k, by 
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Reports on earnestness, and have a very low standard of what constitutes the 
NatiumU ° f l J10 P cr performance of their duties. This may seeiu a very sweeping 
Education, assertion, but it is based on the want of interest in their profession 
tfr.TT shown by the absence of any preparation for the daily work on the 
Pinxer. part of the majority — shall I be naming too low a figure when 1 
fnJjjKt' f. say " three-fourths ” l — of the teachers of Ireland. In excuse it has 
Dublin. been urged that the work is so severe that teachers have no energy 
— left after school hours to make preparation for the next day's work— 
a remarkabio assertion in Leinster, where the teacher’s average 
weekly time amounts to between 22 and 25 horns, with two complete 
holidays every week. If this is too severe there must be a great 
want of physical or mental fitness. The excuse, too, lands us in a 
vicious circle — the work is too severe because the teacher has not 
made proper preparation for it; and he fails to make proper pre- 
paration because the work is too severe. It is, however, a much 
pleasanter task turning from these to let the mind dwell on the 
cases, though comparatively few, in which the reverse is found, lo 
think only of schools in which the teacher’s influence is all for 
Well- good, in which c l h •nnlinos*. decency, and order are observable in 
conducted every department, where there is the agreeable hum of business 
school*. carried oil under exact discipline, and where teachers and pupils 
are on the best of terms; or still better where the teacher is not 
only a person the pupils look up to but one whom pupils and parents 
consult in their difficulties. All this is independent of system, or 
scales of salaries, and though few may 'attain to it in its entiretv, 
all may aim at it, and so gain the best of all rewards — a happy and 
Moral tone, contented conscience. The teacher who wishes to be most useful 
-hunllib* xv ^ g^ vo his chief and most earnest attention to raising the moral 
raised. Lone of his pupil*; their intellectual advancement will be but 
srci iidary ; while the lessons (in the ordinary sense of the word) will 
bo mainly utilised to develop such moral and intellectual progress. 
This necessarily implies absence of cram, absence of either over or 
under-pressure, and due regard for the pupil’s health in all that 
concerns school management, including among other things cleanli- 
ness of house and premises, proper ventilation, due warmth in wet 
and cold weather, and other suitable school arrangements. Writing 
this on one of the wettest days of the year I feel it is a mercy that 
Cheerless ^cnipulsory school attendance is still merely nominal. I shudder to 
school- think of the thousands and tens of thousands of children who would 
ruums. otherwise be compelled to trudge imperfectly clad to school to find 
themselves in a cold, bare apartment without- a fire, or with a fire 
only just kindled and as yet giving out practically not a particle 
of heat; the children’s scanty muffling thrown all in a heap into a 
comer where tho wet soaks from article to article until the whole 
becomes a mass of reeking moisture. I feel the more emboldened 
to refer strongly to these matters relating to house, furniture, etc., 
as Mr. Stanley’s original letter of October, 1831 (67 years ago) to 
tho Duke of Leinster, on the first appointment of the National 
Board of Education, now appears as introductory to the Commis- 
sioners" Rules. It contains the following paragraph: — *' They (the 
Commissioners) will refuse all applications in which the following 
objects are not locally provided for : — (1) A fund sufficient for the 
Unsuitable annual repairs^ of the schoolroom and furniture.” This was an 
school- admira-blo provision, and one that should be still enforced to this 

houses. extent, that grants should be suspended, reduced, or in extreme 

■ cases altogether withdrawn!, from schools held in unsuitable houses, 
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unsuitably furnished, imperfectly wanned, or otherwise unhealthy R, 

Ot coarse grants to a new school should be always refused where ,l " 1 ,,f 

mlisfartory provision is not made for the above objects ^ jfuimmi 

The proficiency in ordinary subjects of the school programme has — 

in .1 : i 



Of optional and extra subjects those referred to in previous 0r,ii ““y 
reports continue to be taught to the same extent and with about 
the same results as then stated, except Drawing and Practical Lw 
Cookery. Tim former of those (Drawing) has certainly been more 
extensively taught since the matter began to attract public attention a “d extra 
ia connection with the Committee on" Manual Instruction, but tin's su, ^ ecls ‘ 
lias been done too recently to pronounce yet on the practical result. 

Cookery was, until very recently, taught like any other extra— Cnokcn*. 
for at least two days a week during the whole results year. Tin's 
seems to mo a very good arrangement; it allowed of slow, careful 
and thorough teacliing, and of sufficient repetition to make the 
effects of that teacliing permanent. Latterly classes have been 
allowed under a certain set of recognised teachers who are iu no 
respect superior or bettor qualified than many of thoau who in 
Dublin and other large towns were before giving instruction. Each 
of these classes meets for two hours only twenty times, and an 
attempt has been made to have two meetings on one day. so that 
the whole course could be gone over in ten days. These classes have 
then to be examined immediately after the course is completed, 
presumably lest the children should (as they probably would) forth- 
with begin to forget the knowledge that has just been crammed into 
their little heads. The system appears educationally indefensible, 
and is in most cases productive of no practical benefit, as might he 
expected from the tender age of the children, of whom a large 
part are enrolled no higher than in fourth or junior fifth class. 

I cannot close this report without referring to the careless and Schci(> , 
even dishonest manner in which the school accounts continue to accnantf. 
be kept in many cases. Errors that cannot be explained, except on 
the supposition of wilful fraud, are still very frequent, and will, I 
fear, be a constant source of trouble until the Commissioners make 
honesty a sine qua non condition for employment in their service, 
and until the temptation to falsification is removed by the introduc- 
tion of a simpler and therefore more rational system of payment of 
die teachers. 

The Model Schools in my circuit, Newry and West Dublin (three y nilel 
departments each), Parsonstown and Enniscortliy (two departments Schools, 
each) continue to be efficiently conducted. The attendance m Newry 
lias increased so considerably that an application has been made to 
increase tlic accommodation. _ . . 

In conclusion. I have, much pleasure in bearing testimony to tlic Manage*, 
friendly relations existing between the managers and inspectors, 

• including myself. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant. 

A. Pursue. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin. - 
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Reports on General Report On the Gahvay Group of Districts by 

“ f Mr. M. Sullivan, ll.b., Hoad Inspector. 

Ktlucatiuu. 

(| Galway, November, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions I beg to submit 
U ill way. my report on tlie Galway Circuit for the year 1898. 

"it is less than ten months since I wrote my report for the previous 
year, and in the interval the educational work of the circuit has gone 
on without marked change. 

Cum pan- My connection with the Connaught Circuit ceased on 31st October, 

tive view. 1S98. My first appointment as District Inspector was to a Con- 
naught District, viz., Tit am, in 186S. I am, therefore, in a position 
to compare the state of education in Connaught now — 1S98 — with 
tko state in which it was thirty years ago. Thirty years is a largo 
portion of the life of an individual, but it is a short period in the 
educational history of a. people. 

During the thirty years terminating with 1S98 there lias been 
marked progress in the Connaught Circuit in the following ways: — 

(a.) School-houses are more numerous, and are better built. 

(b.) In proportion to the population the attendance is much larger 
in 1898 than in 1S68. 

(c.) The teachers are much better paid now than in 1868. 

(d.) The proportion of “ trained ” teachers has largely increased. 

School- (a.) There are now very few localities in the Connaught Circuit 
bouses. in which the children are nob within moderate distance of a school. 

In some cases, however, the scliool-liouse is still a very poor building. 
During the current year (1898) fair progress has been made in re- 
placing unsuitable school-houses by proper buildings, but much still 
remains to he done. Of 1,596 school -homes in the circuit, 204 are 
returned bv the Inspectors as being bad, and 2G7 as middling . so 
that more than one-eighth of the houses must he considered quite 
unsuitable, and more than one-fourth (204 plus 267) as not suitable. 
So with regard to the premises, 157 schools in the circuit have no 
premises. 151 have bad premises, and 237 have premises which cau 
only he described as middling. I trust the time may come when 
every child will receive Ids or her education in a comfortable school- 
house, fairly furnished, and supplied with suitable out-offices. At 
present there are, in the Galway Circuit, 94 schools towards the 
erection of which the Commissioners have sanctioned Building 
Grants. These schools will soon be built, and they will replace 
unsuitable houses. 

AtUnilmre W ^ ie attendance in schools is now, proportionately, much larger 
than it was in 1S68, but there is still a large number of children, 
especially in towns, who fail “ to qualify for examination," tlut is. 
who fail to attend on 100 school-days during the year. At first a 
great deal was expected from the Compulsory Aob, but, practically, 
it has been, so far, a “ dead letter " in the Connaught Circuit. Ic 
only remains to hope that the defects which have prevented th© 
working of the Act may soon be remedied. 
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r iln 1398 the crops, including the all-important potato crop, Kt»«» 
''ciii good, or even very good, in most parts of t-lie circuit so that !i“ s '“"' < ’ 1 
there lias been uouo of the extreme poverty which existed to a ecu- ESL 
siderable extent m 1S9 i. Still tile general condition of the fanning — 
class and in the Connaught Circuit the great bulk of the ponula 
lion belongs to this class — is one of poverty. r.Lu, fiend 

Compared with. the incomes of most small farmers, the incomes oicT'"'' 
teachers are large ; the total amount is not subject to violent flue- — ' 

tuitions; and the payment of salary is certain. These advantages rwfhr '’- 
render the office of teacher very desirable. There are, however, 
only two ways in which a young person can become a teacher.' 

He, or she, must obtain an appointment as monitor, or, failing this! 
must obtain entrance to a training college. Tbe position of monitor 
is eagerly sought, not so much for the sake of the small salary 

attached — although in Connaught even this is of importance as for 

the road to the teaching profession which it opens. The number of 
young persons— especially of females — who compete for entrance to 
the training colleges is also large. Nor are these young persons 
discouraged by failure; they come up again year after year for 
examination. 

When so fortunate as to secure appointment to a school — having 
been “ classed ” either after an apprenticeship as monitor, or a 
‘‘course" in training — young teachers work steadily within certain 
lines. The lines are those laid down by the Results Programme. 

Teachers aim at obtaining “ passes ” for their pupils, and to a great 
extent they succeed. This is evident from the fact that, of the 
children in all Ireland examined in 1897 in the ordinary Lesson. 

Hooks, 91 per cent, “passed” in Reading, 95 per cent, “passed" in 
Writing, 83 per ceut. in Arithmetic, and even in such a compara- 
tively dillicult subject as Grammar the “ passes amoimted to 70 per 
cent. Still it is evident from the reports of the examiners — my own 


even fairly good in most schools.” Another writes: “It is painin' 
to listen to the Reading in many of the schools — it is indistinct, 
monotonous, and utterly devoid of intelligence.” A third examiner 
says: “Really good Reading does not exist in the schools. The 
standard required is very low.” It is the same with other subjects. 

My experience in tho Connaught Circuit leads me to the same general 
conclusions. A respectable, even a. high, percentage of “ passes is 
obtained, but the standard for a mere “ pass ” is low. I do not say 
that the standard for a mere pass in each of the subjects of tho 
programme should, at present, be raised, but those praiseworthy 
teachers who aim at something more than obtaining mere passes 
should be duly eucouraged. If we do this, if we judiciously lewrud 
good teaching as distinguished from teaching which aims at obtaining 
“ mere v possess, we shall soon have more good teaching than we now 
have. Our teachers are well able and are willing to teach in accord- 
ance with the lines that are laid down, or that may be laid down, 
hut such lines should be clearly and carefully drawn. 

(d.) Thirty years ago the proportion cf trained teachers in the Wed 
Connaught Circuit was very small. I have not a return of the exact 
number" of trained teachers in the circuit, but I estimate it as being 
between one-third and one-half the whole, and the proportion is 
steadily increasing. 
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Kcpoiti. on In various ways, tlicivfore, there is groat improvement, education 
NntioI““ a %> in Connaught, since I fust became acquainted with the province 
Education . The year 1S98 has contributed its share to the total amount of 
progress, but it has done this in a quiet, uneventful way. 

Sttilir.iit , In the Galway Circuit there are ouly two model schools one in 

Galway, the other in Sligo. The attendance in both schools i* 
Galway. small, and neither exercises much, if any, influence on other schools 
rr 1 iu the same locality. In Galway a largo portion of the handsome 

Schools. sellout building was no', required fur ordinary school work. A few 

years ago a committee was established in the town of Galwav for 

i!iu ps i lUolioii of technical education. The committee* was 
numerous, influential, and representative. Various classes were 
established, but after a time the accommodation at the disposal of 
the committee was considered uu»ui table. The committee asked 
the National Board for the use of such looms in the Model School nj 
were not required for ordinary school work. The National Board 
acceded to this request, and during the past two years various 

evening classes have been earned on in the rooms placed at the 

disposal of the local committee. The classes have been successful 
and, owing iu great part to the energy of the honorary sem-tare, 
Very ILev. 1\ Laity, they arc still in vigorous operation. The Town 
Commissioners and the Board of Guardians contribute from local 
funds, and several of the classes are in connection with the Science 
and Art Department. 

Monitors. In a. certain sense monitors are apprentices, who are learning the 
art of leaching. Viewed in l his lig.u. the moat important obligation 
to be discharged towards these young jiersons is to have them pro- 
perly trained in the duties of their intended profession. But a 
teacher who is, himself, a failure — who fails to make Ins school a 
good one — cannot reasonably be expected to train monitors to do 
what he is himself unable to clo. Plainly, therefore, monitors should 
bo given only to good schools. Although a monitor is au appren- 
tice. many teachers are disposed to look on him, chiefly, as a Jiniinr 
Assistant. The Board limits, and very wisely limits, the time during 
which a monitor may be employed in actual teaching to three hours 
a day. Even three hours teaching, especially if it be continuous, 
is, for a young person in his first or second year of service, a long 
period. I seldom fail to look at the arrangements on the Time 
Tahir for the employment of monitors during school hours. These 
are frequently less definite than they should be, aud where two or 
more monitors are employed it is difficult to learn from the Time 
Table how each monitor should be engaged at a. particular moment. 
An Inspector can do much towards securing proper instruction* for a 
monitor by first -seeing that a proper Time Table is drawn up. 
and secondly by seeing that this Time Table is carried out. If, in 
addition, he examines — at his incidental visits — the written exercises 
of the monitor, the success of such monitor is almost, assured. On 
the whole the monitors in the Galway Circuit arc, as far as I can 
learn, an intelligent aud attentive body of young persons. 

As I have indicated, the year which is now rapidly drawing to a 
close (1898) is one in which, educationally, much good work lias been 
done in the Connaught Circuit. But the rate of progress is such 
that it probably would take many, very many, years before the 
general state of primary education could be considered thoroughly 
satisfactory. There is, however, a feeling that the 
near future will see changes and developments which will 
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tend muck to increase the rate of educational progress. In tho Report* on 
Connaught Circuit, as indeed in all the parts of Ireland with which jJVo^-lT ° f 
I am acquainted, the children are bright and intelligent, the teachers Edu'Sn. 
hardworking and industrious, the managers sympathetic and zealous, — 
so that it should be possible to arrange a System which would soon Suilinni. 
place our schools on a level with the schools iu the best educated 
countries of Eiu*opc and America. 

I have the. honour to be, Gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Sullivan. 


General Report on the South Dublin Circuit by 
Mr. S. E. Sthonge, a.m., Head Inspector. 

Dublin, December, 1S9S 

Gentlemen, — Twelve months have not yet elapsed since I furnished 
niv last General Report. During that period no change of any impor- 
tance has occurred in the programme of instruction prescribed for 
National schools, nor have I observed any change iu the methods oE 
instruction employed by the teachers, or in the organization of their 
schools. I have in my General Reports during the last five years rieiu j ti . 
given very fully my opinion upon the defects of the present Results system, 
system, the abuses it has originated and fostered, and the injury it 
lias done to primary education in this country, whether looked at 
from the teachers’ or pupils’ point of view. I have seen no reason to 
alter or modify the opinions I have expressed in these Reports, and 
I do not think it necessary to repeat what I have already slated, to 
serve up iu another form or to add to what I have already written. 

I therefore purpose giving in a very brief Report a few details as to 
the operation of the compulsory clauses of the Act of 1S92. 

There are in this circuit twenty-niue boroughs, towns, or townships opnuion 
which are under Town Commissioners, and are thus in a position to «,r tin- 
avail themselves of the compulsory clauses of the Act. At the close r y 

of the year 1S97, seven only of these had appointed committees and Ac t ,l ‘ ,,lol ‘ 
enforcing officers to carry out the provisions of the Act; eight had 
appointed committees only, but the committees did not appoint at tend- 
ance officers, and so the Act, so far as these towns were concerned, 
remained a dead letter; while fourteen liad appointed neither com- 
mittees not attendance officers — that is, had taken no action whatever 
to give effect to the Act. Six of the latter have, however, during the 
year 1S9S, nominated committees, and the committees have appointed 
attendance officers, and the Act is, therefore, now in force in these 
towns. Thus, in less than half the towns in the circuit, lias an attempt 
been made to secure the attendance at school of all the children of 
school-going age, and to render their attendance more regular. In the 
case of those towns where there are no committees, and consequently 
no enforcing officers, the Town Commissioners, for one reason or 
another, declined to nominate members of committee to represent the 
ratepayers, and consequently no further step could be taken. The 
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Reports cn Town Commissioners must vote tlie funds necessary to pay the officers 
the Sate . f wll0 cn f 01 . ce th e Act. and if they refuse to supply the means, nothin" 
KdeeTtiL. can be done. As regards the eight tows which had gone a step W- 
— tlier and appointed committees, the usual reason given why these eom- 
Stuw'j*. mittees did not appoint attendance officers and so carry out the inten- 
■f'r" 1 tion of the Act was want cf funds. Under the Town Commissioners 
"ptiMiii Act the maximum limit of taxation is one shilling in the pound. 

These towns were already levying aucl expending the full rate, and 
consequently liad no reserve to draw upon to pay officers for their work 
in enforcing attendance. By the nomination of their half of the com- 
mitiee — the Commissioners' of National Education appointing the 
other half — they had shown their desire to take advantage of the Act. 
bub owing to their inability to raise the necessary funds no further 
step could be taken, 

Duriug the present- year, six out of the fourteen towns which had no 
school attendance committees in the year 1897, nominated five mem- 
bers of committee each, the Commissioners of National Education 
added live members to represent the Managers of the schools, sanc- 
tioned the committees thus formed, and tire Act is now in full force 
AUiv. in these towns. These towns arc Athy, Carlow, Cashel, Clomnc-l. 

Templeiuorc, and Waterford. I made a few visits to the schools in 
Athy, Carlow, and Waterford. In the National schools of Athy very 
few pupils have been added to the number on roll, and the improve- 
ment in regularity of attendance is inconsiderable. The percent ige 
of attendance to the number upon roll or the number present on any 
given day cut of 100 upon roll was in 


— 

1897. 

lSW. 

May 

91 

Cl 

June, .... 

53 

91 

July 

51 

91 

Seplrmlier. . . . 1 

52 

65 


This is the return of the attendance of the girls. The percentage (if 
the 1 toys’ attendance is higher. 


— 

1897. | 

1 
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May 

ns 

97 

June. . . . . 1 

(u 

79 

July 

50 

97 

September 

52 

C6 


ctulov. In Carlow there are six National schools. Talcing the attendance 
during certain months of 1897 — -when the Act was not in force — and 
comparing the attendance duriug these months with the attendance 
during the corresponding months of 1S9S, we find that in 1S97 the 
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percentage in attendance to the number on roll was 75 • 8, and in 181)$. Report «>n 
77 4. This is not a large increase. I was told, however, that the M le , Sra, f of 
year 1S07 was an exceptionally favourable year for regularity of EduSou. 
attendance, as, indeed, it seems to have been, for 75 ■ 8 per cent, is an -7“ 
m 1 usually high percentage in elementary schools, the attendance at 
which is voluntary. / l h"‘ 

In Waterford, during the first month of the operation of Lin- Act in ^ ' 

ISOS, there was not only a large addition to the number on roll, but, 
the regularity of attendance approached closely to the English stall- ' Vnt '- rford - 
dard. One Convent school added 1 27 boys and girls to its roll, 
another 33. an ordinary school— St. Patrick's— 73. while St. Stephens 
Monastery school — the practising school for the Queen’s Scholars of 
De La Salle Training College — admitted 90 new boys. The per- 
centage of attendance to number upon roll in the latter rose to S9 per 
cent., that is, 1 1 per cent, higher than it was in the preceding year. 

The Convent school which admitted the 127 new pupils had a’ per- 
centage cf 90 for the mouth, and the remaining schools show an in- 
crease of from ten to twelve per cent. This is a very creditable and 
satisfactory result, and is due to the exertions and firmness of the 
•.,-iiool committee, and the judicious selection of ex-constables of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary as their enforcing officers — men who have 
bail trained in habits of precision and accuracy, and who cannot be 
deceived by trivial and groundless excuses. I fear, however, that the 
al tendance in Waterford for this month must be regarded as high- 
water mark. As soon as the people learn the limitations of the Act 
and its many loopholes of escape, they are sure to take advantage of 
them, and to treat the Act (as I have snicl in another Report) as if it 
had been passed, not for tlieir benefit, but for Lite benefit of its 
administrators. 

My colleague, Mr. W. A. Brown, of the South Dublin district, was s,.nth 
good enough to obtain for me some returns from the teachers of L>ui»!iu. 
schools in Blaekrock, Bray, and Wicklow in regard to the effects of the 
Act in these towns. From Blaekrock we learn that “ when the Act 
came into operation first, the attendance improved very much. The 
average in this school went up from seventy -five to over 100. But 
tills improvement only lasted about twelve months, as the children, 
soon found out that the Act was practically a dead letter — inasmuch 
as there was no money to pay expenses. Now that the Town Com- 
missioners have allowed salaries and expenses, the Act is having a. 
fair trial for the last six mouths, but I am sorry to say there is uo 
appreciable improvement in the attendance." 

In the Boys' National school, Bray, the percentage of attendance 
to the number 011 roll was 62 -9 in 1896, the year before the Act was 
put in force in that town. In the following year — the first year of 
compulsion- — it rose- to 04. 3, and in 1S9S fell back again to 63 : 9. 

Upon these figures the principal — Mr. Clarke — -remarks: “The per- 
centage of actual to possible attendance has increased 1-4. This is not 
a very marked increase, but the attendance in tills part of the town 
lias always been fairly regular, and the attendance officer has, there- 
fore, less to do. Attendance in the lower classes will, I am sure, be 
made more regular, but I fear the contrary effect is already observable 
iu the higher. The people have learned, for the first time, that a child 
eleven years old is exempt after passing Fourth class, and some of 
them appear to regard that, as the end of the school course." 

The returns from Wicklow show that the operation of the Act there Wicklow, 
has been attended with a fair measure of success. The Boys Infant 
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Reports on school shows an increase of almost seven per cent, in regularity of 
National attendance, wliilo the Boys' National school during the first year that 
Education, the Act was in operation — 1897 — had for the four quarter's of that 
Mr Ye y ear an attendance as follows : — 

For quarter ended 3 1st March, 1897, . . no 

‘inspector. „ 30th June, 1897, . .93*5 

Dublin. „ 30th September, 1897,. . 100*6 

„ 31st December, 1897, . .106 

as compared with 69 *1. 63 • S. 62*5 and 69 • 2 for the corresponding 
quarters of 1896 — the year before the Act was put in force. This 
improvement, however, has not been maintained in 1898 — the average 
having fallen to ninety-three. This sudden increase of forty in the 
year 1S97, it will be seen by the following figures, indicates rather that 
many boys came for the first time to school, than that the attendance 
had become more regular; for the percentage of attendance to 
number on roll was in 1S96, 56*4; in 1S97, 68*7; and in 1898 64 *2 
The principal states that “ the Act lias been a fair success here. There 
is, however, a decline in the attendance of Sixth class and senior 
pupils." 

Coining now to townships in which the Act has been in force since 
1S93. or rather from January 1st, 1894 — the earliest date at which it 
could come into operation — I take as an example the township of 
Killiuey. There are four schools only' within the boundaries of this 
township. The managers and teachers state that all children of a 
school-going ago, and of the social rank of National school pupils, are 
on the rolls of these schools. The percentage present to number on 
roll is given for the year 1S93 — the year before compulsion began— 
for 1894, the first year of compulsion, and for 1897, the last com- 
plete year prior to the date of this Report. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

1893, . 

88.2 

Gi 

1894, . 

78.7 

73 

1S97. . 

79.3 

G8 


These figures show that the vigorous administration of the Act in 
this township has been of service. The improvement in the attend- 
ance of the boys has been very marked, and has been more than main- 
tained from the first year down to the last. In all the towns, as well 
as in Killiuey. with one exception (so far as I can remember), the boys 
attend more regularly than the girls. The teachers give as reasons 
for this peculiarity that the girls are of more service at home “in 
going on messages, attending to the younger children, and in assisting 
their mothers.” 

In DaLkey, on the other hand, there has been little, if any, improve- 
ment. Indeed, the largest school in the township shows a greater 
regularity of attendance for the three consecutive years 1S8S-89-90 
than it has done since compulsion was put iu force. In this township, 
the Act was not in full operation till the middle of 1894. Con- 
sequently I have given the figures for 1895 to represent the attendance 

for the first year of compulsion. 
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Percentages of attendance to number on roll: — 


— 

Roys. 

Girls. 

1893 

65 

71 

1895. .... 

G5G 

62.1 

1SU7, .... 

G6 

G2-7 


Reports on 
the* State of 
National 
Kducation- 

Jfr.Fi. 
£>tron>ie. 
A.M.. //. ml 
Inspector. 

Dublin. 


Why the girls should have attended better than the boys in 1S93 I 
am unable to explain, but every year since exhibits the normal con- 
dition of a more regular attendance on the part of the boys. 

From the figures I have given and the statements I have quoted, it 
will appear that there is no uniformity in the administration and 
operation of the Act. In nearly every town there has been a tem- 
porary improvement in the attendance, but in a very rare instance lias 
this improvement been maintained. Even the highest percentages 
,i( attendance, to the number upon rolls fall far short of that regularity 
which lias been reached in England and in Germany. Fines and Effect of 
threats of fines are effective both in England and Germany, but so far ami; 
have accomplished little in this country. I have been told of a poor con H’ uls, '* n - 
widow who paid her fine of lialf-a-crown a month for several months, 
without being converted to right ways of thinking and acting. As a 
people, or as individuals, we have a strong aversion to being driven. 

We can be led, if the reins are held gently. I have little hope, 
therefore, from compulsion. We must have patience, and travel the 
longer way, waiting for the gradual growth of public opinion, and the 
development of a sense of duty oil the part of the parents. 

Though there is no progress, but rather retrogression, to record in 
the education given in the schools under the present programme of 
payment per pass, and though the Act of 1S92 cannot be regarded as 
Having been of much service in procuring regularity of attendance, yet 
in another direction permanent and useful work is being done. All 
through this circuit of nine districts, new school build- 
ings are being constructed, or old buildings are being 

enlarged and improved. In the district of Waterford, for instance, 
with which I have had an intimate and pleasant acquaintance for 
many years, there are at present 141 schools. Diu*ing the last five 
years fourteen new schools have been built in order to supersede 
old and unsuitable buildings, and eight houses have been enlarged 
and improved for the purpose of providing increased accommodation, 
and rendering the school-rooms more comfortable. In other cases 
grants to assist in building have been made by the Commissioners, 
but the buildings have not yet been begun; and in still other 
oases the decision upon applications for grants in aid is still pend- 
ing. If such energy and such a rate of progress be continued 
for a few years, all unsuitable school buildings — buildings with 
thatched roofs, earthen floors, and an insufficient number of window's 
—will disappear. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

S. E. Strong*. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 
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Londonderry, December, 1S9S. 

Gentlemen, — I n compliance with your instructions, I beg l£) 
furnish this, my annual report, on the Londonderry Circuit forth, 
year ending 30th September, ltfOS. 

As so short an interval has elapsed since the date of uiy last 
general report the changes to he noted are comparatively few Xi - 
area of the circuit is unchanged and the same inspectors continue in 
charge of the different districts. 

I referred in mv List report to the circumstance that the interc-t 
in providing and maintaining suitable school-houses for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils was not on the wane, and I now give detailed 
pi oof of this: — In District 1, Letterkenny, six old builditp- 
hnvc bo« ii i- placed by new vested houses, in another case tL 
unsuitable fabric was replaced by exclusively local effort; there arj 
a!.<o two vested schools in course of erection, and one, Cashehia*ur. 
has been enlarged. The history of the latter is somewhat peculiar. 
Originally erected by Board's grant and local contributions, it was 
vested in the Commissioners, who undertook, consequently, to keen 
it in repair. By some oversight the house was never spoutH, 
and being in a- very exptsed situation the walls got saturated with 
damp which rotted the maps and tablets. It was built too small 
for the attendance, and application made for a grant to enlarge it. 
was for some time refused owing to the inadequacy of the site, which 
was gradually worn away by the mountain torrents which rush down 
the flanks of the range of mountains culminaLiug in Errigal. The 
manager writes lie had great trouble excavating for the additional 
work, but he adds that everything is completed in the school-house 
itself. Besides, in this district, seven applications for building 
grants are under consideration at present, while in three instances 
important repairs have been executed. This is a good record in one 
district where large towns do not prevail and where fertile land is 
not the rule. 


In District 2, Londonderry, the country portions are well supplied 
with suitable buildings as a ru.o; in the city itself, while there are 
nxctlhnt school buildings, the accommodation is hardly keeping ahreut 
of the requirements, and a good many school-houses are over-crowded, 
and have very scanty playgrounds. The managers of the city 
.schools are very energetic, and are thoroughly alive to the necessity 
of keeping their school-houses well up to elate. 

District 3. Ccleraiuc. In addition to the improvements in pro- 
gress reported by Mr Cox in his published report for 1S2 i it is 
interesting to note what a deservedly popular teacher, backed bv 
his manager and the parents of the pupils, may accomplish. In 
Ringsemh D. 3, Roll No. 2,603. the walls of the school-room were 
raised two feet-, new roof and boarded ceiling supplied, six new 
window cases and sashes, with necessary glazing, provided, with n<a 
interior fittings, and at a cost not exceeding T40. This smn. inn- 
siclerable in a small country place without the help of either vil.agu 
or resident landed proprietor, was raised by means of soiivcs ani 

macic la nteni. entertainments, the farmers drew the materials sucj 
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aa timber and slates from Coleraine, also the lime, grnvc-1, and ^ L T orla "»> 
stones from tlie quarries, without remuneration, so that an improve- ^“u'aaf °* 
aient that would otherwise liavo cost £100 was quickly and cheaply Education, 
effected, and I should say in a great measure to show good-will to y r J< 
the teacher. Rihhy, 

In District 5, Donegal, five new' schools were completed or are in Y^Ltar 
progress of completion during the year to which this report relates. L,mW- 
In nine other cases sites for new buildings have been procured, while i * err J- 
iu nineteen substantial improvements have been effected. These Doowl. 
improvements in the main consisted in building porches, putting up 
ceilings, improving the lighting, and removing stagnant water from 
the playgrounds. This district still contains a few schools which 
are unsatisfactory from every point of view; some cf these have 
been threatened with a withdrawal of grants, and it is quite possible 
the grants will have to be withdrawn before local apathy is aroused 
i-» action. 

In Distiict G, Strabane, a similar energetic spirit is manifested ; strakmc. 
two new non-vested schools have been erected entirely from local 
sources; also two vested schools, with aid from the public fund*, while 
nine homes have been put into a state of substantial repair, aud 
application for aid to build four vested schools, the sites being 
already secured, have been made. 

In District 7, Magherafelt, a similar account of .-u.-tained and Maghera- 
vigorous effort is to be recorded. A very baa house at Warwick 
Lodge has been superseded by the St. Troa’s Male and Female now 
vested bouses, a similar replacement lias been effected at Bcllnghy, 
two non-vested schools have been enlarged, while steps have been 
taken to make substantial improvements in four other cases. 

In District 13, Enniskillen, the record of progress has been Mnniakillen 
broken, as no improvement lias taken place during the year. Not 
that there is no room for improvement, for the district contains some 
hid school-houses, or that t.lie managers are indifferent, but the 
difficulty of procuring silos has hitherto acted as a stumbling black. 

>’c doubt the sites can now bo compulsorily acquired, but the process 
is deemed expensive, tedious, and provocative of local ill-feeling. 

>u much su, that intending applicants for building grants are 
deterred, or at least unwilling to engage in what they consider a 
verv serious undertaking. I have some cases before my mind in 
illustration of what I here assert, but to mention names and places 
might seem invidious. 

In District 14, Omagh, two new vested schools were opened in the. Omi^b. 
course of the year, a third is approaching completion, and in four 
other cases active steps arc in progress for the erection of new 
houses. In none of these cases will the number of existing schools 
Lv- increased. 

In tlie Dungannon District one unsuitable building lias been n ung . innin< 
‘•ipersecled by a fine new vested house, one school liou^e lias bc?n 
♦ rlanred and two others put into a state of thorough repair. 

In District 31, Ball in am ore, six new school houses have h'-eu Ha.liua- 
rithtr completed or were nearly so during the your ended 30th St?v»- 0 l * 
timber, 1398, which shows a very creditable amount of effort m 
tu:- backward part of the country. 

While there thus exists a tendency to maintain the . school 
fabrics themselves in a satisfactory state, the interior of 
tilt? school-rooms, depending on the observance of details not 
unolving much expense, too often exhibit a state of much 
neglect. These details have reference to older, cleanliness. 
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lieports on neatness, and decency, and arc embraced in the sixth and 
National “ Practical Rules for Teachers. Tlie state of the teacher's desk Loth 
Kiin cation, outside and in 2 i de affords not a bad index of what may b L . fo UI *H 
Mr.~ generally with respect to these points. Should the desk lie i*ov t .rd 
%vitl1 clllst * Ottered rath scraps of paper, broken pencils, pens. oddlv 
ltui'.'.'ior. assorted ink bottles, for the most part without ink. the following 
London- safely be expected: — 1st. The school account books not covered ! 
derry . pi escribed, and diverted from their proper use to serve as pcrifohoV 
the floor under the desk thick with dust, the boards for the mo t 
part black with dirt, cobwebs in the corners, the tablet rails half 
covered with whitewash, copy-books and slates mixed promiscuou/y 
with the sale stock in the book press, and if a gilds’ school, with tip 
materials for needlework. The class movements will partake cf tLe 
surroundings, slovenliness in getting into place, jarring anions 
individuals, and great loss of time. The change that should occupy 
one minute, ancl could be done without friction in that time, o.*cuj ’' • 
live ; this, with the ordinary changes in a. school day, means tin- lu-- 
of close 011 an hour, and hence the time table can be observed in Uu, 
a- very imperfect manner. There is an omission in Practical link 
VII. which I think might well be supplied, viz. : That the hoarck-,1 
floors should be scrubbed out once a month. 

Attendant. The attendance of pupils is slowly becoming more regular, so al-u 
is their punctuality. One of the causes is the greater attention 
now given to the instruction of infants. Still school boy nature is 
not different from the time when Shakespeare wrote of the 

. . . “ Whining scliool-boy, with his satchel 

“ And shilling morning face, creeping like snail 
“ Unwillingly to school.’’ 


Compulsory These loiterers are by no means extinct. There are tliirteen towns 
law in ii« the circuit to wliicli the compulsory clauses of the Irish Education 
action. Act, xg92 > apply, and the Act has been put in force in nine of these. 

Where put in force its operation has been beneficial, but not to the 
extent that was anticipated. At a recent (October, 1898 ) meeting 
of the London , ‘•school Board it was stated one-fifth of the children 
were absent, and that there were 100,000 daily absentees. Wlieu 
one in five rf the school-going children is always absent in London 
with its concentration, its wealth, which enables it to spend <£'50,000 
a year for the purpose of compulsion, and its intelligence, it is net 
to be wondered at that our comparatively poor Irish towns should 
have a considerable number of absentees or irregular attenders. la 
the City of Deny a good deal of energy is displayed, the meetings 
of the School Attendance Committee, are pretty numerously attended, 
and the proceedings reported in the local newspapers. From one d 
these, 26th August-, 1898, I find : ‘‘ Since the re -opening of the 
schools after the summer holidays the inspectors have made 300 
visits and served 16 filial notices 011 parents to attend and siintr 
cause why legal proceedings should not be taken against them fer 
neglect after due warning. The average daily attendance ha« in- 
creased 7b hi June, 1898, as compared with the same period last 
year." This looks practical, and the cases are thus discriminate-! 
“ There were 3 6 cases on the list altogether, and in some instances the 
attendance was very bad. A boy of twelve is only in first- class, 
and has been only 12 clays in school out of a total of 101 school 
days." This is taking a thoroughly business-like view of the situation— 
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a boy of twelve only in the first cla-s. Again — in another case, “ a Report o„ 
Lul of ten only in first class, and lias attended only 10 davs out of >tate • f 
10t)j and in a third case, a boy d eleven who is in the second class j^uSL 
has been only four days m school out of 106. The parents were " — - * 
cautioned unless the children were kept at school they would be Rmul,,, 
prosecuted." I do not expect much further improvement from any ' 
external influence, the improvement must couie from within, in Lomt/rT 
bright, attractive, warm, clean school-rooms, and the addition to-leriy!’"' 
our schools of some well regulated physical exercises. The Kinder- — 
garten is a step towards this, but as generally practised it is stiff 
and formal, meaning much drill and little freedom of motion. The 
Kindergarten does not count for much in this circuit, as leaving out 
the convent schools, the Model Schools, and some of the city schools 
it is known only by hearsay. 

There arc six Model Schools in the circuit. They comprise eighteen lMo(]e , 
departments — male, female, and infants in each school — and Schnu's. 
continue to maintain their high standard of efficiency. All except 
Enniskillen have been in operation for more than thirty-five years. 

Their general effect has been to raise the standard of education in 
the towns where they were established, and ultimately to raise com- 
peting schools, led by the denominational principle, in their imme- 
diate vicinity. Thus in the City of Derry there are 2S schools, 
exclusive of the Model Schools, which are now all filled to their 
seating capacity, under denominational management. Besides there 
are numerous non-national schools which prepare pupils for the 
Intermediate Examinations. In general, it may be said that each 
rkurch. Catholic, Into Established, Presbyterians, or Methodist, has 
its own school. The Catholics never attended any of the six Model 
Schools in my circuit except for a short time and in exceptional 
instances. Indeed, wherever practicable, the line of demarcation i* 
a- strictly drawn, even among the Protestant denominations. Church 
■ hildreu attend schools taught by Church teachers, Presbyterian 
children schools taught by Presbyterian teachers, and so on. This, 
of course, is practicable only in the towns or other large centres nf 
population. 

In the Deny Model Schools 35S boys and 207 girls finally left 
school during tho past five years, and of these 24 boys and 25 girls 
became teachers. Not a large proportion certainly, but. there are 
many openings in n commercial centre like Derry for intelligent 
Young people, and the Civil Service in its lower ranks was more 
attractive as being better paid until of late years than teaching. 

In Coleraine, of 73 boys who finally left school within the same 
period, twelve became bankers' clerks and only five teachers, while 
in the girls' school, of 146 who gave up school, only four became 
teachers. 

In Ballymoney 179 boys finally left, of whom seven became 
teachers. Tho girls' school exhibits a much higher proportion, as 
of the 143 who left fifteen became teachers. It is noteworthy in 
this small tow’ll with a population under 3.000, that besides the Model 
Schools, which are attended quite up to the amount cf their accom- 
modation, there also exist flourishing schools under the management 
of the Parish Priest, of the Hector, and of the Methodist Minister, 
which are largely attended. 

In Enniskillen, of 134 boys who finally left school, a very largo 
pioportion, 34 (or close on 25 per cent.), went to classical schools 
to prepare for a collegiate course. This is doubtless to be attri- 
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Repcru on butcd io tl.c- proximity oX Portora — a famous secondary school 
NatioSd ° f Tlic ' merchants and shopkeepers of Enniskillen send tlieir boys to tbs' 
EtluGitiiwi. Jlodel School for a sound primary education, and the next natural 
Mr ~ step is to Portora. Only five of the 134 who left became teachers 
Ei'jku. In the girls' department 10S pupils finally left, of whom 13 bocra* 
Jilif* cfor. tOACUfcl 

Loudon- In Xewtowmtewart, the smallest of the Model Schools in point 
Jcrr i_ of attendance, though maintaining its three departments without 
the necessity of amalgamation, one boy and three girls became 
teachers of those who finally left school in the past five years. These 
returns are only approximate, i.e., depending on the teachers* recol- 
lection of the scholar's subsequent career, as there was no column 
until recently in the school register for destination entry. Except 
in the case of N cwt owns tew art, however, there was no change of 
principal teacher. 

Teachers. It was often remarked of the meetings of teachers as pnbliclv 
reported that nothing was considered at these meetings but their 
grievances arising from .arbitrary action of their managers or the 
harshness and unreasonableness of the inspectors, while 
no mention whatever was made of the business of 
tlieir lives, viz., lioxv to make tlieir instruction most 
profitable for their pupils, how this subject or that had best 
be taught, and how their schools should he made move attractive. 
Teachers would be more than human clid they not- try to better their 
condition by every legitimate means in their power, but these meet- 
ings showed such a sordid sense of pounds, shillings, and pence, to 
the exclusion of every other con*idcration, that the sympathies of not 
a few of their well-wishers were alienated, so it came wit h a pleasant 
surprise, when two of the mo>A- influential and hardworking cf tlieir 
body in the Derry District waited on me io suggest stops by which 
their meetings could have a more professional object with direct 
healing on the work in their school. Mr. W. J. Browne. Inspector of 
the Dr-ny District, agreed with me to meet these two teachers and di.-- 
cuss with them the point we thought needed consideration. Th»* 
was the more adequate attention to be given to the instruction of 
infants through drawing and object lessons. We learned that most 
of the teachers — even those trained — had little or no notion cf 
what an object lesson consisted, they had never heard or seen one. 
and were at a loss liow to proceed. It was not difficult to put them 
on the right track, and I have reason to believe their meetings are 
now a good deal occupied with discussions on technical matters 
relating to the actual working of their schools. In connection with 
this it may be mentioned that Mr Mulholland, Head Master of the 
Omagh Model School, went to "Naas in Sweden last summer, attended 
the course of instruction in Sloyd by Herr Otto Solomon, made the 
models prescribed, and at the end of the course obtained a certificate 
of competency. Mr. Mulholland gave- a lecture to the teachers in 
Deny, another in Omagh, and showed the practicability of intro- 
ducing Manual Instruction into the schools on the plans tested and 
matured by experience. I should not be surprised if some of tlh- 
teachers follow Mr. Mulholland's example and go to Sweden in tha 
course of next summer. At all events they exhibit a laudably 
interest in the subject of Manual Instruction, and will be prepared 
to give a cordial reception to any course the Commissioners ni.w 
prescribe. 
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littidimj maintains its main characteristic of indistinct ness with- I 
out-, to my mind, any appreciable improvement. The variety of ! 
readers now offered may in time stimulate a liking for reading fur i 
its own sake, but in truth all school books arc connected in' the . 
pupils mind with the idea of a task, and no one ever cares to _ J 
voluntarily go over for pleasure that which lie was under necessary \ 
pressure forced to do. In this view, one set of readers differs little j 
from another, and in point of fact, the departure from the old set is . 
not so great as might be anticipated. Still I find the illustrations | 
are a great attraction, and the new lessons are finished out at home 
by the elders of the family before the child for whose u^e the book 
was bought has gone through more than the first few lessons. This 
shows the ability to read is capable of conferring an enjoyment of 
its own, and would usefully stimulate the progress of the laborious 
learner. The Inspectors generally find grave fault with the expla- 
nation. I do not find it so bad as generally represented. The 
children have very few words at their command with which to 
express their ideas even on matters they quite understand, but which 
are outside their every day experience. They can be quite voluble 
in describing a game they played or an ordinary accident, but the 
book has terms they never before heard, and they are shy in using 
only partly known expressions, but supply them with alternative 
phrases, and they would at once select that which exactly fits the. 
sense. Besides, to answer with intelligence requires some little skill 
in Composition — a subject which is commenced all too late. It 
should begin not later than the second class, some think earlier, oy 
requiring the children, to give the answers in complete sentences. 
That is. their reply should include both, question anil answer. I 
have seen this done, but not often, though I am sure, were the 
practice more general, explanation would be more intelligent, 
and facility in Composition promoted. 


Writing . — This subject continues to improve, mainly owing to the 1 
substitution of paper for slate in all classes higher than the first*. 


Some think slates should be done away with altogether, and I agiee 
with that opinion. The manipulation required with slates causes a good 
deal of lost time, seeing no business is carried on by slate and pe»c:b 
unless it be a survival of me chalk, and tallies, anil an entirely new 
hand -training becomes necessary when pen and ink are pic- 
si-nted. Besides, the slates in cold damp weather are imin\ ding, 
depressing, numbing to the fingers, so much so, that from Novembei 
to March I have been always in the habit, when conducting Re.-ort* 
Examinations, of directing the children who had to use s a *s '> 
stand before the fire and dry their slates, a process which not only 
did so. but also warmed their fingers and hands, and mac c k in 
mote limber for working. Moreover, the fall of a heavy s a e °n ^ 
naked foot or toe of a young child while standing in ^ ° ^ 

out its proper exercise in Arithmetic, would inflict such iu j i n> 


us proper exercise m jinMuiemt-, . , 

one would feel inclined to say a substitute should be l^ded an 
this unnecessary pain and suffering guarded agams 01 a g 

1 .... i. tup of slates is not nn- 


obviated. Another argument against the use of slates is . 
deserving of consideration, viz., the uncleanly, nn !ea j =• * 


and wiping with the possibility of communicating contagion, an 
apart from this medical view, we have the educa 
the ease with which changes may be made almost encoura 0 
.dcring and carelessness from the first. I would 1 L 0=> 
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the P State of fc ^ e 1,186 P a P er f° r all classes with load pencils. The latter can be 
■NatMiuaf ° cheaply bad of the ever-pointed kind, and thus the cliildren would 
Education, acquire from the stall the practice of stretching the fingers. 

(hum mar and Grayra ph if are taught on much the same lines as 
formerly reported, and that is in a few schools well and with intelli- 
gence; in the majority with indifferent success. 

Arithim/ifi is the favourite subject with scholars, and, where 
properly taught, it yields to none as an intellectual dis- 
cipline. I think it is a waste of time to endeavour to 

explain the reasons of the rules at too early a stags. 
AriSunctic Scholars have to be taught substruction before they could possibly 
understand the work ; and, generally speaking, I should say it is a, 
waste of time to dwell on principles with children under ten years 
or age when the reasoning faculties are so imperfectly developed, 
and the time would be better spent on portions of the subject 
dependent on the memory which is then perhaps at the most per- 
manent stage. In the fourth class the reasons of the operation i 
could, I think, be most efficiently given ; below this class the practic'd 
meaning of such technical terms as “ multiply,” “ divide,” find the 
“ quotient,” the “ difference,” the “ sum," the " product of small 
numbers should be made perfectly familiar. 

In four centres, viz., Limavacly, Eglington, Route (Dervock), and 
Lkillyshannon there are committees of ladies who give annual prizes 
for proficiency in Needlework to the schools within a radius of five 
miles from the centre. The prizes are in money from 10s. down, 
and are limited to school-going children. This excites a good 
deal of emulation and gives an interest to the subject in addition 
to that of passing at the Annual Results Examination. The Con- 
vent School at Ballyshannon stood out pre-eminently as taking the 
lion’s share of the prizes at the competition held there last summer. 
An interesting addition was made at tlie Route exhibition, where 
prizes were awarded to the girls for best collection of wild flowers. 
The district around Dervock is particularly favoured in tlie rich 
variety of its Flora, and the competition must be productive of a 
healthy sense of nature’s beauties. Nob much lias to be said of 
progress in the. general teaching of Needlework which continues on 
tne routine lines. A “ darning and mending ” day has been intro- 
duced in some of the schools. On these days the pupils are not 
afraid to bring socks and stockings that are damaged at the t-oes 
and heels, also worn articles of underclothing which need repair. 
This is a very useful day, and I should like to see it become general. 

As to the other subjects of instruction, nothing occurs to me that 
I have not already mentioned in p’ ivious reports. 


Xre.lle- 

wmk. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant. 


F. Eardley, 

Head Inspector 


Tho Secretaries, 

Education Office. 
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fitheml Report on the Cork Circuit by Dr. Alkxandeb, Haul Rep°«s„n 

t , the Stale of 

inspector. Education. 

Dr. 

Cork. 30th December, 1898. Ho$ T,dtT ' 

Inspector. 

Gentlemen, In compliance with your instructions, l beg to sub- Cork, 
nut the following report upon tlie state of National Education in the 
Cork Circuit. 

No change has taken place in the boundaries of the circuit since The cir. uit 
the date of my last report— January, 1S9S. The ten districts in- 
duced in it occupy tlio southern half of the province of Munster, 
ihe aggregate of the urban population in it is relatively small. 

Speaking generally, tho number of schools is not in excess of the Schools, 
l' fjuirements, and they are. as a rule, so distributed as to be within 
uasonable reach. It may be safely assumed that the clergy of the 
\arious denominations are quite alive to the educational needs of 
t.ieir people, and that they will not allow any district to remain 
inadequately provided with schools. It is quite possible, however, 
that here and there there may be remote valleys in mountainous 
localities wliich have not had their due share of attention in this 
respect. One such instance came under my notice recently. In 
a secluded locality in tho County Kerry I found that there were 
some 80 children who were living at distances of three, four, or five 
uules from the nearest school. might be expected, under the 
circumstances, the great majority remain at home. Active steps, 
however, are now being taken to provide these children with propel 
educational facilities. 

In a former report I called attention to the unsuitability of a con- g U ^j taI ' Ie 
8 ; deral>le number of the existing school-houses. This is a very grave houses, 
defect, and is one that, in the interests of the health and progress of 
the children, urgently calls for removal. As I have indicated oil 
a former occasion, an increased Parliamentary giant, for building 
purposes is tho only solution. 

It is obvious that, no- matter how industrious a teacher may be. School 
die quality cf his “ tools ” will have much to do with tho character of Apparatus 
the result produced. Tho present arrangement for equipping the 
schools with the necessary apparatus are far from being satisfactory 
or effective. It is true that the Commissioners give a liberal grant 
of maps, ire., when a school is first taken into connection ; but when in 
the course of years these are worn out and dilapidated, there is often 
a difficulty in having new ones supplied. If I am to accept the state- 
ment of teachers who have spoken to me about, the matter — and 
have no reason to question their truth — the burden of providing 
requisites usually falls on their shoulders. In many cases, owing to 
the domestic calls upon a teacher’s purse, this becomes a serious 
addition to his responsibilities. He is frequently obliged, in cor 
sequence, to have regard to cheapness rather than intrinsic worth 
'n making his purchases. A small, useless map is therefore bought 
because it costs only half the price of a really g - od one. Sometimes 
I find that a ball frame, for instance, or a blank map oi Liu ope, is 
used in common by adjoining male and female schools. Each o 
these requisites has to he carried from one school to the other accord- 
ing as it is required. All this is eminently unsatisfactory, and is a 
weak spot” in existing arrangements. 

F 2 
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Reports on J aul glad to report- that a School Attendance Committee has 
NiaSf ° f l)et * n fanned in Cork, and that its officers are now actively at work. 
Education. Much good has already been accomplished, particularly in the poorer 
parts of the city. Some time must elapse, however, before a 
reliable conclusion can be farmed as to the degree of success attend- 
ing the efforts of the committee in grappling with the evil of non- 
at ten dance at schools. 

School The recent rule of the Board granting salary to- an assistant when 


Dr. 

Alexander, 

Htwl 

Inxpeetvr. 

Cork. 


one that will be welcomed by everybody. The task of giving instme- 
Reduction tion in an extended programme to all the classes in a school attended 
liauirt^for frequently by 80 or 90 pupils involved a tremendous overstrain, and 
Assistant, was too much for a good many. Teaching, under the circumstances, 
frequently became a mere scramble over a wide programme, and 
steady, intelligent, and effective work was impossible. 

Monitors. The concurrent reduction in the number of monitors was a much 
needed step in the right direction. The energies of many of the 
young people who would otherwise have become members of the 
junior staff, will now be turned into more useful channels, and the 
teaching profession will not be so overcrowded as it is at present. 
Turthermore, many of the weak or middling schools will be improved 
by withholding monitors from them. This statement may appear 
paradoxical, but. experience proves its truth. The teachers of such 
schools appear to think — so far as may be judged from their actions 
— that once a little boy or girl is appointed monitor by a Boards 
order, he or she is straightway fitted for the work of instruction 
without further preparation, and may be entrusted with the charge 
of classes without any guidance from the principal. Hence, when 
classes break down in such schools, their failure is frequently ac- 
counted for by the fact that :I they were in charge of the monitor. 
The non-appointment of new monitors in such cases has frequently 
been productive of good effect. Tlio reason is obvious. 

The experience gained during the year has only confirmed me in 
the opinion expressed in my last report, that the monitors usually 
receive adequate literary instruction, but that the principles of teach- 
ing are not explained to them and duly exemplified. 

Han' ta tion. Many of the teachers have yet much to learn in connection with 

the subject of sanitation. In a general way they know that a 
constant supply of fresh air is needed, but they do not understand 
fully how this may be done without endangering the health of tho 
children by draughts. Others appear to think, with a certain eminent 
judge, that fresh air is dangerous, and therefore carefully keep all 
the windows closed. Again, they allow children to crowd together 
into some desks, while others are wholly vacant, and thus the air 
rapidly becomes vitiated in the part of the room where they aro 
sittiug. The children on the floor are permitted to- stand in a stoop- 
ing posture in class ; and if they are in the desks, not only are they 
allowed, as I have said, to crowd together, but they may often be 
seen leaning with their chests against the edges of the desks. 

Out Oft cn3. Again, the offices are, in many cases, very much neglected. The 
air in such buildings seem to he permanently tainted, and the very 
walls appear to reek with effluvium. Years may elapse without 
these houses receiving a single coat of whitewash, and the use of 
deodorisers or absorbents is apparently unknown. 
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Tke majority of the schools visited during the past year could not Reports on 
be described as neat, tidy, and well-kept. The washing cf floors, the ^ ® lat,t of 
sweeping and dusting of the rooms, and the systematic and orderly LSI 
arrangement of furniture arid apparatus, are all matters that, too — 
generally, receive very perfunctory attention. As this is a well- 
worn theme, however, I shall refrain from further comment with f,X[, lur ’ 
regard to it. I content myself with recording here that though I 
“ broke fresh ground ” during the past 3 -ear, aud saw many of the U — 
schools for the first time, yet evidence of neglect in regard to the ^"stoT 
condition of the house and premises came frequently under my ” c °° ' 
notice. It was the exception rather than the rule, to "find matters 
otherwise. 

On many occasions I had to- find fault with the time tables in use. Timetable*. 
They were either not drawn up on auy definite system, or they con- 
tained some very unsuitable arrangements. The following are some 
of the defects noticed: — 

(1.) Three lialf-hours per day allowed for Arithmetic, while pro- 
vision was made for only one lesson per day in Heading. 

(2.) All classes on floor together, the juniors were to be engaged 
at Arithmetic and the seniors at Agriculture. 

(3.) All classes from second upwards on floor together for examina- 
tion in Home Lessons, tliree-quarters of an hour being allowed for 
the pin-pose. 

(4.) Only two half-hours per week set apart for Heading in the 
case of Sixth Class, and only three in that of Fifth. 

(o.) All classes in desks together engaged at “ written exercises.” 

( 6 .) All classes on floor together to receive a lesson in Reading. 

The teachers who could deliberately propose such arrangements as 
the above must have been strangely ignorant of the most elementary 
principles of school-keeping. 

Apart from the question of literary progress, a well conducted Influence of 
school imparts to the pupils who attend it a valuable general training &cll ’'°* 
that is an admirable preparation for after life. This truth is not as 
widely recognised in our* schools as is desirable. Habits of self-con- 
trol, mental concentration, and ready obedience, if not acquired in 
youth, are rarely learned — effectively at least — in later years. The 
chief occasions in the daily life of a. school when its value and effi- 
ciency from the above point of view are fully tested, are the follow- 
ing: — (1.) Changes of lessons; (2.) dismissal for recreation; (3.) 
return from play ; ( 4 .) final dismissal. 1 am sorry to say that a good 
many schools come badly out of the ordeal. Instead of the quiet 
«uid orderly movements of classes to their places, there will often be 
noticed a sort of confused rush from desks to floor, or vice versa. 

Pupils elbow one another, indulge in unrestrained conversation, and 
wander through the school looking for slates, ifcc. Copy-books are 
distributed pretty much in the manner in which <l qiioits are thrown. 

All teachers have read the excellent suggestions in regard to tin a 
matter contained in Dr. Joyces “ Handbook,” but. like much advice 
given in this world, they are too often disregarded. 

I devoted a good deal of the time available for inspection and rwk tab 
examination to the former, from the high sense I entertain of its beep , Dg# 
importance. If I were to give the result of my experience in 
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Reports on general terms, I might be thought lo use the language of exaggora- 
Nattonal 01 t ' 071 - I shall therefore specify some instances of tlu defects in achoul- 
Education. keeping and in methods of teaching that came under my notice: — 
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(I. 1 ) Principal spent half-an-hour reading- a dictation exercise to 
Third Class, while the “ Object lesson ’ was given to some twenty 
infants by the monitress, who was only in her second year of 
service. 

(2.) Principal occupied half-an-hour examining Second Class in oral 
Spelling, wliiie the assistant was supposed to have charge of the 
Reading lesson of four of the senior classes. The latter was. ap- 
parently, of opinion that there was no use in attempting to accom- 
plish the impossible, and accordingly three of the four classes were 
allowed to stand idle during the whole lialf-liour. 

(3.) Home Lessons were required from Fifth and Sixth Classes on 
only two days of the week ; teacher explained that lie was obliged 
to adopt the arrangement when he had no assistant.. An assistant 
had been appointed more than five months prior to my visit to the 
school, yet the arrangement remained unchanged. 

(4.) Principal spent half-an-hour teaching the senior infants, while 
he left the examination of the upper division in Home Lessons en- 
tirely to the assistant. 

(0.) Desk Arithmetic lesson of senior classes was earned on thus: 
A pupil m each class dictated ” sums " out of a bock, which were 
worked on slates, and, after all were done, checked the answers. The 
speed of all the pupils was regulated by that of the slowest boy. and 
the teacher — who exercised no supervision whatever over these 
classes — had no means of knowing afterwards how much work had 
been done by each. How much more effective the lesson would have 
been if each boy had been provided with a text-book and bad worked 


oil paper ! 

(6.) Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Classes taken to same draft circle foe 
a lesson in Parsing; the sentence chosen was “ I have a long tube. 

(7.) I foiuid several cases in which the sums ' which the pupil’ 
were working had been set down “ out of their heads.” 

(8.) While the assistant was vainly endeavouring to give oral 
instruction at once to Second, Third, and Fourth Classes, and at 
the same time to supervise the work of an unpaid monitor who had 
charge of infants and First Class, the Principal contented liimself with 
dictating £ sums ” to Fifth Class, who were engaged at Arithmetic 
in dwh *, and walking about the floor till each exercise was finished. 
He did not even attempt any teaching. As a trained First Class 
teacher he ought to have known that, apart from the waste of lus 
own time, this method was not the right one for conducting the 
lesson, and tnat even, if it were, it could have been carried out just 
as well by a monitor. He would thus have been enabled to remove 
some rf the burden from the shoulders of the assistant. 

(9.) Senior classes engaged at Arithmetic in desks ; they were told 
to put down 896 (on slates) and multiply it by 18 ten times. *bev 
spent the half-hour at this exercise. 

(10.) At the time for Floor Arithmetic of Junior Division, Second. 
Third, and Fourth Classes were placed on separate forms arrange 
gallery-wise, and were examined by a pupil in simple Addition table. 

(1L) Pupils in Fifth Class, Second Stage, spent lialf-an-hour Pars- 
ing, on slates, the sentence John loves James.” 
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(12.) Infants and First Class pupils — 22 in number — were kept Rt P'| rts 0,1 . 
sitting on separate forms for two hours continuously. They were $atiuna? 
examined in Oral Spelling and Tables for an hour ; in Tables alone fclJuuuiuL. 
for half-an-hour longer ; and they were then supplied with large Dr 
imiuled siates — which they had to hold in their arms — and short AUmindtr, 
fragments of pencil, for a Transcription exercise. They were not 
placed in desks, where the exercise could have been carried on with Cork, 
some chance of success, though there were three vacant. — 

(13.) At the time for Transcription in the case of the junior 
division, Second, Third, and Fourth Classes were told to write out 
cm slates siity difficult words; the children were, themselves, to be 
the judges of the “ difficulty ” cf the words. The slates were never 
looked at by the teacher. 

(14.) Geography lesson to Third Chus: Principal placed the class 
in charge cf a little girl, to whom he gave a card on which were 
written lists of gulfs, &e. She called out each name, aud the pupils, 
in turn, prodded the map with a rod somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the name. 

(15.) Reading lesson given to First Cass thus : Principal walked 
from pupil to pupil, and holding a First Book in front of each bov, 
asked him to read particular words to which he pointed. While 
this was going on ail the pupils, except the one actually engaged, 

?azed listlessly about them. 

(16.) Instruction in Agriculture carried on by means of catechisms : 

After the pupils had spent some ten minutes or so “ conning over 
a certain number of questions and answers, the Principal took the 
" catechism ” in liis band, and examined the pupils by simply reading 
the questions out of the book. He did not even, take the trouble 
to express the questions in a different form. 

(17.) In another school the pupils who were supposed to receive 
instruction in Agriculture simply transcribed on slates from the 
text-book; nothing else was attempted during the half-hour devoted 
to the subject. 

(IS.) At the time for Floor Arithmetic of juniors, a pupil wrote 
on blackboard three sums of four addends each — every addend 
contained three figures — and the pupils in First, Second, ana. Third 
Classes were all directed to work these exercises. The same pupil 
wrote on the blackboard — “ out of his head,” as he expressed it to 
me — four exercises for Fourth Class. 

(19.) " Object lesson ” given by a pupil; she held one of the 
Natural History illustrations (the Salmon.) in her hand, and after 
reading the letterpress below the picture, asked questions of the chil- 
dren in the class. 

(20.) “ Object lesson ” given by paid monitor ; a picture of a 
blind man led by a child, and of an injured dog that is apparently 
being attended to by a little boy, as well as another picture ot a 
somewhat similar character, were bung up before the class. The 
lesson " consisted of a series of such questions as W hat is the 
man doing?” “ What is the boy doing?" <fec., and without any varia- 
tion the half-hour was thus spent. . 

The above is far from being an exhaustive list of typical deiec s 
noticed. I merely give them as concrete instances of the culpable 
neglect showu by some teachers in the discharge of their duties, an 
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Ropmts <u they establish the urgent need of a- re-form in the maclimerv for 
Niitiunaf ° f exercising supervision over the work done in the scliools. These 
Eilucotiou. evils cannot be grappled with except by a combined system of oxami- 
Dr ' nation and inspection. Under existing arrangements far too little 
Aicxnuih r, time is available for the latter. Let it not be thought that the 
in 'll chr. relation of cause and effect exists between the results system and 
Cork. these defects. They would exist under any system unless checked 
MoieT" * ?J ^ ie 0U ^ V L ‘^' ect ^ ve way — by vigilant supervision. 

There are only two Model schools in the circuit — those in Cork 
md Dunmanway. Changes have taken place in the teaching staff 
in the former. Mr. Murray, Principal hi the Male Department, 
was appointed Head Master of the Central Model Male School— a 
promotion which was ill every way thoroughly deserved. Mrs. 
Murray has gone to the West Dublin Model School as Head Misties? 
(;f the Female Department. I was very sorry to lose her. She clid 
excellent work while here. They have been succeeded by Mr. 
Foxe and Miss Mason, both of whom were previously employed in 
the Limerick Model School. I have every confidence that the repu- 
tation of the Model School for sound and honest work will not suffer 
at their hands. There were also some changes amongst the assis- 
t. nts. blit they do not call for special remark. The usefulness of 
the Model School in Dunmanway is st-ill limited by causes over which 
the teachers have no control. 

Proficiency. Adverting now to the proficiency in the literary branches. 

Reading. ^ s ^ ia ^ begin with Heading — the most important of all. With the 
exception of Grammar, it is the worst taught of all the subjects 
included in the ordinary school programme. Much of the reading 
one hears in the schools is, to quote the language of one of my col- 
leagues iu his last report, mere formless, expressionless mumbling. 
The methods followed in many cases could produce no other result. 

When a pupil first comes to school he is, of course, enrolled with 
the infants, and these unfortunates are too often relegated to some 
obscure corner, where, standing huddled together, they spend niueli 
«if the day poring over them reading books, each pupil pursuing Iris 
studies independently. If an unpaid monitor is sent to teach them, 
he usually goes from pupil to pupil, teaching or examining individu- 
ally, and carries on the process in a tone little above a whisper; 
the voice of the younger child naturally sinks to tile same level. In 
some schools there is a partial attempt to follow right methods m 
this matter, and a tablet is hung up in front of the class, which, it 
used properly, would make the lesson wliat it ought to ho— a collec- 
tive one. by which all might profit. Too frequently, however, indi- 
vidual teaching is resorted to, to the great loss of the class. Pupils 
are called in, one by one, to the tablet to read; being close to it tlie> 
naturally speak in a low voice, and thus a confirmed habit of indis- 
tinct utterance is acquired. When the influences which . I have de- 
scribed are in operation for three or four years in the early part c 
a child's lifetime, the crust of settled habit thus formed is alme=«. 
impossible to break tluough. Some teachers, it is tine, attempt u 
feat, but after an ineffectual struggle yield to the current and ref ram 
from further effort to effect an improvement. This indistinctness ^ 
of course, fatal to expressive reading. Verbal accuracy is the 
quality aimed at iu most ca-ses, and it is for tins that many o • 1 
“ 2’s ” are given which go to swell the percentage of v passes m 
subject. 
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On the comparatively rare occasions on which I heard teachers Imports •»» 
read for imitation by tlieir pupils, I was struck by the fact that they " f 

did not appear to be guided by any principle as to words which re- Education, 
quired emphasis and distinct articulation. It seemed to be quite a Dr — 
revelation to many when I pointed out that all the words in a Air^imU, 
sentence might be divided into two classes, viz. : — (1.) Those which 
carry the sense of the passage as it were (nouns, verbs, adjectives, Cork, 
adverbs), and these which are merely connective. The former should — 
he pronounced clearly and distinctly, for if this is not done the 
meaning is, to a gr eater or less extent, lost. 

As the very admirable “ Short Directions for Young Readers " con- 
tained in Dr. Sullivan’s “ Literary Class Book " docs not appear to be 
known to the teachers, I reproduce some of them here, hoping that 
in this way they will be brought under notice: — 

“ When you read, hold up your head and stand still, with your 
face towards the person who hears you. 

“Take great care to pronounce every word and every syllable 
artirulutehj , that is, fully and distinctly. 

“ Take your time, and mind your stops ; and be sure to make no 
stops where the sense admits of none. 

” Pronounce the final syllables of words, and the closing words of 
sentences distinctly and audibly. 

“ Slide your voice over the particles and less important words : 
c ueh as the, hut , ax, by, &c., and give the other words the degree of 
force which their relative importance in the sentence demands.” 

Efforts are made, though wit., varying success, in the different „ . ^ 
iJiools to realise the requirements c£ the programme in Er/rfumi- uou. 

The subject was neglected for so many years that a heavy 
*’ kill of arrears ” remains to be met, but undoubtedly a sensible 
improvement has been effected. 

Recitation of poetry is rarely satisfactory. Reciuroa, 

Spelling does not call for detailed remark. The proficiency of the Spelling, 
junior classes in this branch — measured by the number of passes — 
u umally fair or good. The. requirements for a “ pass in this sub- 
ject are now so moderate tiiat failure can only be caused by deliberate 
neglect. I have reason to believe that the pupils in the senior 
division do not write from dictation as regularly as is desirable, and 
instances of neglect are not wanting in reference to the all-important 
niatter of the correction of errors. Transcription appears to he 
regarded from one point of view exclusively, viz.: — “As one of the 
means of keeping the children employed with the least possible 
'rouble to the teacher.” In this case, doctrine and practice strictly 
coincide. Many teachers hardly ever read over and correct the 
Transcription exercises. 

Writing is, as a rule, fair in the lower classes. While a service- Writing. 
a bk hand is acquired, however, tne resemblance between the writing 
of the pupils and the head-line is not always very close. If tne sub- 
j- r t were taught on right lines, something could be done to promote 
baud and eye training — for writing is a species cf drawing ; but this 
aspect of the case is not grasped bv many. The blackboard is rarely, 
if ever, used for illustrative lessons in the subject. The writing m 
the exercise books exhibited by the senior pupils is often charac- 
terised by great carelessness. 

Letter-writing continues to be very unsatisfactory, both as regard- Letter- 
form and matter. v,UUUi^ * 
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SeSSterf Tlie re T uircin0llts of the programme in Arithmetic, and the char- 
ts atonal actcv of the examination tests applied, are responsible for murii 

Education, of the mechanical teaching of the subject which is so general. Tic. 
Dr. “sub-head arrangement, though, doubtless, made with the best itt 

tentions ’ lias wci 'ked injuriously. The recent Instructions to In- 
irLpecior. specters ” have, it. must be admitted, removed some of the objection- 
Cork. able features of the Arithmetical programme, bub by no means all. 
Arithmetic ^ possible for a pupil to obtain a pass in the subject who 

may be grossly ignorant of Notation. Abstract numbers, only, are 
dealt with in the junior division, and there is no guarantee tliat 
the pupils in the senior division have an intelligent comprehension 
of the various processes used, or why they employ them. With these 
qualifications the proficiency of all classes in the subject, except 
Sixth, First Stage, is usually fair or good. Instruction in Weights 
and Measures is not based on practical illustrations. 


Giammar. Instruction in Grammar is confined to parsing, and. as it is 
taught at present, effects little practical good. It certainty does not 
aid the pupils to acquire the “ art of speaking and writing the Eng- 
lish language with propriety,” as is rendered abundantly evident 
by a perusal of their compositions (in letter form). “ Too much 
stress is laid upon a number of technical terms which have but little 
influence on the speech of tlie learner. Though his mind is trained 
to a certain extent by this discipline, he may be able to parse* with 
accuracy, while quite unable to* write an ordinary letter.” Certain 
portions of Etymology and Syntax could be usefully taught, while 
instruction in formal Parsing might be discontinued. 

Chsograp] y. Blank maps have now been introduced into many schools, and 
their use has tended to raise the proficiency in Geography. Even 
when the requirements of the school programme have been realised, 
however, we have got, at best, but the “ dry boues ” of the subject. 
Nothing is done to secure the introduction of the realistic element into 
the teaching of the subject. An intelligent use, for example, of the 
chart “ View cf Nature in ail Climates ” and of the sheet of coe 
hundred animals, would help very much in this direction, but they 
are rarely availed of, and many schools do not possess them. *' There 
is no reasoning, no generalising, but plenty of facts.” The pro- 
grammes for Fifth Class, Second Stage, and for Sixth Class require 
to be lightened very considerably. 

Agriculture. A “ book knowledge ” of Agriculture is all that is imparted in : - ur 
schools, save in the relatively few cases in which there are school farms. 
It is quite obvious that no practical subject can be taught from a book 
exclusively, and Agriculture is essentially practical. The subject 
usually receives a fair share of attention ; it finds a place in all ume 
tables, and is allotted a due proportion of tlie school time. Questions 
of fact are usually answered — in the better class of schools, at least- 
hut any call upon the reasoning powers of the children is not always 
successfully responded to. Failure in tliis direction is in ?0 ^ lL 
measure to be attributed to the baneful influence of “ catechisms. 

Book- Book-keeping is occasionally taken up — chiefly in town son°o 

eepmg. technicalities of the subject are rarely well understood, and tit- 


exercises are often wanting in neatness. 
e ~ Tlie proficiency in Sewing is, as a rule, fair. A complete bieak 
down in this branch is of rare occurrence. The work done by 1 
pupils would reach a higher standard of merit if class instruc ion 

Prim SSSfflfrn Urn? 
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uc which I was present at tno time for Ueedlework did I see anythin^ Reports on 
Vi the kind attempted. If the remarks made by Miss Jones in he? SJ e ?**• of 
Irak on Needlework, in reference to the need and value of simul- Euwadon. 
i.ineous instruction in this subject, were taken to heart by the — 
i.raale teachers, and her suggestions were intelligently carried out, Mesmdcr. 
such benefit would result. ' I f a,J , 

Use instruction given in C 'utiuig-nut in many schools is utterly cork, 
worthless. No system is followed. The pupils merely slice off por- , 7 — 
lions cf a sheet of paper till it roughly approximates to the shape of c ‘ uUlu 8 * MUt 
the particular article they are supposed to be cutting out. As the 
teachers find that, notwithstanding, “passes 7 ' in Needlework are 
awarded, they naturally do not feel that there is any urgent neces- 
*:ty for effecting an improvement in this department, unless they are 
moved by a high sense of duty. If, as suggested in my last report, a 
memorandum on the subject were drawn up for the guidance of 
f.-male teachers by the Directress of Needlework much benefit would 
result*. 

Vocal Music is taught with very fair success in the relatively small 
number of schools in which it is taken up. The results achieved in 
Drawing still leave a good deal to be desired. The use of drawing Drawing, 
ruarts in teaching this branch is happily becoming general, but the 
l-upib aro not trained to hold and use the pencil properly. Hence 
tlieir drawing is often not freehand. Other extra subjects are occa- 
sionally taken up — chiefly Algebra and Geometry in boys’ schools, 
and Sewing Macliine (with Dress-making) and Domestic Economy 
1 theoretical) in girls’ scliools — but they call for no special remark. 

The recent changes in the rules regarding instruction in Practical 
Cookery will prove of much advantage. A syllabus of instruction Cool<er} ._ 
ior each year ought, however, to be drawn up. 

In drawing this report to a close, it gives me much pleasure to say general 
that in a very considerable number of schools a sound English educa- remarks, 
tion is being imparted to the pupils who attend them. The teachers 
of these schools appear to make it their chief aim to render them as 
useful as possible to the localities in which they are situated. They 
^'iiuld work well, I believe, imder any system, and do not need to 
Uye their energies stimulated in any special manner. 

i have felt it my duty to give in somewhat full detail, in this 
’•'‘‘-part, instances of the defects in methods cf teaching and in 
^puisatiou and discipline noticeable in the National Schools of 
interior efficiency which I have visited during the past year. I have 
c ‘," Ile 50 /or the purpose of justifying the conclusion that certain of 
V 10 .teachers arc guilty of culpable neglect in the discharge of their 
**ut:e5, and are by no means sufficiently earnest in promoting the 
■locational welfare of the pupils committed to their care. As it was 
la! % Put in a report furnished last year, these teachers are “ with- 
- "mbition. - ’ I have no means available at present of determining 
f I proportion cf the entire bodv of teachers in the circuit belong 
category of “ inefficients,” nor is it, for practical purposes, a 
uijitt*r of deep importance to know. The children in every locality 
, 3 ® Q ^itled to a good education, and their claims to it remain 
unaffected whether "the number of incapable or neglectful teachers 
lai ? e ur small. The following figures serve to some extent to 
, ia ^" the area of inefficiency is not inconsiderable: — During the 
twelve months ended 30th September, 1898, I inspected or examined 
S0 ® 8 113 schools ; of these 37 were in a very unsatisfactory state, 
and wer e so conducted as to be of little use to the localities in which 
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tteS “f tlle} ’ wel ' e s’ 111 -' 116 ' 1 - 1,1 every one of these cases the failure of the 

.National school was to be attributed either to the incapacity or neglect of the 
Education. te.ldlOl*. 

;> r . Some time ago I requested the District Inspectors to furnish me 

Ahs'tntlrr, with the names of teachers who were in Second Division of First 
Inspector. Class, and whom they considered inefficient. The total number of 
Cork. names furnished for the circuit — which includes ten districts — was 
— 13. These teachers could not have attained to their preseut classi- 

fication uuless they had shown themselves efficient in former 
years. There can be only one opinion, therefore, as to the cause of 
their present want cf success. An effectual remedy for this uu satis- 
factory state, of things is provided by Rule 1S3. It should be 
unhesitatingly applied when necessary. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. J. Alexander, 


The Secretaries, 
&c., etc. 


Head Inspectu'. 


«, < jonrrul Uoport ou Belfast Circuit, by Dr. Mu RAN, Head 

Inspector. 

Belfast, 9 th January, 1899. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with the instructions contained in your 
letlcr of 15Lh September, I beg to submit, for the information of tlie 
Commissioners, the following General Report on the Belfast Circuit, cf 
which I have been in charge since 1st November, 1S96. 
it. The Circuit comprises eleven districts, extending over the greater 
portions of Antrim, Down, Cavan, Armagh and Monaghan, together 
with small portions of Meath and Tyrone. The number of schools f.t 
present in operation is 1,660, as agaiusfc 1,662 in January, 1897. Of 
these seven aro Model schools — comprising in all twenty separate 
departments. 

The Model schools, as a rule, continue to maintain a very high stan- 
dard of efficiency. The Model school at Carrickfergus, still in my own 
charge, is in a most flourishing condition. The excellent Hwa 
Master, Mr. Barber, has been promoted to the charge of the London- 
derry Model School. His place at Carrickfergus is ably filled by Mr. 
Adam Harbison, late assistant in the Belfast Model School. On 3 b 
October last prizes were distributed to the boys and girls. These 
prizes were given mainly by local parties, and it was pleasing to su. 
the large number of ladies and gentlemen who favoured us by th'- :r 
presence. Several clergymen of the different Protestant denonnin* 
tions also attended. As Head Inspector, I presided, and distributed 
the prizes — which were numerous and expensive. The visitors im- 
pressed themselves highly pleased with the Swedish drill, calistheniv 
exercises and action songs. Very great credit is due to Miss Coulter, 
the head mistress, for the excellent state of her school as regards pn-- 
iiciency, discipline, and the manners of her pupils. At the time of t ^ 
Results examination I was engaged at the Education Office; and * x> 
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-rk«'.»Ls were examined by INF c. Dalton, one of the Belfast Inspec- 
tors. From a glance at the Examination Rolls subsequently, I was 
pleased to observe the highly efficient manner in which the teachers 
bad performed their duties during the past year. 

The Ballymena and Monaghan Model Schools were also examined 
during my stay in Dublin. I have not seen the result of tlie examina- 
tion at Ballymena; but at Monaghan the result was excellent in each 
department. Miss Auld has raised the Girls' school to be one of the 
direst in Ireland. 

I now come to the most important of all — the Belfast Model School. 
I have reason to believe that the answering at the recent examination 
i in December) was highly satisfactory. Without going into details, it 
n.ay be sufficient to say that these fine schools are doing excellent 
work. 


Reports on 
the State of 

National 

Education. 

Dr. Mo r,„) t 
Hi, id 
Inspector. 
llelfaBt. 


I have in my own charge a small district of forty-three schools, of nutri.-t in 
which some are very large. The greater number of these schools are charge, 
in Belfast. When I am engaged in Dublin, some of them are exam- 
ined. by the District Inspectors. The large amount of time spent in 
examining 5,000 pupils, correspondence with managers and teachers, 
and the subsequent correspondence with the Education Office, leave 
only a moderate amount cf time available for the proper functions 
of a Head Inspector. When from this is deducted the amount of 
time spent at special work at the Education Office, the 
remainder is altogether insufficient for a proper supervision of a large 
Circuit extending over eleven, districts. 

Owing to pressure of work, I have had few opportunities of visiting Convent 
the Convent schools, which now form so important a- portion of our Schools - 
educational machinery. I have ascertained, however, from the Dis- 
trict Inspectors, that honest and faithful work is performed in the 
Convent Schools. Mr. Rogers, the Inspector at Bailiehoro', charac- 
terises the work done at the Carri ekmacross Conveufc School as 
excellent. 

I have little to add to what I said in my last report as to the Ordinary 
state of the ordinary National schools. They vary in degree from Spools, 
excellent to very bad ; and, judging by my own experience alone, I am 
if' a position to repeat that the number of bad schools is not sensibly 
diminishing. The teacher works in a groove, and the examiner is 
b-'Und to follow him in the same groove — under the Results system. 

1 ue entire time of the Inspectors is taken up in recording marks for 
’’■inch the teacher may receive Results fees. The Inspector can in no 
rv *.v b- an educationist. He has but little time for visits in which 
he could point out to tlie teacher defective methods, call his attention 
to the demeanour and manners of his pupils, or to the want of neat- 
iiess and cleanliness of the schoolroom — in which the pupils spend so 
hrge a portion of their time. 

1 have pointed out in several reports the evils arising from undue Undue 
pi emotion of the pupils. I do not mean that children should be kept promotion 
pek; but it is this promotion of the weak ones that keeps back the 11 pup! " 
’; eur P ll pils. The latter are left behind with the “rank and file. 
l , ls a ver y usual thing to meet with a bad school in which there are 
exceptionally intelligent children. These should have been ad- 
vanced, and the dull pupils kept back. The teacher is not always in 
' j : ^ i s the natural outcome of the existing system. Indeed, the 
eacher is usually placed in an awkward position. Parents are most 
anxious that- their children should pass the examination; and the 
eacher *<* not likely to be popular who fails to pass all, or nearly all. 
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lie naturally gives as little information as to the extent of his failure 
as he can. The promotions go on from year to year ; and in a shun 
time wo have pupils in Fifth class who would not pass creditably £ 
Third class. 

So far am I from advocating that the pupils should not be advance,! 
that I beg leave to look at another side of the picture. It is not 
unusual to find children in Infant class for four or five years. In such 
a school the classification is always low — there are few in the senior 
classes. No doubt there are cases in which the attendance of sudi 
pupils mav have been very irregular ; but these are not the cases *• 
which I refer. The two extremes are frequently found to exist in the 
seine school. The pupils are unduly kept back in the Infant stage 
and too quickly advanced in the senior portion of their school course— 
it is unnecessary to say that I mean if they fail badly to pass, dther 
fiom irregularity of attendance or from want of capacity. A few 
weak children in a class either keep the clever one; back; or, wluii is 
very common, the teacher goes on with the class, and leaves the dull 
pupils behind. 

I beg respectfully to submit that the Results system should be 
abolished or largely modified. As I said in my last report, it has had, 
like many systems, its period of growth, of maturity and decay. 

Reading is fluent in Belfast and in some of the larger centres or 
population; but in some of the rural schools it is sometimes slow, 
hesitating and inaccurate. Explanation lias received a far larger 
amount of attention since it has formed part of the pass mark for 
reading. In many cases the repot ition of Poetry is worthless*, ns it s? 
hurried and inaccurate. 

Writing varies from good to very bad. To secure success in this 
important exercise the essentials are — good copv-books with the head- 
lines as near writing as possible, good pens and ink. and careful super- 
vision. Head-lines like printing or “ copper plate cannot be imitated 
by young children : they only indicate to the child what to write, and 
not how to write. It is quite usual to be forced to try three or four 
-specimens taken from a box of pens used from day to day by tk* 
prpils before I can write my name at the foot of the Daily Report 
Book. The ink is usually bad, and the ink wells are not kept clean. 

Arithmetic . — I regret to say that the teaching of this import an 1, 
subject is rapidly declining in the schools. Instead of the blackboard, 
mechanical means only are adopted. The addition and subtraction 
tables are not taught. The Inspectors succeeded in abolishing count- 
ing on the fingers or by strokes on the slate j but a mechanical proces* 
baa been adopted instead. To find out liow many are six and four the 
child proceeds as follows ; — six and one are seven, six and two are 
eight, and so on until the goldeu figure is reached. The child next- 
requires to know how many are ten and eight, and he proceeds in *hc 
same manner. The same course is adopted in subtraction. E^ r - n 
within the last few weeks I was addressed more than once by t!. ? 
teacher — “ Sir, is it not the way to teach them the Tables ?” I replied. 
' Yes ; but at the present stage the result of your teaching ought to 
enable them to know that eight and nine are seventeen wit-Iiout adopt - 
ing any mechanical means of finding it out.” This occurs as com- 
monly in second class as in first— so that a child spends at least two 
years learning the addition table without being in a position to 
that five and six are eleven. This is an important matter, as la 7 ?? 
numbers of our pupils leave school at that stage. 
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I now come to a most important question — that of teaching Reports on 
arithmetic by means of cards. I dealt so fully with this matter in of 

ray last Report that it is unnecessary to say much in the present one. Education. 
It has now grown to such an extent that the preparation for Results ~ 
Examination is mainly carried on by means of cards alone. Bead 0 ™** 

$ pel ling is very fair in First class, fair in Second class, weak in 
Third and Fourth classes, middling in First stage of Fifth class, fair 
in Second stage of Fifth class, and rather good in Sixth class. Spelling. 
Phrase spelling is still neglected in the Junior classes. 

( irnmmar is perhaps the weakest subject in the entire school course. Grammar. 

1 almost invariably examine orally on Grammar; and the result is 
much worse than if done on paper. By examining orally an examiner 
h?s a much wider scope for ascertaining the extent of the child's 
knowledge. The Parsing exercise in First stage of Fifth class is 
worked out by a mere formula with which to discover the relations of 
nords in a sentence. The noun is nominative to the verb, and the 
noun following is objective governed by the verb — whether the verb 
be a transitive one or not. Parsing is fair in Second stage of Fifth 
class, and very fair in Sixth class. 

Geography still remains in an unsatisfactory state, with, of course, Geography. 
: : large number of exceptions. Too much attention is given to strings 
•*f names and merely pointing out places on the map ; and it is not 
unusual to find that the child fancies that the name is the place 
required. The Straits of Gibraltar and Cape Farewell are mere 
r.ames extending over hundreds of miles of ocean. 

ytedltwork is fairly taught, especially where workmistresses are Needle- 
employed. A large amount of finished work is exhibited on the day work ' 
cf examination ; and it is gratifying to see the anxiety of the pupils to 
show their work to the Inspector. 

Focal Music is taught in a large proportion of the schools; but the 
.singing is in most cases harsh, and wanting in that- sweetness and 1 U5lc * 
modulation which makes vocal music pleasing to the ear. The Tonic 
Nol-Fa system is the one generally adopted. 

Drawing is also taught in a large proportion of the schools ; but Orawiug. 
the results are far from satisfactory. Too much use is made of india- 
rubber. 

Monitors. — These young people are, as a rule, well taught. When- Monitors. 
* ; " er I visit a school for report I invariably call for the monitors' 
vxercises ; and I am happy to say that with some exceptions they are 
creditable to both teacher and monitor. 

bchuol-houses, — I have little to add to my previous remarks on the Schcol- 
fihool-houses of the Circuit. So far as I am aware very little progress boaies - 
r een ma de in replacing unsuitable houses, especially in the rural 


I have the honour to he, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

John Moran, Head Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 
Education Office. 
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General Report on the Maghenifelt District by 
Mr. •). A. O’Connell, m.a.. District Inspector. 

Castledawson, Co. Derry, 31st December, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions of the 15th 
September last, I beg to submit the following report on the state of 
education in this district, of which I have been in charge since the 1st 
May. 1S9G. 

There are 15S Day and three Evening schools in the district. Of 
the Day schools 132 are in the Co. Deny, twenty-five in Co. Antrim, 
and one school is in the Co. Tyrone. The three Evening schools are 
in the parishes of Draperstown and Desertmartin, in South D.rry. 
There are two or three small Intermediate schools; but, substantially, 
the National schools supply all. the education that is given in the dis- 
trict. They arc so distributed as to be convenient for the school- 
going population, and I am not aware of any localities in which new 
schools are required. The country over which the schools extend i 
thickly inhabited by an industrious agricultural population. Then- 
arc numerous small villages, but no large town. Magherafelt. with a 
population of about 1,500. is the largest place. 

The condition of the school buildings is on the whole good. Two or 
three schools are much overcrowded at certain seasons ; but, in the 
main, the amount of accommodation provided is sufficient for the 
needs of the population, and the arrangements for light, ventilation, 
and sanitation are in most cases satisfactory. 

Not moro than ten school ho uses could, I think, be fairly classed as 
unsuitable, and, as regards two of them, the Managers have already 
taken steps towards superseding them by new vested schools. Two 
very bad houses, viz., Warwick Lodge and Bella ghv, have, quite 
recently, been superseded by newly built vested schools. The repair? 
of the school buildings are well attended to. Many of the houses are 
vested in the Commissioners, several good houses have been built anil 
maintained by the London Companies on their estates, and. in 
numerous other cases, local committees take an active interest in keep 
ing the school-houses and premises in order. With such a large 
number erf schools, it is only natural to expect a good deal of diversity 
m the neatness and tidiness with which the school-houses are kept. 
In a few cases I have had to report that the premises were kept in a 
dirty condition, but I am satisfied that the teachers, as a body, deserve 
much credit for the care and attention which they bestow in keeping 
the schoolrooms and grounds in proper order. The plots in front ot 
the schools are frequently laid out in flower beds, and the premise? 
both inside and outside, are models of neatness. Good fires are kept 
up in most of the schools diming the winter mouths. At the Result 
Examination, of course, every teacher will have a good fire in cola 
weather, but, even at incidental visits, I find most of the schools par 
vided with a good fire and a good supply of fuel, and generally warm 
and comfortable. Some twenty schools have an endowment or allow 
ance made to them by the Patrons, for fuel, of about £3 or £4 ead 
per year. In other cases the parents of the children contribute to tL 
fuel fund. I have spoken to several teachers on the matter, and 
informed me that there was no difficulty in procuring money for ewi 
or turf, and that an undue share of the expense did not fall on them. 
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Mauy of the children are. employed at farm work at certain periods u& 
of the rear, and the attendance at the schools fluctuates a good deal in ^ 
L oi!>eqiieuce. The attendance in summer and winter is good, but it Kal.^liou. 
foils considerably in spring and during the potato harvest. In fact, — 
narlv all the schools close for vacation in Oetolier aud November. as 
noat’of the pupils are then kept at home to gather the potatoes. The 
attendance at three or four schools was injuriously affected for a time 
Iv an outbreak of scarlatina and whooping-cough in their vicinity, but 
the past year has been singularly free from epidemics, and tbc attend- \ ttl ^ nct , 
puce did not suffer from them to any appreciable extent. 

While nearly all the children of school-going ago attend school at 
some time or other, irregularity of attendance is far too common in 
several of Iho schools. Children are frequently kept at home for very 
trifling causes, and this seriously interferes with the success of the 
teachers' labours. When children return to school after an absence 
of two or three months, they not only require a lot of teaching, blit 
they are a drag on the progress of the children who have been attend- 
ing* well. Another circumstance which militates greatly against the 
success of the schools is the early age at which numbers of the pupils 
have — the leakage after Fourth Class is very considerable — and it is 
scarcely possible to impart a sound and useful education to children 
rlio leave school at the age of twelve or thirteen years. The Com- , t 
jiulsoiy Education Act is not in force at all in this district. If the 
n.aehinery for its working existed, its application would. I think, have 
a beneficial, but perhaps not a very great effect. 

Excluding the Maglierafelt Convent schools, which are very elfl- Teaching 
.ioutly conducted, the 156 schools of this district are taught by 171 statr - 
teachers, classed as follows: — 


— 

Principals ] 

A-^ist ant>. 

No. of Teachers in I*. Class, 

17 

_ 

r*. Chi S', 

21 

2 

11. Class 

8U 

i 

III. Class, 

39 

8 

Total, 

157 

11 


The classification of the teachers shows a steady improvement for 
several years, and the younger men especially seem anxious to improve 
tlicir income, their professional status, and their efficiency. As a 
body, they discharge tlicir arduous duties with very great fidelity and 
success. In several schools there occurs scarcely a failure in any sub- 
ject at the annual examination ; while in others, although it would 
i>e easy to point out defects in particular branches, the general result 
of the teacher’s work must be regarded as highly satisfactory. 
Whether the system under which that work is carried on is the best 
is another matter, and, in that connection. I may be permitted to 
observe that the time seems to have arrived when the Results system 
might be modified with advantage to the education of the country. 

T have never written a line in favour of this system, hut I think it 
‘ in not be denied that it lias been productive of much good in the past, 
and that it has largely eliminated illiteracy from the country. It 
tends, however, to reduce school progress to a dull uniformity. Under 

o 
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ii the clever boys who attend regularly are handicapped by the slower 
f pupils with barely 100 attendances in the year. In the latter part 
of the Results period, especially, the teacher is almost forced to resort 
to cramming and over-pressure rather than to intelligent instruction. 
The system of individual examination might, I think, be retained in 
some schools, or up to a certain class, say the Third, as it is vitally 
important that all children should bo able to read, write and do a 
1 little arithmetic. In the higher classes, however, I am of opinion 
that greater freedom both in instruction and classification would he to 
the advantage of teachers arid pupils — that it would render the teach- 
ing more congenial and intelligent— while it would conduce to greater 
firmness and individuality in the work of the children. 

Fifty-six monitors are employed in this district. They receive full 
and effective instruction, and they answer creditably at their examina- 
tions. Some ex-monitors have found it difficult to secrue situations as 
teachers, but, as the number of monitorial appointments has been 
limited, I expect that it will be easier for classed ex-monitors to obtain 
employment in the future. Service as monitor in a good school is an 
excellent preparation for the office of teacher, and it would he a pity 
that successful monitors should bo unable to become teachers after 
their five years’ training. 

More attention is being jiaid to the instruction of Infants. The 
Kindergarten system is efficiently practised in two schools ; and exer- 
cises, more or less suitable, arc taken up in the infant classes. 
Exercises with the ball-frame and blackboard, Object Lessons, Drill 
and physical exercises are most in favour. I have heard some very 
intelligent lessons givcu with the ball-frame, but the Object Lessons 
are too often meagre and disconnected, and in many schools the 
attempts at illustration are insufficient. I have no doubt 
that those Object Lessons will become more interesting and useful 
as the teachers have more experience of them. The simplest things, 
such a cow, a fruit, a. tree, are suitable for an Object Lesson, and, in 
fact, they are better for this piupose than objects such as a camel,' 
which the children cannot see. Those infant exercises relieve the 
monotony of school life for young children, and by their means the 
pupils cau be trained to observo and to think. The imparting of in- 
formation to infants is, in my opinion, of secondary importance. 
Generally speaking, I find that the infants make good progress, and 
that they are not retained for too long a time in that class. 

Reading is generally accurate, but it can scarcely be called good. 
At least three sets of “ Readers ” are used in this district : the Board’s 
Reeding Books, and those produced by Thom mid by Blackie. 
Explanation is improving, and I have noticed at incidental visits that 
the teachers devote increased attention to this subject. The questions 
asked, however, should not refer so much to single words as to the 
general meaning of phrases and sentences. Recitation is confined to 
Poetry, and is fairly done. Both in Reading and Recitation the 
objects aimed at should be to enable the pupil to road and understand 
the passage himself, and to convey the meaning to a listener by 
reading it for him. The children should be taught to stand and to 
hold the books properly, and to speak clearly and distinctly, with some 
attention to sense and emphasis. Distinctness of utterance should be 
insisted on, nob only n.t the reading lesson, but in the children’s 
answers to questions on any subject. Home reading, too, should be 
encouraged. The children can scarcely got sufficient individual prac- 
tice at reading in school, but they could read aloud for their parents 
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at home,, either from a hook or from a newspaper. Reading a book Reports on 
previously unseen might perhaps be required for a pass in Sixth Class. Nktilnaf 

Writing is, on the whole, well taught, and a satisfactory proficiency krication. 
is attained. In some schools, however, while the Copy-book Writing i[r ~]~a 
is carefully supervised, the other written work of the children is care- O'Cnnnc'ii, 
leisly executed. Letter- writing is very fairly clone in the Fifth and niffrict 
Sixth Classes. The form of the letter is correct in nearly every case, inspector. 
and, on simple subjects, the Sixth Class pupils are able to compose Magherafdt 
five or six sentences correctly. writing. 

Arithmetic is good in the junior and very fair in the senior classes, Arithmetic, 
so far as accuracy in working the sums on the Inspectors’ cards is a 
test. I am not so sure, however, that the subject is taught with 
sufficient intelligence. 1 should like to see the blackboard more 
largely used for explanation and illustration, and to find less time 
devoted to drilling the children in test cards. Mental arithmetic 
should be bettor and more accurate. I am inclined to think that 
Arithmetic generally would be belter taught in the higher classes if 
the teachers were freed from the rest rictions of the Results system. 

Spelling is very fairly done. Failures are most numerous in the Spoiling. 
Thin! and Fourth Classes ; hut, where the correction of m*ors in the 
Dictation, Transcription, and Composition exercises receives due atten- 
tion, the progress in this branch is satisfactory. The effective correc- 
tion of the mis-spelled words in the letters written by the children 

very important, as those are the words that the children are most 
likely to use. In some schools the pupils are made to transcribe as a 
homo lesson the passage for Dictation on the following day, and by 
this means they aro trained to avoid mistakes. 

Grammar and Geography are fairly taught. Instruction in Gram- Grammar 
mar might perhaps he deferred to the Fourth Class without much loss, y™ 1 
In the teaching of Geography blank maps arc more common, but map y> 

drawing is not much practised, a-ud I. ha ve rarely seen the blackboard 
useci for drawing rough sketch maps, or for illustrating the divisions of 
land and water. 

Agriculture is taught with very fair success, so far as a knowledge Agriculture, 
of the text-book is concerned, but it is questionable whether 
theoretical instruction in this subject is of much use to children of ten 
or twelve years of ago. Several years must elapse before these people 
become farmers, or have any opportunity of putting tlieir ideas into 
practice, and all recollection of what they had learned from the text- 
hook is likely to be obliterated from their memories before that stage 
is reached. Properly equipped country or district .agricultural schools 
for young men would, I imagine, ho more generally useful. 

Book-keeping is taken up iti only a very few schools, ancl with Bool.- 
indifferent success. When well taught it tends bo train the children 
in neatness and accuracy of work. 

Efficient instruction is given in Needlework and Knitting, and Cut- Feodle- 
ting-out receives a fair amount of attention. In nearly all cases I work, 
find, at incidental visits, that the schools are sufficiently supplied with 
Materials for sewing and knitting. Coloured thread is used for the 
siring in many schools. The parents are keenly alive to the impor- 
tance of this subject, as is evidenced by i.ho fact that tho attendance 
of girls improves considerably when a female assistant or a work-mis- 
triss is first appointed lo a school. 

Vocal Music is well taught in eight schools. The Tonic Sol-Fa Vocal 
system seems to ho in most favour. 

ii 2 
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Reports on The teaching of Drawing in extending, and I think that more in- 
the Shite of telligent instruction is now given in tliis important subject. If Draw- 
EjStan. inn and Needlework he excepted, there is no manual or technical 
— training in any of the schools in this district. 

Extra subjects arc not attempted to any great extent. There is not 
'iwrirf time for them in most schools, and the teachers find it more to the 

jiis/Jctiir. interest of the pupils and themselves to teach the ordinary branches 
MuglmraMt effectively, rather than to spend their time and energies on extra 
subjects for a few children. Geometry, Algebra, Hygiene, Physical 
Drawing. Geography and Latin exhaust the list of extra, subjects in which I 
Extra have examined pupils during the past year. Latin has been taught 
subject.. with fair success in two schools. 

Educational On the whole. I have no hesitation in saying that the schools of 
' v “ k ' this district arc doing highly useful work. So far as my opportunities 
of knowledge extend the teachers are, in tlieir several localities, ex- 
amples of uprightness, probity and fidelity to duty. They discharge 
then- arduous labours with a perseverance, a patience, and, I might 
almost say, a devotion that are worthy of the highest praise. They 
aim at attracting the confidence of the pupils and winning them to 
study by kindness and sympathy, rather than by harsher methods, and 
the children attend school with all the greater pleasure and profit in 
consequence. My relations with Managers and Teachers have been 
uniformly harmonious; and, as I am soon to Lake charge of another 
district, I desire to say that the severance of our official relations 
causes me regret, and I leave with very sincere good wishes for their 
welfare. 


I have the honour to he, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. A. O’CoXNEtL 


Mr. Jf. P. 

Dcimr, 

M.A.. 

District 

Inspector, 

Lurgan. 


General Report on the Lurgan District, by 
Mi - . E. P. Dewar, M.A., District (now Hoad) Inspector. 

Lurgan, December, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance wit.li your instructions I beg to for- 
ward for your information tin; following report on the Lurgan dis- 
trict : — 

Since tho Inst report was furnished the area of the district has 
not boon changed, and it continues to embrace portions of Counties 
Antrim, Armagh, and Down. Within its bounds aro the towns, 
Lurgan, Portadown, lia abridge, Dromore, and Gilford. In these towns 
there is compulsory attendance at school of children within the pre- 
scribed limits of ago, but iu every other part of the district the Slate 
imposes no restraint, or obligation on children to attend school. 

At present 1118 day schools and one evening school are in opera- 
tion. Tho number of evening schools is variable. At one time 
there wero four in existence. Although in tha towns there is a. 
very iargo number of young men and women employed in mills, 
factories and wa remains, it would not appoar there is any great 
demand for evening schools or classes ; and where such have been 
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established they have Jiot received adequate encouragement cr Reports 01 . 
support, and have been dosed. Whatever causes are at work to l!lu 8l#te ' 1 
retard the multiplication and success of these schools, it is to 1»£1 
regretted that in towns where manufactories are numerous and — 
where skilled labour must be in demand, the young workmen d otouF/' 
not feel that an increase of knowledge and a wider education would rf- re- 
contribute to make them better and more capable workers, would. ln*peeLr. 
materially enhance then* prospects of advancement in business, and Lurgan. 
open up to them numerous avenues of pleasure and happiness. The ‘ — 

average lifo of an evening school is one. session of six months, and, 
towards the close of the session it becomes difficult to sustain the 
fl-gging energies of even the most resolute students. When one 
reflects that many of the young workers in these manufacturing 
towns enter the factories at the age of eleven years as half-timers, 
and that the tendency and aim of a half-timer is to become a full-’ 
timer as soon us he can pass the fourth standard in the day school 
and thereby satisfy the law of the State, one has some idea of the 
very scanty stock of book learning which a young worker carries with 
him as he starts out on the journey of life. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances the stock is small, and through want of use is 
soon lost or forgotten, and even the desire to obtain knowledge 
fades and dies. The recollection of the drudgery necessary to 
acquire the small stock previously possessed is not pleasant enough 
to urge the worker to make another effort, and hence the evening 
school has no attraction and is ignored. 

The day schools are made up of two Poor Law Union schools, three D ay 
convent schools, tliree model schools, and 125 ordinary schools. school*. 

The Poor Law Union schools arc small, and afford education to 20 p 00r Lnw 
children. These pupils aro carefully trained, and from an educa- Union 
tional standpoint suffer no loss from tlieir residence in a workhouse, schools. 
They are clean, healthy, and bright looking, and their scholarship 
is in harmony with these other favourable traits. The convent 
schools are situate in Portadown and Lurgan. The two schools in Convent 
tho latter town are in charge of the same Sistei\s, and may be re- Bc5lools - 
garded as one school, as they are merely junior and senior depart- 
ments of the .same school. The model schools — male, female, and Mo(!e , 
infant departments — arc also located in Lurgan. During the past school*, 
year the two responsible teachers of the infant school resigned on 
pension, and were replaced by two highly qualified teachers. Tho 
staff of the male department has also been changed owing to the 
promotion of the principal to the position of inspectors’ assistant, 
and to the transfer of one of tlu> assistant teachers to another model 
school. Thcso vacancies have also been filled by teachers of high 
reputation. The staff in the girls’ school remains unchanged. 

The remaining schools aro of the ordinary type, and vary from Ordinary 
the large town school, splendidly equipped with modern appliances, school* 
and hi charge of seven or eight trained teachers, down to the small 
rural school, with no playground or promises, only tolerably lighted 
and scantily furnished, and in charge of a single teacher, whose 
environment is not favourable for imparting instruction. There 
are, however, only three or four schools of the latter description, and 
it is pleasing bo record that steps have been already taken, or arc 
about to be taken, to replaco them by suitable and commodious 
houses. One of the noticeable features of this district is the veiy 
large number of fine school houses with playgrounds, furniture, and h ° u l ™ 
other appliances of a satisfactory character. 
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Reports on Three new schools have been taken into connection with the 
NntUnial ° f Board, and one lias been struck oft the list owing to insufficient 
Education, attendance. This school was in a locality from which the population 
3 /v ~e~p had gradually removed, and the school was no longer required. Two 

v/imr, ' of the new schools arc hi Lurgan, and l lie third is situated between 

Bftirt, . t tlio two small villages of Aghagallon and Aghalec. 

iHxfltxfar. This district is well supplied with schools, and no portion of it is 
Lurgan. inconveniently remote from a National school. 

Now The schoolhouscs are in general well supplied with suitable desks, 

schtMil?. black-boards, maps, and other apparatus required for effective in'. 
Sellout st ruction. They are clean, have an orderly arrangement of tablet* 
npiuiretas. Rft d maps, and present a good model of neatness for the scholars* 
imitation. While this commendation is deserved, I do not wish 
to conceal that occasionally one iLuds a school where the avran fo- 
ment of the* maps follows no apparent plan, where black-boards 
slates, and books are wauled, and where t lit* inculcation of neat and 
tidy habits forms no part of school training. 

Towherx. Tho teachers are highly classed ; a large proportion of them rank- 
ing in either tho first or second division of first class. The town 
schools and tho large rural schools arc sufficiently important tj 
retain a highly qualified class of teachers, and the salary and emolu- 
ments which are attached arc a guarantee that the schools will 
probably be in charge of one principal teacher for a lengthened 
period. In any case the largo salary forbids the prospect "of con- 
tinual change of teachers, one of the. causes so prejudicial to the 
welfare of small schools. The principals of many of these largo 
schools have held their positions for very many years, and their pro- 
longed incumbency lias benefited not only their schools, but has 
contributed to raise the tone of education in the district. The 
influence of the teacher has been widened by bis long occupancy of 
office, his knowledge of the pupils has been deepened, his anxiety 
for their progress and bis interest in tlieir future welfare have been 
increased; and all those have added to his popularity and to the 
confidence reposed in him, and have become potent factors in deter- 
mining the character of his school, and in forming the habits of his 
scholars. It is in such conditions that one may expect to find aa 
ideal school; one large enough to support several teachers, and in 
which a judicious division of their labour is possible, where tlic 
attention and energy of the teacher can be concentrated upon ono 
class and ono subject, and progress ami proficiency thereby assured; 
where tho value of time, as shown by the punctuality and regularity 
of attendance, and by the duo observance of the provisions of the 
time table, has been learned ; and where order, discipline, and proper 
deportment are gently and well maintained, and so common that 
they become part of thn pupils' nature. Several schools of this 
character have grown up at convenient centres, and supply a finish- 
ing education to the advanced pupils from the neighbouring schools. 
Reduction The recent rule of the Board of National Education which grants 
fora squint an assistant to schools with an average attendance of 60 

productive pupils must be productive of tho greatest educational benefit to this 
of great country. It was in schools with an average attendance of 60 or 
benefit' 0 " 11 ^ tliat the teacher found the greatest difficulty in keeping all classes 
and pupils constantly employed. In sueli schools the attendance 
often rose to 75 or 80, and on days when this number was present 
tho teacher was often helpless. It. was no- longer a question of im- 
parting instruction, but ono of keeping tho pupils employed in what- 
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ever way might best prevent confusion or noise ; and the evil effects iw rts on 
were not limited to defective instruction, but could be traced in the ihe State of 
idle habits, the careless work, and the want of sincerity and earnest- 
ness which marked the pupils and helped to mar their subsequent U ~°"' 
progress. There cau bo no doubt that the quantity and quality of J( r - *7. A 
the work done in these schools must be of a much higher character W-'-C 
than formerly, and that the progress and proficiency of the pupils factor 
who attend them ought to become satisfactory. L u 

The monitors employed in this district have been carefully pre- — * 

pared and trained for the office of teacher. In general they have Mon,t ' ,,s - 
passed their yearly examinations with credit, ancl at their final or tilth 
year examination have been successful in gaining the certificate 
which entitles them to enter a training college or become a teacher 
in a National school. The practical test in class teaching which 
forms part of the final examination has, as a rule, been fairly well 
done. The monitors have shown considerable aptitude in controlling 
their classes, in imparting judicious and suitable instruction, and in 
sustaining the attention of their pupils. It lias been a cause for 
regret that some of these young persons found it impossible to obtain 
situations in schools, and were obliged to find employment in other 
walks of life. The supply of teachers was no doubt in excess of the 
demand for them, but owing to a recent regulation which raises the 
minimum age and proficiency of the candidate for the office of 
monitor, the supply will gradually be diminished and brought into 
harmony with the demand for new teachers. 

Order and discipline arc fairly well maintained. Draft circles 
are generally marked, and the pupils observe them. I11 many of the ' ' 3 " p ' ue ' 
schools the pupils sit in the desks in regular and exact order, and the 
change from desks to floor is quietly and quicklv effected. There are 
schools, however, which have to learn much in this direction. In these 
tua change does not seem to be made 011 any definite plan, and 
appears to cause confusion until the pupils arrive somehow at their 
destination. Draft circles are invisible, and the pupils form them- 
selves into class as best they can ; there is no guiding line to ensure 
regularity on floor, while the orderly arrangements of the pupils in 
desks is not even contemplated. In these schools the elementary 
principles have to be mastered before one can have much hope of 
progress in reading or writing. An apathy and want of vigour 
arc evident., and there is little or no sign of resolute determination 
on the part of the pupils to make the most of their time. Olio feels 
in such schools that the value of time is not highly appreciated, and 
that the necessity for honest and earnest endeavour is not realised. 

Drill, including bar-bell and dumb-bell exercise, has been intro- Dull, & c . 
duccd to some schools, but the practice has, I fear, been fitful and 
intermittent. I11 a few schools tlio movements were executed with 
steadiness and precision. In the meantime drill is not regarded as a 
part of school life. 

The school account books are neatly and correctly kept. Sch«»k 
The roll and report book arc marked punctually, and 
few, if any, cases of deliberate falsification have been found. 

The papulation is dense and the schools are well attended, so that 
no temptation exists to postpone the roll-call or to make inaccurate 
or misleading entries. Omissions of entries are frequently found in 
the registers, such as failing to record the date on which a pupil 
had. been struck off rolls, or to transfer tlio passes awarded to the 
pupils at the results examination. 
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Report* on Tko population is large ancl tlic schools arc well attended, and vet 
0l ^ho attendance of the scholars is not so constant or regular as it 
t'tiucatinn. ought to be. Every district lias its own special drawbacks, which 
Mi lTr interfere wit.li the punctuality and regularity of attendance, and iu 
b'iiitj\ ’ this district the drawbacks spring from the sources which make ; l 
nistrkt flourishing and prosperous. Especially iu the towns and suburbs the 
I iiitj *rt or. causes of the irregular tit tendance, may l»e Lrnucd Lo the sUrple iiuiuufac 
Lurgan. turing business on which the bulk of the people depend for their 
livelihood. Tho demand for hands Lo carry on the numerous 
effecting branches of the linen industry is so great that both young and old 
auendance° r ^ llc ^ l ' enc ty employment ; but iu addition to the work which is carried 
on in the wardrooms and factories there is a large amount of work 
done iu the homes of the people. In this work the youngest children 
are able to take part by winding thread and “drawing'’ threads 
and by carrying the finished work to the wardrooms. These occu- 
pations engage the children before and after school hours, and the 
teachers often complain that the jmpils arc tired out and fati«nied 
by manual labour before the school day begins, and that lhoy > an* 
little fitted to engage in work which demands mental activity 
during tho school hours. In the rural portions of the district house 
weaving is very common, and supplies work to the younger members 
of the families. From what has been said it may be inferred that 
the work which supports the family easily pushes the claims of the 
school-room aside, and gives no quarter to either punctuality or 
regularity of school attendance. In the towns the Compulsory At- 
tendance Act strives to grapple with this condition of things, but 
in tho rural districts there is no counteracting agency save the esti- 
mation in which, education for its own sake is held by the people, 
and tho stigma which attaches to (he unlettered class. 

Proficiency. There is not much reason why the proficiency should vary from 
one year to another. As a body the teachers work honestly, and 
give the State tlic best work at their disposal, so that irnder normal 
conditions there ought to be little variation in the proficiency 
Variations to a limited extent there will be, but the proficiency will 
oscillate round a standard which may be. taken as fixed. Duriug the 
Reading. p as j i y 0al - a now factor was introduced info most of the schools so 
far as reading was concerned. The number of readers placed upon 
the Hoard's List gave a. wider choice, and most of the teachers 
embraced the opportunity of introducing to their schools new reading 
books. It is worthy ct' nolo that no one set of readers won the 
unanimous approval of the teachers, and that all the readers have 
found advocates and have received cordial support. I regard this 
action of tho teachers as a guarantee that Urey will, without fear or 
favour, adopt the readers which seem lo- them the host, and which 
will prove uf the greatest aid and help in enabling them to teach 
young children to read; just as they adopted the head-line copy- 
books which seemerl most suitable and best adapted for teaching 
writing. By such action a further pledge is obtained that the readers 
will be altered and improved as the head-line copy-books wore. 
Perhaps it is too sooti to pronounce with any degree of confidence 
on the influence which these new renders arc likely to exert on the 
reading in National schools, but from a limited experience one may 
state that the reading is more natural in to-ne, less hesitating, anil 
moro expressive. The pupils seem to have a better grasp of the 
meaning of the lessons, and possess more ease and facility in conveying 
the meaning to another person. This may, however, arise not so 
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much from absolute progress as from the easier character of the k<‘P n, ' t8 ° n 
lessons in tho new books, and more especially in the books for the uli ° f 
lower classes. It is good to see the slow, hesitating style of reading Education, 
disappear, and to fool that a natural tone begins to prevail. There ¥ . y~ P 
is still much room for improvement in this important branch, a-ii w ' 
Sufficient pains have not, I think, been taken to present to tho D^irh-t 
pupils a good stylo of reading and to sec that they imitate and 
acquire that style. Teachers aim at. the correct reading and pronuncia- bun- an. 
tic.ii of single? wouls, but too seldom aim at correctness in reading ’ 

phrases or sentences. Word reading is looked after, phrase or 
sentence reading is not sufficiently practised. There are also other 
detects to be overcome — disregard of stops, omission or insertion of 
words, and indistinct utterance. These common faults might bo 
readily removed by giving due attention and care to reading in the 
junior classes ; but very often these arc the classes which are placed 
in charge of a senior pupil, who may not be well qualified for the 
task, and who performs it in a perfunctory manner, well satisfied 
with himself and his work if lie has succeeded in keeping his class 
fairly quiet. The junior pupils should receive llio teacher’s special 
attention, as they are then at an age when cureless or careful habits, 
good or bad ones, ai*c most quickly acquired. If the foundations of 
good reading, as of good writing, were laid in the junior classes, 
there is every ground for believing that satisfactory progress and 
high proficiency would be shown by the senior classes. Explanation 
of phrases has received considerable attention during the past year, 
and the improvement in this branch is most marked. The improvement 
may be due to several causes, but it is principally due to the Board’s 
regulation, which made a pass in reading dependent on the quality 
of reading, and on tho explanation of easy phrases in the passage 
read. The addition of explanation was a step in an upward direc- 
tion, and it is pleasant to record that the teachers have -worked with 
energy to meet the new requirements, and have to a great extent 
been successful. Time and skill were no doubt wanted to surmount 
tho difficulty, but these were forthcoming, and the result is that 
explanation, which was formerly most defective, lias been much 
improved. Tho pupils possess the power of grasping what they 
read and of conveying their knowledge to others. I have recom- 
mended as an aid to the teacher's oral instruction on this subject 
that the pupils should write in their transcription books phrases or 
sentences selected from their readers, and opposite the phrases or 
immediately below' them they should express in their own words the 
meanings or equivalents of the phrases. This exercise I have found 
to be beneficial, as it is a combination of transcription, composition, 
and spelling exercises. 

The poetical selections are always known. They are generally 
prepared as home tasks, and when recited have all the defects and 
blemishes of reading. Too often the repetition is inexact and indis- 
tinct:. and the style is very seldom that which the teacher would use if 
requested to repeat the same poem. I have tried to introduce simul- 
taneous recitation of poetry by the classes, and have found it helpful 
in securing a uniform utterance, a due attention to stops, and a 
proper emphasizing and grouping of words. 

Spelling is on the whole fairly good. The junior classes are pro- Spelling, 
ficieiifc in spelling both words and phrases, and comparatively few 
failures are found in these classes. In dictation the proficiency may 
he regarded as very fair. There is not any reason for failures in 
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Report! on dictation if the teacher has ordinary energy and capacity, and keen 
National ° f ^ ls students working steadily at tile transcription lesson. ’ The dicta 
Education, tion or examination test ought to hear testimony to the accuracy 
— - and exactness with which tho transcription or instruction exoi-cii 

Davor, has been performed. 

Writing receives careful attention and shows adequate progress 
invpi’cior. one! proficiency. The junior classes generally acquit themselves -with 
I'uryau. credit, and present specimens which are fairly good imitations of 

WriUni. tllG head-line. Few pupils in tho junior classes fail in writing and 

their copy-books, exhibited on the day of examination, bear traces 
of correction and supervision. In the senior classes letter-writing is 
constantly practised, and although the composition is only 0 0 f 
middling quality, yet improvement lias been made in this branch 
If one may judge from the length of the letters the pupils feel more 
easo and facility in expressing their thoughts, and in presenting the 
information they desire to convey. Mis-spelled words, and faulty 
inodes of beginning and ending tho letters are not so common, 'flic 
introduction cf letter-writing has been of immense gain to the 
pupils of National schools. Tho mental effort necessary to obtain 
some ideas, to arrange them ill order, and clothe them in words is 
in itself a mark of considerable progress in education. 

Arithmetic. Arithmetic always shows creditable proficiency. Success seems to 
smile on the efforts put forth to teach arithmetic. No subject re- 
ceives more time and attention, indeed it sometimes happens that the 
time devoted to this branch is out of all proportion to the meagre 
time allotted to another subject of equal importance. If, however, 
time bo spent on this branch, the results are generally satisfactory. 
In the junior division the rules have been learned, and questions are 
worked with fair quickness. Failures ill these classes are uncom- 
mon. Tables, notation and numeration are also fairly well known. 
In the senior division rules are well known, and questions 
illustrating the mere routine of a rule are worked with surprising 
easo and rapidity ; yet it would be rash to affirm that the subject is 
skilfully taught. Much of the time devoted to this subject is spent 
in practising the pupils on arithmetic cards. It may be taken for 
granted that when the pupils have learned a new rule that cards 
containing sets of test questions arc brought into requisition, and 
that tho pupils are mainly occupied in solving or working these 
questions. Nor would the plan prove injurious, as possibly the 
questions on the cards are as suitable as any others which could be 
selected for tho testing process, if the continuous working and re- 
working of the same cards did not become the most mechanical 
process. Tlio work, the steps of the work, the answers, are so 
familiar that mental activity is not required. The questions have 
tho appearance of old friends which want, and get, little or no con- 
sideration. So firm a hold have these test cards taken that it is 
almost truth to affirm that text-books of Arithmetic, or at least 
their use, have been driven from tho schools. Scldo-m at a desk 
lesson r.-n Arithmetic can a text-book on Arithmetic be seen, but 
the test card invariably pushes itself into notice. The disuse of text- 
books lias resulted in limiting the range of questions and in crippling 
tho thinking power ; it has prevented the pupils from becoming 
acquainted with variety, and has made them less willing and less 
able to attempt the solution of unseen questions. Is it not feasible 
to require pupils to exhibit in their exercise books neat and readable 
solutions of sets of Arithmetic questions on the rules prescribed 
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for their class and taken from some suitable book on Arithmetic! Eeporison 
riiis course would entail no hardship, as at desk lessons the work is “ f 

pearly always done on paper, and it introduces no new principles, as ejSL 
a corresponding demand is already made in Book-keeping. Mental — 
Arithmetic receives fair attention, and easy practical questions are ii'rio/'" 
answered with readiness. Tables are prepared as home tasks, and , 
are well known. iunprctot . 

Grammar is fair in the third class, but in the higher classes th Lurgan. 
knowledge is of an inferior kind. There arc some schools where li Cil . n ~ Lr 
subject is taught with skill and success, but in too many schools the 
answering only reveals that the pupils are acquainted with the 
vocabulary of Grammar and that tho application of the vocabulary 
is m a great degree a matter of chance. Portions of a text-book 
have been prepared as home tasks, but their explanation has been 
overlooked or wilfully neglected. In either ease- the pupil fails to 
apply the rules which he has so faithfully committed to memory. 

It is surprising to find how many pupils can compare an adjective 
with ease, and yet fail to distinguish one degree of comparison from 
another, or decline pronouns with facility and fail to recognise the 
nominative or possessive form. The truth is the subject is badly 
taught, and much of the knowledge possessed by the pupils is due 
to the preparation of home tasks, ancl not to the instruction imparted 
in school. Roots, prefixes and affixes, arc also a part of the home 
work, and are moderately known. 

Geography shows fair proficiency. The homo tasks are supple- Geograj i, y . 
merited by map lessons in school, and most of the pupils have a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the positions of places on the map. Much of 
the map knowledge of the programme can be readily taught to a class 
placed in charge of a senior pupil, but these classes generally fail in 
answering questions which demand some thought. A senior pupil 
can see that places are correctly pointed out, but his instruction 
usually stops here, and hence failures to answer questions on the 
relative positions of places arc common. Tho senior fifth class shows 
fair, and the sixth class moderate preparation. The pupils have 
learned the meanings of the geographical terms in ordinary use, and 
• have some knowledge of the elements of mathematical geography. 

Agriculture is optional in towns, and is seldom taught. The sub- Agriculture 
jert is confined to the rural schools, and the proficiency does not rise 
above middling. It seems to lie beyond the average boy, and hence 
failures are numerous. The subject receives a good share of tho 
school day, but the results are disappointing. Four of the schools 
have school gardens attached to them, and in these the pupils receive 
practical instruction for one half-hour each day. The practical 
knowledge of the teachers enables them to make their instruction 
lucid and interesting, and the facts learned in the school -room are 
practically worked out in the garden, and thus become impressed on 
the memories of the scholars. Under the direction of the teachers 
the pupils take part in the management of the garden, and become 
familar with tlie appearance of the different crops, and the best 
means of cultivating them. These gardens are neat, well tilled, and 
free from weeds; and the ground is fully utilized and made produc- 
tive. If the instruction in agriculture is to become effective it must 
become so by the establishment of school gardens or school farms. 

Without the practical instruction the theoretical instruction is a 
Mere question of memory, and adds nothing to the pupil's attain- 
ments but a list of meaningless words and sentences. 
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Book-keeping is taught in a fair number of schools. The p re . 
scribed sets are always written out, but occasionally they are not 
neatly or carefully done. The junior fifth class shows a fair aud 
the higher classes a moderate, acquaintance with the subject. 

Vocal music is taugno in a considerable number of schools 
Both the Tonic Sol-fa and Hullali's systems are in use. The school 
songs are in general appropriate and arc fairly well rendered. The 
otlnr portions of the programmes, which include an acquaintance 
with the chords and scales, are not always so satisfactory. On the 
wholo the pupils sing sweetly, and in some of the schools a fair 
attempt is made at voice production. 

Drawing is also becoming more general. The proficiency is very 
variable. In some schools the attempts at imitation are very feeble 
while in others they are very creditable. 

Algebra and Geometry are taught with fair success, but the in- 
struction is almost confined to the programmes for the first anl 
second examinations. Pupils are very seldom presented in the course 
for the third year. 

Cookery was taught in one school, and French in several schools 
with very fair results. 

Needlework receives careful attention, and the specimens worked 
on the examination day arc generally creditable. The sewing fi 
regular and even, and the various sections of the programme seem 
to have been duly practised. Cutting-out shows careful training. 
The alternative programme for sixth class girls is confined to a very 
few schools, and the proficiency reached in the industrial portion 
may be characterised as satisfactory, and in the literary portion 
middling. The garments prepared during the year for exhibition on 
the examination day are neatly and tastefully finished, and are 
always in accordance with the prescribed programme. 

There are six infant schools or infant departments in the district, 
Two of these have not yet introduced instruction in Kindergarten, 
and in so far have fallen out of line with well conducted infant 
schools. In the other four all the subjects usually found in progres- 
sive infant schools are taught with very gratifying success. These 
schools are prosperous and well attended. 

The model schools, to which reference lias already been made, 
continue to receive a large share of the public favour. The build- 
ings are in excellent condition, the school grounds have been much 
improved, and the new office-houses arc almost completed. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. P. Dewar. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 
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Reports on 

General Report on the Sligo District by Mr. J. MX Warner, b.a., ifltSSd ^ 
District Inspector. Education. 

Sligo, December,! 89 8. t V(tnur, K ’ 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit the following Report on JnWW. 
the schools of tliis district, of which I have been in charge since May, Sligo. 

1896. ... 

The district comprises portions of the comities of Sligo and Leitrim, TheDistiict 
extending from Louglis Allen and Melvin on the east, to near 
Aughris Head on the west, and from near Ballymote and Riverstown 
on the south to within two miles of Cliffoney on the north. It thus 
includes, besides Sligo, the towns of Colloouey and Manorhamilton, 
with numerous villages. The occupations of the people are mainly 
agricultural. 

There are in the district 146 schools, classified as follow's: — Schools. 

1 Boys' Model School. 

1 Girls’ Model School. 

1 Infants’ Model School. 

1 Convent Male Infants’ School. 

2 Convent Girls’ Schools, one having an Industrial School at- 

tached. 

2 Poor Law TJnion Schools, one having two departments. 

138 Ordinary Schools, including two island schools. 

More than half of the school-houses may he considered on the whole School- 
satisfactory ; about a third fair or middling ; at least a dozen are very houses, 
unsuitable, most of them low thatched buildings, with earthen floors, 
and badly lighted and ventilated. There is a prospect of at least nine 
of these being replaced. Legal difficulties as to sites, etc., have hither- 
to delayed several such improvements. 

Except the Convent schools and two large Boys’ schools in the Sumter of 
town of Sligo, none have an average attendance of over a hundred. puplls ‘ 
About forty have averages of from fifty to a hundred, and about 
twenty, in addition to the island schools, have averages of less than 
thirty : the majority have from thirty to fifty. 

As to the classification of the pupils examined, there were some fifty ClnssihVa- 
ordinary schools in which the proportion in classes above Fourth is tion .. of 
about a third of the Avliole, in another fifty over one-fiftli of the pupl s ‘ 
whole, the proportion falling to less than a tenth in only about eight, 
while in seven or eight one-half are in these senior classes. The higher 
classification, as a rule, is found in the more efficiently conducted 
schools, the pupils continuing to attend as they find they are really 
receiving new instruction. 

Disregarding monitors, tho teaching staff consists in over twenty s: tafT. 
cases of principal and .assistant, in about thirty of principal and work- 
mistress; three schools have more than one assistant. Thus, about 
eighty are conducted by onn teacher only. There are monitors in over 
twenty of the ordinary schools. 

Of the principal teachers, nearly fifty are in Third Class, nearly Chsstfca- 
wenty in Second, over twenty in First. As a rule, the work done by 
the teachers in this district fairly corresponds with tlieir classification ; 
there are, however, over twenty teachers in Second class, and a few in 
First, whose work is much below what might he expected from a 
Third class teacher ; them are, ngn in. two or. three Third class teachers 
whose schools are exceptionally efficient. 
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Benoits on One of the Workhouse schools is very fairly taught, the other ' 
Notional" “ particularly good. Of the Convent schools, that luidor’ the Ursuliae 
Education. community lias heen only a few years established, and at first wa- 
Mr.TlfR. attended by junior pupils only. It has steadily improved every yea, 
S'"iri'‘t’ ' n nl:lr ‘hers, classification, and efficiency generally. The large and 
Inamior, long-established schools under the Sisters of Mercy, commonly presen’. 
Sligo. ing for examination nearly 700 pupils, are among the most efficiently 
General conducted ill the country. Besides the obligatory subjects and the 
tjtcimicy: more common extras, pupils at those schools are prepared successfully 
spoilal in Cookery and Typewriting, 

„5" f The S eneraI efficiency of the other schools of this district cannot be 
ctanaiai r °g al ' ded as satisfactory on tlie whole. I could perhaps name ora 
efficiency: forty schools, the work of which might be described as good, two or 
erd injury three excellent; but I could also name over forty distinctly bad the 

sciia u i a, remainder, about fifty, not being more than middling or fair. 

When one considers that the teachers are prepared for their work 
almost entirely at the public expense, from their earliest years so 
largo a proportion of mediocrity or worse is disappointing. It is some- 
times obvious from a teacher’s first appointment that ho will never be 
more than of the mediocre type; yet he is retained, and if removed 
from one school will get another, and continue through life doing 
injury to whatever locality he settles in. It has occurred to me that 
all teachers, whether trained or not, should be required to serve satis- 
factorily for a probationary period before their class, even if but 
Third, is finally recognized. If, in the course of say four or five Years 
the teacher has not made it clear that he can and will do sound work 
not merely middling or fair, ho should no longer be inflicted on the 
public. During this same period he might with advantage be required 
to add something definite each year to Iris stock of knowledge : e.q., he 
might in the course of the period acquire a knowledge of another lan- 
guage than his own. If however a teacher should show from tho 
beginning that his work was likelv to be efficient, the period of proba- 
tion might bo shortened. I think also it. should be considered whetliw 
a teacher who gets liis first school when in Second class should 
receive the salarv of that class till lie lias proved by actual work that 
ho merits it. This principle is already recognised as regards First 
class. 

Results. Referring to possible alterations in the system. I have found ifc here 
ByateiD. mid elsewhere tlm opinion of the best and most practical manager* 
that a periodical examination of some kind, at a date previously 
known, is advisable. It is to be observed that, while the term “Re- 
sults Examination ” is retained, the " payment by results” lias been 
considerably modified, the sums depending on the examinations row 
forming a much smaller proportion of the Teachers’ emolument?; 
The principle "payment by results” is I think good, but it need 
not take the form of so many separate payments for passes in par- 
ticular subjects for individual pupils. The principle of promotion for 
efficient service has recently received more recognition; this is an- 
other form of " payment by results,” and one the operation of which I 
should like to see extended, and the present form of it. generously usd 
T do not bv any means under-estimate the benefits derived, not only 
for themselves but. for their pupils, from the increased information 
teachers receive by reading for the examinations for promotion: .v 
people pass middle life however such reading is a serious strain, and 
when a teacher is really efficient I think his promotion should come un- 
asked. A conscientious teacher, meaning one who toaches, will teach 
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without a bribe, but there is something in the encouragement found in Reports on 
seeing that his work is appreciated. NatW 

Referring to the programme generally, I think in almost all subjects Education, 
a little more might be expected. We ask too little, and as a rule get Xu'K. 
less than we ask. A fair attempt at reading “ unseen ” passages, TTaiwr. 
similar in difficulty to the books used in the respective classes, might impecLr. 
be required in all. If Addition Tables were made obliga- Sligo, 
toiy for senior Infants, the Arithmetic for First Class 
might easily embrace the present programme for Second, programme, 
and the whole course would be the sooner acquired. The 
Grammar programme for Third and Fourth Classes is certainly not 
too much for one year’s work, or for children about nine years of age. 

I take these only as instances of possible and I believe advantageous 
additions to the work expected. Some recent changes in the pro- 
gramme have shown that when requirements become obligatory they 
are at least attempted, and in many cases with success and benefit 
generally : e.i/., the more precise specification of the Needlework course 
in the 1891 programme; more recently the insisting on explanation of 
words in reading lessons, and the obligation of reasonable car© for the 
employment and condition of tlie Infants’ class. 

Coming now to the instruction in the several subjects and classes, Detail i as 
the Infants’ Class was till recently one of the most neglected in a large |j , 0 J ll |J ruo " 
proportion of the schools. Even where they were somehow brought, infants, 
in the course of a year, to the pass standard in reading, the work was 
dull, and intermittent without relaxation. Many ordinary country 
schools now attempt simple exercises, which the children like, and 
which do not take from the time genuinely given to their little work 
of a literary kind, and indeed fit them the better in temper for en- 
gaging in it. 

In Infants' Class Heading is generally fair; in Classes li jading. 

I. and II. fair also ; but even in these classes the effect 
of reading over and over again the same book becomes ob- 
servable, pupils knowing the book by rote. Most Inspec- 
tors could point out passages in the books where the pupils 
in an average school will not, while reading, say the words of the book; 
r.Aj. , will substitute a plural for a singular— -will, in fact, say what they 
tlynV ought to be there, and what tlioy have been in the habit of say- 
ing, at these particular places in the lessons, throughout the year. I 
think from the First Class upwards pupils should be required to have 
some knowledge of syllables, with a view to their making out words 
they have not seen before ; also that, as already suggested, the instruc- 
tion in this subject should be tested in evory class by some “ unseen ” 
reading. 

Explanation of the meanings of the words is no longer ignored, and Expla- 
in a few schools is very good and intelligent. Many teachers however tiou * 
go little beyond the words placed at the heads of the lessons ; some 
I fear despair of teaching explanation of all the lessons, and the result 
is a tendency to superficiality in all. I have suggested to some 
Teachers that they might be considerably helped in this matter by 
getting the pupils themselves to mark some words not understood by 
them in the lesson for the day or the following day, and ask their 
meanings : many apparently simple expressions are really not under- 
stood by the children. It has been suggested to me by more than one 
good Teacher that, while the reading of a whole book should be 
required, only a portion, say a third, should, be required to be 
thoroughly prepared in the matter of explanation. I think there is 
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Reports on something in this suggestion ; more teachers would attempt to teach 
the State of this ^ted quantity, and a really thorough knowledge of it would go 
EdSion. a long way towards explanation of the remainder. 

— To Class IV. inclusive, the proficiency in Writing is generally fair. 
Waritrr, ' In the junior classes much time might be saved and the proficiency 
Jnlpcitor improved, by a regular and intelligent use of the blackboard— the 
S] j U ’ teacher, at the beginning of the lesson, pointing out the slope, curve, 
— — where lines cross, etc., in the series used. Even in the good schools, 

Writing. y seldom seo this done, and the time of the teacher or monitor 

is taken up in telling the pupils individually what they are not to do. 
In the senior classes willing is in many schools good ; in many there 
is a conspicuous absence of any regular and intelligent attempt to 
teach the ordinary forms of letter-writing ; absurd beginnings and end- 
lugs occur in pupils 1 daily exercises apparently unnoticed. The 
punctuation of the letters is seldom complete, and is generally almost 
ignored. This subject Writing, including Composition of a simple 
kind, seems for its importance underpaid in fees as compared with 
some others. 

Arithmetic. Arithmetic is generally satisfactory in the junior classes, fair in the 
higher. Hero as elsewhere there is an excessive use 

of test cards, too little class teaching with help of 

blackboards. The average teacher does not seem to know the 
difference between instruction and examination. The daily floor and 
desk lessons should have each its distinctive character — the floor 
lesson of instruction mainly; the desk lesson mainly of practice, but 
also of instruction, if the pupils have been taught — a most important 
matter— how to teach tlirm.xe.lvos. Tim examination part can form 
part of either lesson, and this too can in part he done by the pupils 
themselves at the desk lesson. 

Spelling. Spelling is generally good in First and Second Glasses, fair in the 
higher. In the former classes however the children are often 
allowed to jumble the letters in oral spelling and pronounce some in- 
distinctly, so that it is doubtful whether, when they come to write the 
words, they will do so correctly. Tlio spoiling in senior classes is 
generally typical of tlic school ; the means to secure success in the sub- 
ject are so simple that their omission indicates an indolent and wilful 
disregard of method. 

Grammar. Grammar is seldom good hero. It is perhaps fair as a rule, as to 
proportion of passes in Third and Fourth Classes, though lacking in 
intelligence. In the Fifth Class the subject is generally worse than in 
tlio others. In school after school, in their parsing exercises, the 
pupils rhyme off technical terms readily, though often mis-spelled, with 
such an utter absence of meaning that llic words are evidently thrown 
out at random ; in mauy such schools I have occasion to wonder why 
tho teachers go to the useless trouble of teaching the technical terms at 
all. In Sixth Class the number is generally small, and sometimes 
these few are remaining for special purposes, and they are often better 
proportionally than Fifth Class. , 

Generally, I doubt whether Grammar can as a rule ho expected to 
be intelligent, or made interesting to the pupils, till a knowledge of at 
least one language besides their own is made an obligatory part of the 
Teachers’ programme. 

Geography. Geography is generally very fair in Third Class, fair in the others 
below Sixth ; in the Sixth it is seldom good. In this, as in other sub- 
jects, one often notices an absence of thoroughness and intelligence iu 
tho instruction ; thus pupils of Fifth Class may talk of anthracite 
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found at Kilkenny, of a telescope at But, yet not know what is meant Reports on 
by anthracite, or what the telescope is for. Again, a pupil may fef tal f ol 
readily point out Belfast Lough on a map of Ireland, but when asked Imu'Sch. 
to do so on a map of Europe, Iso will cither stare stolidly, or else search „ — _ 
for it in the neighbourhood of the Ural Mountains; if asked to in- Warner , 
dicate approximately the position of their own school, on a map of fnspeefor. 
Ireland, pupils as a rule make a poor attempt at it; pupils living siigo. 
daily in sight of some mountains mentioned in their text-books will — 
say they never saw them except on the map. 

The new text-book in Agriculture has scarcely been long enough A fi ricultt re 
in use to admit of a general statement as to the proficiency attained. 

I seldom get clear and complete answers to questions. 

The proficiency in Needlework is generally very fair; darning is no Needk- 
longer neglected. The alternative scheme for Sixth Class girls is in w0lk - 
operation in many schools here. In few of these is the literary part 
of this programme well attended to : the industrial subjects taken are 
all of the Needlework kind — little more than might be expected from 
Sixth Class under the other programme. 

Presentation in extra and optional subjects is exceptional in this Extra and 
district. Agriculture for girls is the most common. Very few of the OI> P onQ f 
country schools teach Music or Drawing. tU Jec 

The discipline and order of schools generally vary with their discipline, 
efficiency otherwise. In a good school everything is in its own place, &c * 
easily accessible; in the indifferent one time is so little valued that 
the teacher himself performs many mechanical actions — such as dis- 
tribution of writing materials, etc. — which the pupils ought to be 
trained to do themselves, as well as know when to do them ; the rooms 
too care untidy and imcomfortable, caps are carried about the school- 
room or thrown on the floor, maps hung in the most inconvenient 
places; small matters each, perhaps, but indicative of much more. 

I have tlio honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. MTC. Warner, 

Inspector of National Schools. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 


General Report on the Enniskillen District, b} r Mr. W. 
MacMillan, Sen., District Inspector'. 

Enniskillen, December, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — I n compliance with instructions, I beg to submit the Scb ° l h ‘ 
following General Report on the National schools in District lo. 

There are 153 schools in the district, twelve of which are m county 
Cavan, and seven in Leitrim, the remaining 134 being in Fermanagh. 

The 148 ordinary' schools possess a great uniformity o 
character. To say that they are all inland, rural, small schools, 
attended each by both boys and girls, the children of tenant farmers, 
who are practically graziers, would amount to a description of t iree 
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fourths of them. The only large schools are Enniskillen Convent and 
St. Michael's; and in addition to these there are only seven attended 
by hoys and seven by girls exclusively. The mixed schools, although 
many of them are small, are not taught by women to 
the same extent as I have found in other places. . Of the 132 such 
schools, ninety-five are in charge of masters. The thirty-seven under 
mistresses have an average attendance of under thirty each ; and if 
the five largest be omitted,, the average will only be twenty-five. 
Such small schools do most good under mistresses. 

The only establishment in the district employing more than 
nine or ten hands is a small woollen factory in Lisbellaw. 
The farms are, as a rule, either mountainous or small, and, as 
mentioned already, the people livo mainly by cattle. Diming winter 
what the cattle gather oif the land ia eked out by hay alone ; so that 
there is very little tillage, and comparatively few labouring men 
working for wages. I do not believe there are 1,000 acres of turnips 
grown in tlio district; and after mid-winter potatoes for table use 
in Enniskillen are imported from Stnibane. The greater part of 
such tillage as is done is performed by the sp:ide. There are large 
and populous parishes in which there is not a 'single plough. And 
it is to help with this spade-work, with turf-making, and with saving 
the large quantity of hay required, that child labour is employed. 

There are forty-nine vested school-houses, eight or nine of a class 
superior, and over thirty not inferior to vested ones in their structure, 
equipment and repair. There are twenty-one thatched houses and 
two wooden ones. Three new vested schools have been 
brought into operation during the past three years. The improve- 
ment. of the facilities for the religious instruction of a considerable 
number of children is the only ground on which the establishment of 
a school likely to withdraw pupils from existing ones can, in this dis- 
trict, be justified. 

The schools are under fifty-nine managers, most of whom take a 
deep interest in their schools, and endeavour to promote their 
usefulness. 


L 

79 Schools 

are under the management of 1G Parish Priests. 

2. 

7 

>> 

» 

93 

f> Methodist Ministers. 

3. 

4 » 

); 

39 

» 

3 Presbyterian „ 

4. 

2 i, 

i) 

33 

33 

2 Methodist Laymen. 

5. 

1 >i 

is 

31 

11 

1 Presbyterian Layman. 

6. 

34 

are 

}} 

)9 

20 E. C. Rectors. 

7. 

21 „ 

33 


99 

12 E. 0. Laymen. 


In groups one to five, 

the teachers 

are all of the same denomina- 


tion as the manager. Five of the managers in group six have each 
one Presbyterian teacher under them ; and of the schools in group 
seven, twelve are in charge of E.C. teachers, six under R.C. teachers, 
two^ under Presbyterians, and one under a Methodist. A la^gs 
majority of the schools under Homan Catholic management have 
Protestant pupils on the rolls, and vice versa. In each group, from 
two to seven inclusive, the greater number of pupils belong to the 
E.C. denomination. 

At least thirty schools are so skilfully and efficiently taught, and 
so have been for years, that I believe they would not deteriorate if 
they were examined fully only every third year instead 
of annually, as at present; the fees for the intervening year 
to be determined by those of the last examination in connection 
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with the average attendance. Of course, these schools would have 
careful inspection and partial examination. National* ° 

About twenty schools are in charge of teachers so hopelessly in- Education, 
competent and inefficient that the closing of their schools would do^^T 
more than their maintenance towards the advancement of education. MacMillan 
This leaves about 100 schools which range, in regard to efficiency, ifoStet 
from tolerable to very fair. Inspector, 

The teachers are, almost without exception, men of exemplary Enniskillen 
character, and are respected by the people of their several localities. Schools in 
Few of them appear to wish to change their schools, and not one lias charge ofin. 
abandoned the teaching profession for another during the three years 
I have been in the district. Many of them are in the parish in 
which they were born, and hold more or less land. It is not desrir-^ 
able that the teacher of a public school should ha-ve more land than teachers, 
is sufficient to provide bis family with milk and vegetables. 

I think indications of an intellectual awakening are noticeable in 
the schools here, small and uninspiring as they a.re. This is partly 
attributable to new regulations, especially those respecting Readers, 
and those made in the interest of Infants. Teachers in increasing 
numbers begin to realize the importance of treating properly their 
younger pupils, which constitute at once the main part, and the most 
impressible part of their schools. They are the material in perfect- 
ing which tihedr skill is to he displayed, the gratitude of their fellow- 
citizens earned, and the approval of their own consciences secured. 

But the number of those who have made a careful study of what is 
known of the nature of the infant mind, and the laws of its growth, 
and who see with tolerable clearness what the teacher can do towards 
the promotion of its health and wealth, and who- can skilfully carry 
out in practice the steps necessary for the accomplishment of this, 
is very small. When the necessity of having Object Lessons was Object 
brought under the notice of teacher’s, not a few asked wha-t was meant ^ easons - 
by Object Lessons, and a greater number, who pretended to know 
what was sought, showed by their method of handling the Object 
Lesson that they mistook its main aim and intention. I have seen 
very few tolerable Object Lessons given. Even those who conducted 
the lesson with most readiness and confidence, were manifestly aim- 
ing at imparting in an uninteresting manner some facts about the 
thing put before the children. Under these circumstances, it is 
evident that whether the improvements in infant teaching aimed 
a t in the Circular of January, 1897, will be partially attained or 
entirely missed, will largely depend on what are insisted on as 
suitable exercises/'’ Among these should be included, in the. case 
of every Infant class, the use of actual objects , fitted to train in 
m ‘iig and saying — including the discriminating of numbers, both 
tactually and visually. Only through real objects do young children 
acquire clear conceptions of number. Heretofore children, who 
began to attend National schools of the most usual type so young 
that their conversation with things around them, had not been 
sufficiently extensive to give them a knowledge of little numbers, 
acquired such knowledge, not from their teaching, but in 

spta of it. Only one thing is more painful than to 

rea d on a time table for infants (or any other class 
of young children) “Tables"; and that is, to witness 

a c hrid finding the sum of seven and eight by muttering to himself 
seven and one are eight, seven and two are nine, &c., where the ear 

and vocal habit (for he must move the lips) are the only aids, the 

H 2 
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Reports on idea of number being entirely absent. No child of the age of. those 
Nfttf.mil 0t * n First or Second class should be asked to get off an addition table 
Education (and this covers the subtraction tabic). This “ getting of tables,' 1 far 
•y r from favouring progress, acts mischievously in the opposite direction. 

MacMillan, But Object Lessons should. not be confined to infants, nor to any 
rnitrict part of the school. The suggestion in the Circular of January, 1891, 

fnspreior. that such lessons should be given in all the lower classes, has remained 

Knuirkillen long enough a suggestion. Slighted as it has been by 
almost every teacher, it should bo made a requirement. 
Two such lessons a week in First and Second classes, and 
one in Third, could be made eminently useful in leading 
children, to sec liow much there is that is curious and inte- 
resting in their every-day surroundings, whether they live in a citv 
slum or on a mountain aide, and which, though constantly before 
their eyes, they had never before noticed. This enlarging and 
systematizing of their knowledge will not only afford an agreeable 
occupation, but will also further their progress in Reading. In no 
other way can education so well serve one?- in humble life as by intro 
during him to the exquisite pleasure of an intellectual companionship 
with nature around him. Thank God, all that the poets and 
philosophers have dreamed and sung may, through a proper training, 
1)0 realised by the simplest and poorest. 

Kxpkiitt- Among the things that might be taught the Third class are tlio 
von of principles cf the mechanical powers as exemplified in every-day life— 
objects. 1'lie seL ‘- s:i w, the poker, tongs, scissors, spado, and plough, the builders 
foot-go, tho raising of the bucket from the well by means of a wind- 
lass. During one of my short terms of attendance at a National 
school, when I was still unable to road with moderate ease ordinary 
narrative, the teacher — one of the first raised to first class under the 
then new system — explained and illustrated these things. After- 
wards, when engaged in bodily labour, in the full belief that I had 
done with schools for over, X imported a sort of intellectual element 
to tlio several operations I had to perform by trying to explain them 
by the littlo I had learned of the laws of matter and tlio principles 
of tho mechanical powers. These attempts, though often unsuccess- 
ful, afforded me so much enjoyment that I pitied the* boys whose toil 
was not sweetened by any such mental diversion. When after- 
wards I camo to read Mechanics, etc., as sciences, I found the early, 
simple, but real lessons of the National school of great advantage. 
I hopo this reference to my o<wn early experience will be excused, as 
T could not from any other source obtain so cogent an argument in 
favour of the giving object and real knowledge lessons to National 
school pupils of all grades. And here, also, you can give the hop 
an opportunity of using their heads and their hands combined to 
tho making of apparatus, the reduction of principles to practice, and 
tho adaptation of means to ends. In the upper classes, most useful 
. conversational knowledge- - 1 essonn on tlio conditions of life, its duties 
and obligations, tho dignity of labour, tho intellectual and moral 
pleasures within the reach of every one — might be given. I c011 ' 
stantly direct young men and young women of seventeen 
years of ago, still to be mot with as pupils, especially in remote and 
backward localities, to write a letter, telling some friend what busmen 
they would like to go to when, they leave school. Not one m 1 
hundred expresses a desire to be a farmer, or a tradesman, or to 
remain at homo to work. All wish to be apprenticed in a shop- 
j/i because it is a clean, easy business.” Well-grown girls. 
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appeared of rather more than ordinary intelligence (I never gave the Reports on 
subject t-o any of a different description), have very seldom mentioned of 

>ny other “ advantage of a good education/” but that it would be Education, 
useful “ if you went to another country/' “ and if you went into a ~ 
shop, and to be able to write your own letters, instead of getting MacMillan, 
someone else to write them.” Now, seeing that these are grown-up jy^rict 
young people, who have reached the highest class in their schools, I Inspector. 
cannot conceive anyone maintaining that the education they Enniskillen 
received was the best conceivable preparation for a useful and happy 
life. 

The introduction of now Reading Books, especially in the case of New 
the younger scholars, has more than fulfilled all my expectations — Readers, 
even when the books introduced are far from bring all that could be 
wished. All the new Readers I have seen have, at least, 
attractions for children. The things treated of belong to 

the child’s world ; they appeal to his sympathies and the 
words are learnt for tlio pleasure they convey. I was 
pleased also to learn that the parents also read the new books, 
and lilted them. Had I the uncontrolled management of a school, I 
would change the readers every year to the great advantage, as I 
conceive, of the pupils, and with some benefit to their elders. But 
the teaching of Reading has improved in many schools in which no 
change of readers was made: it is done with more intelligence, and 
in the junior classes the phrasing is hotter. 

Aimless lessons, given without premeditation or special preparation, Defective 
are the source to which the inefficiency of most of the unsatisfactory oxpiana- 
schools may be traced. It explains the lifelessness of the lessons, ® e 

the Ihtlessness of the pupils, the uncertainty and guessing which paratiou by 
characterize their answering, and much of their indifference to school. t«ch.r*. 
This also explains the loose and hazy answering found so often in 
the explanation of Sixth class pupils. You are told “ villainous " means 
bad, “ malevolent ” means bad, u vindictive ” means bad, “ implacable 
means bad. So long and so completely have some teachers neglected the 
needful preparation, that they mislead the children from their own 
ignorance of the matter of the lesson. Recently, I heard a Sixth 
class of five or six pupils asked, in explanation of " carried the mind 
backward, through many troubled centuries, to tlio days when the 
foundations of our Cons titutiou were laid,” 11 What is the British 
Constitution?” No answer was attempted, but the teacher said, It 
means the British Government.” Next question was, “ What are 
the foundations of the British Constitution?” Again the class 
remained silent, and the teacher told them that the foundations of 
the British Constitution are India, Canada, etc. The reader will 
naturally conclude that tliis teacher was a tottering relic of the 
bygone days, when few men of vigour and intelligence would accept 
the ill-paid office of teacher. But such was not the case. The 
catechist was a young, trained, respectably-classed man, who bad been 
for two years a pupil teacher. This is an extreme case ; but instances 
are met with every week bearing an unmistakable evidence of want 
°f due preparation, and which, without showing such disgraceful 
^oramce on the part of the teacher, mislead or bewilder the pupu ; 
because the teacher himself is not prepared to discriminate with 
and confidence. ' 

The new Regulation recently issued, with the object of 
securing that every pupil should have four full hours 
secular instruction, has had the unfortunate outcome of leaning, m 
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Reports on tlio case of several schools, to the shortening of the school day. This, 
National* ^ knowledge, has only happened in schools before inefficiently 
Education, taught. I object less to the shortening of the day — though a school 
day of five hours, from ten to three o'clock, is, I believe, shorter than 
MacMillan, in the Government schools of any other country — than to beginning 
DistUt business at a later hour than ten o’clock. Where the schoolboy is 
inspector, obliged to get up betimes, ancl afterwards bestir himself till he reaches 
Enniskillen school, lie obtains, through daily compliance with the regulation, as 
important a lesson as school can give. Mere punctuality is good, 
attendance, early punctuality is much better, in the case of those whose character 
is being formed. From what I have said of the character of the 
schools, and the occupations of the people, it is needless to add that 
anything in the way of regular technical education is out of the 
question. But the training of the hands, and the connection of the 
oufc-of-school life and experience with the teaching of the school, 
should bo encouraged in every way possible. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. MacMillan. 


ba ^ enera ^ Report on the Dungannon District by Mr, J. Dickie, b.a, 

inspector. District Inspector. 

Dungannon. 

Dungannon, November, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of 
the Commissioners, a General Report an the schools of the Dun- 
gannon District, of which I have been in charge since 1st January, 
1896. 

The The district comprises the south-eastern portion of the thriving 

District. county of Tyrone, a piece of Armagh, lying between Portadown and 

Dungannon, and bordering Lough Neagh, and a very small strip or 
County Derry. It contains three towns of importance, Dungannon, 
Cookstown, and Aughnadoy, -and, generally speaking, presents a 
most agreeable picture of an industrious, self-reliant and prosperous 
community. The linen industry under its various forms gives 
employment to many persons in the larger towns and villages, theie 
aro also manufactures of jute and pottery, and the coalfields lytig 
near Dungannon are being worked to advantage. In the Downy 
Armagh, the home industry of weaving, once fairly profitable, s 1 
holds out against the competition of the factories, but the wage* 
now gained by it are small, and practically it is only resorted 
in periods of slackness by labourers and small landholders, ^hose 
chief subsistence is drawn from farming. Similarly the somew a 
close-packed population on the Tyrone shores of Lough Neagh jna 
fishing a subsidiary occupation to their usual task of cultivating 
rather unkindly soil. Agriculture is, of course, the principal occupy 
- tion of the people — not grazing, but tillage — and though in the nior 
immediate vicinity of Dungannon, and towards Stowartstown 
land is fertile, there are large tracts of thin cold soil, fro-m wn 
the population derive support only by means of the most unroun 5 
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industry. When I see these occupiers at work early and late — the Reports on 
women handling the spade as deftly as the men— and the horses $aaon»i* ” f 
employed sometimes in drawing the soil from the hollows to cover Edoofoi.. 
the hare hill sides, my mind reverts to other agriculturists in whose Mr ~ — 
case less strenuous labour is scarcely compensated by more favour- mikic, B.A.. 
able conditions of soil. 

There are lo2 schools in the distinct, three being night schools, Dungannon 
conducted in the premises of the corresponding day schools, two — 
Poor Law Union and two Convent schools. Schools. 

Most of the buildings are suitable in construction, and sufficient School 
in respect of accommodation. Perhaps ten of the whole number buUdin t a - 
are deficient as regards out-offices and spaco. Much lias been done 
to improve the school accommodation since the date of the last 
General Report oil the district. Vested houses have been erected 
afe Gortreagh by the Rev. P. McNamee, p.p., and at Clintycloy by 
the Very Rev. Dean Byrne, the last-mentioned a very tasteful and 
commodious edifice. Another vested building is in course of erec- 
tion at Lagliey by the latter gentleman, who takes a very special 
interest in both the education and the school buildings of his parish. 

The coming year will, I hope, see two wretched houses at MuJnahoe 
replaced by suitable structures, and will also witness the completion 
of the fine new schools at Cookstown, which the rector, the Rev. R. 

G. Hamilton, has lately commenced out of private funds. I must 
add that the two schools at Aughnacloy under the management of 
the local parish priest are very ill-placed and unsatisfactory build- 
ings. As far as my experience goes, I consider the state of repair 
of the houses — except jus above mentioned — good. Most of them 
have been erected from private funds, in many cases at the expense 
of the local landlord. Some few of them are the old rural “ Erasmus 
Smith ” schools. 

The managers are, except in seven cases, the ministers of the Manager?, 
various religious denominations. With most of those gentlemen the 
maintenance and success of their schools are personal matters. 

Various circumstances have recently combined to render their posi- 
tion a somewhat delicate one, but I must here give my testimony as 
to the discreet and considerate manner in which they perform their 
duties. Of the lay managers, three are ladies, and they evince a 
lively and practical interest in the welfare of their schools. 

As most of the pupils have come from dwellings which, compared Warmth 
with the majority of rural habitations in Ireland, must be termed a . ntl vemi'a- 
comfortable, the conditions of school life are correspondingly, in 
respect of warmth and ventilation, generally satisfactory. Fuel is hourei 
supplied by the contribution of the pupils, or often by the teacher H*ii*'aetory. 
himself. 

The abolition of school fees lias not made the parents more ready School fee*, 
to contribute towards fuel, nor has it lessened, as far as I am aware, 
the number of cases in which, in default of the requisite pence, the 
teacher is obliged to give the reader or the copy-book at his own. 
expense. 

There are two towns in this district in whioh the Compulsory Compulsory 
Attendance Act is in force, Cookstown and Aughnacloy. In the attendance, 
former of these the effect has been to increase slightly the numbers 
on roll and in attendance. In Aughnacloy, a town of about 1,000 
^habitants, practically very little effect has been produced. The 
rather elastic provisions of the Act have, to a great extent-, destroyed 
its usefulness in. the place under review. In Cookstown, the attend- 
a&ee was always good. 
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Appendix to Sixty-fifth Report of Commissioners [ 1893 . 

■Corning as I did from a southern district to a sphere of work in 
the north, the first characteristic of the instruction given here that 
struck me was, what for want of a. better word, I shaJl tern its 
duwnr iff fitness. The knowledge of the pupils was often thorough, 
and, I should add, their ignorance was often as complete. The 
impression made on me was that the various branches were more 
frequently well taught or entirely neglected than half attended to. 
I would not say that the schools here are generally more efficient 
than those in the south, but the good schools are better and the 
bad schools are worse than in my late district. 

Reading is good in the schools under my charge. Within the 
past couple of years considerable changes have been effected in the 
conditions of a “ pass " in this subject. Inspectors are no longer 
obliged to assign marks of a pecuniary value to monotonous articu- 
lation of words not understood. The sing-song drone of former 
days, which has been almost up to the present so prominent and so 
unpleasing a feature of the work clone in our schools, is passing 
away. In most of the schools the pupils are now taught to read 
with due modulation and emjffiasis, and with proper attention to 
pauses. They are led from the most junior classes up to take an 
intelligent interest in their Readers, and to understand the language 
used therein. I do not, of course, mean to imply that good results 
arc to bo inct with in all the schools, or even in the majority of 
them, but the ideal which the teach ors strive to attain has been 
raised, and their efforts directed into a proper channel. Looking 
back at the work done hi former years, and comparing it with that 
now achieved, the improvement seems to mo to bo most marked, 
and the change almost as remarkable as the simplicity of the means 
by which it has been effected, namely, by altering the conditions 
of the “ pass.’’ I have, it is true, devoted great attention to this 
branch during the past eighteen months, and have often read myself 
iu tho schools, and the teachers have, as a rule, followed my lead. 
Many have introduced new Readers into their schools with the 
very best results not, I imagine, through any marked superiority of 
the new book over the old — though, no doubt some of them are 
superior — but from the fresh interest and stimulus which the new 
material affords. The vicious system which formerly prevailed of 
teaching Reading without Explanation spoiled the education of 
our children at its outset. Not equipped with a knowledge of the 
meaning of its Reading lesson, the pupil proceeded on to Parsing, 
which subject became in its early stages the jumble of guessing with 
which we are all so familiar. Or — worse result still — the little 
learner was led to treat this subject in the same manner as Read- 
ing, and he glibly used terms and definitions, the meaning of which 
liad never been explained to him. To teach a subject in a super- 
ficial manner deprives it of most of its educational value, but m 
this case even the practical end of instruction in Reading, the 
enabling of the pupil to read and to understand its own language, 
was overlooked. That this picture is overdrawn, few who really 
know our National schools will affirm. The boys had been accus- 
tomed to regard a book as an object to be translated into sound, 
rather than a record to be understood, thought over, and remem- 
bered. That a change, in my opinion, so far reaching, should have 
been brought about by a simple alteration in tlie programme is a 
fact of great importance, to which I may possibly again refer when 
adding my quota to the evergrowing heap of criticism on the Results 
System. 
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In conjunction witli tho improvement in Reading, an advance is Reports on 
to be noted in a detail of the programme which, is more important t r J e State of 
than it might at first sight seem. I mean repetition of poetry. Educatfon. 
Tliis exercise not only improves the taste of the pupils, but when — 
properly treated affords a valuable means of cultivating distinct Dickie, B.A., 
and expressive articulation. For this reason I always attach much fMriat 
importance to it, and, I am pleased to think, nob wholly without D™nno» 
success. — 

The importance of Writing in our system is sometimes not fully 5 epet | tiun 
appreciated. From it tho pupil learns bo transfer his thoughts to ° P .°? 
paper, but, if it is carefully taught, he derives from it much greater ntU1 ®* 
benefit than that. He learns the secret of taking pains , his eye is 
trained to accuracy, and he sees in its entirety before him the con- 
crete result of. his work. Writing in the junior classes, where imita- 
tion of the headline is essential, is, in fact, a species of Drawing. 

From the seniors legibility only, and a certain degree of neatness is 
required. For the juniors then, the headlines should be clear cut, 
well shaped, and printed in the blackest ink, so as to- fix the pupil’s 
attention. The proficiency in the branch is very fair. Writing is 
taught by imitation, but needs, of course, correction. This should 
be done in the course of the exercise. Revision of the work after 
the completion of the copy is comparatively useless. Considerable 
advance is to be noted in the matter of Letter-writing, and often I 
find specimens well put together and showing much thought. The 
spelling, however, is seldom satisfactory, and still more rarely the 
Grammar. 

If the predominance of " pass ” marks over failures is to be taken Arithmetic, 
as evidence of the fact, Arithmetic is well, cr, at least, successfully 
taught in this district. The result aimed at, however, in many 
cases is not thorough understanding of the arithmetical rules, but a 
knowledge of the methods of application of these rules, and, not 
seeing the reason for the procedure, the pupil is as frequently wrong 
as right when he attempts to put into practice the rule learnt. 

Hence, often on a test card, worked so well as to deserve a satisfac- 
tory “ pass/' we find the most amazing blunders — errors so groat 
indeed as to indicate no proper appreciation on. the pupil's part of 
the relation of numbers to each other. These mistakes point either 
to an. unintelligent and mechanical teaching of the subject, or to a 
training so defective- that the pupil has, as regards particular 
‘ sums," allowed his mind to entirely leave his work. So long as 
the object aimed at is the securing of a pass at the examination, and 
so long as the conditions of that pass remain — if anything-r-too easy, 
so long will the easier method of instruction prevail, and the plan 
■which entails a greater expenditure, not of labour, but of energy 
and teaching power be left to those teachers — necessarily, and under 
any system, the minority — who take a real pleasure in their work. 

Some remedy for this defect might be found in Mental Arithmetic. 

Exercise in Mental Arithmetic is a sort of mental gymnastics, which 
nnisb of necessity strengthen the reasoning faculties. 

Spelling is well taught throughout the district, and Dictation, and Spell mg. 
Transcription are duly attended to. As regal'd s the latter exercise, I 
have had to suggest in many cases a curtailment of the time devoted 
to it in the senior Fifth and Sixth Classes. The slight increase in 
ike proficiency required for a “ pass ” has worked for good. 

Grammar is taught with success in about one-fourth of the schools Grammar, 
wider my charge. In a few schools I believe it is not taught at all 
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Some of the teachers, I suspect, do not thoroughly know the subject 
themselves. Nor would tliis be strange, seeing that under our 
present system o-f examination a teacher ina.y enter the professiou 
and proceed to its highest grades without being able to secure a 
" pass " if examined at a Results examination on an ordinary Sixth 
Class Parsing test sentence. The defects of Grammar in our school* 
Dung/m non have beeu so often pointed out that I shall here merely endeavour 
— to summarise my ideas on the subject. Broadly, then, Grammar in 
Third Class is guessing or rote work, chiefly the latter. Grammar 
in Fourth Class is the same, with some partial knowledge of inflec- 
tions thrown in. In Fifth and Sixth classes the pupils will often 
repeat the various technical forms, such as regular transitive, etc., 
with more or less correctness but will be quite unable to connect the 
subject or object of the sentence, with its appropriate verb. There 
are several reasons for this want of success in dealing with Grammar 
which so many teachers exhibit. First is the practice of teaching 
Reading with no reference to its meaning, which I have already 
described. Secondly, Grammar to be well taught demands the un- 
divided attention of the teacher during the time devoted bo> it, an 
attention which he finds it most difficult to give. A third reason 
is, that the pupil, to advance properly in this subject, should attend 
regularly. Owing to the dry nature of the matters to be learned, 
gaps in the instruction caused by absence arc less easily filled up 
than in the case of most other subjects. In view of the difficulty 
of teaching this subject well, the rare occasions on which one finds 
the instruction really successful, a.nd the fact admitted by most 
observers i hat knowledge of Grammar by no means connotes correct- 
ness of speech, it is a matter for debate whether it should be retained 
in tho programme of compulsory subjects at all. I emphatically 
assert that it should not. What do we gain by the teaching of 
Grammar? If tho instruction be good, a knowledge of the structure 
oi language, and, on. the other hand, a training of the observing or 
estimating, and the pigeon-holing and classifying powers of the 
mind. If tho subject he badly taught, and that this is the case in 
at least half of our schools I have no doubt, tho time and attention 
given to it arc simply thrown away. Furthermore, in the latter 
case, positive harm is done to the mental development of the pupd 
by hurrying him through a half understood subject. What good does 
tho workingman or tho working-woman draw in after life from the 
time devoted to this exercise? I sa.y, workingman, for the National 
schools of Ireland, though availed of by many of the mercantile and 
professional classes, were, and are still intended for the poor. N° 
account need be taken in determining or changing their curriculum 
of the needs of any class other than that for which the schools were 
originally established. Is the labourer in the field or at tho bench 
better fitted to enjoy and understand his' occasional book or news- 
paper, or can lie ply his hands more skilfully because of his former 
acquaintance with Ed warded or Sullivan’s manual? I scarcely think 
so. On the other hand, by lightening cur compulsory programme oi 
Grammar wo gain time for much-needed new developments, for the 
introduction of Natural or Physical Science 1 , for essaying whatever 
form of manual instruction may eventually be selected for experi- 
menting with, and for, what seems to me more at hand, the broaden- 
ing and deepening of Geography, so as to make it a living an 
informing subject, instead of what it is at present, a mere ro-0 
ex:rcis\ Grammar, I submit, is the foundation of literary culture. 
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In this, apart from the value winch, it possesses in common with Reports on 
all other subjects scientifically arranged, as a mental training, lies National* ° f 
alL its practical use. It is abundantly clear that, where some degree Education, 
ol such culture does nob exist the most perfect knowledge of ^ ~ 
Grammar will not safeguard the learner from speaking, and occa- vidae, R A., 
sionally writing imgrammutically. Let Grammar be, as a rule, left 
to secondary schools, whose work generally begins where that of Dungannon 
primary schools leaves oll ; , and let those parents- who intend their — 
sons for university or professional careers send them to the schools 
intended for that class — the real Grammar schools. The survival 
of the old name is not without its significance. 

The proficiency in Geography is very much higher than in Geography. 
Grammar. The latter subject is, of course, much more difficult than 
the former. Iu a well organised school the. pupils can do map 
work very well by themselves, with the occasional intervention of 
the teacher, especially if they have been supplied with 
blank maps — with which most of the teachers of this 
district have, at my suggestion, provided themselves. In the junior 
classes I always ask questions to sco if the pupils have got a proper 
conception of a map, of the direction of the cardinal points, and the 
difference between, land and water. In the cases of high Fifth and 
Sixth classes, who are the only pupils whose programme includes 
Geography as distinct from map-work, I examine minutely on the 
appropriate portions of the small four-penny text-book. But, when 
all is done, I am not satisfied with the result. It is all rote work, 
and very often cram — learned during the week immediately preced- 
ing the examination, and forgotten twice a.s fast. Some of my 
colleagues would excise this subject as useless. My opinion is 
different, oil tlio contrary, I would increase both the requirements of 
the programme and the fee attached to the branch. I would teach 
a little — a very little — Geography along with map-work to Third 
class, and in the higher classes I would introduce manuals, which 
would fully describe the countries and their peoples from a physical, 
productive, to some extent political, and above all, industrial point 
of view. How interesting the study of Geography, on a scale such 
as I have endeavoured to point out, would become ! The pupils 
would learn the characteristics of the various peoples, the produc- 
tions of their climates, and their industrial and political develop- 
ment. Their imaginations would be touched by the recital of the 
far-extended regions and the widely dissimilar resources of the 
empire to which they belong. They, the most insular citizens of 
an insular kingdom, could acquire some acquaintance with the pro- 
ducts and conditions of those far-off countries, into which many of 
them are subsequently dropped at short notice to battle for life. 

. ' ~J 16 columns of the Press — -most constant, and, perhaps, most efficient 
popular instructors, would assume a new interest, and, perhaps, 
fi Ven « S01T19 ^ the working-classes might be able to understand how 
10 strike/' tho object of which is to add a few pence to their daily 
P a J, may eventually, by destroying the “margin of profit/' drive the 
industry which supports them to other shores. 

essentially Immunizing such a study would bo, dispelling pre- 
judices and awakening in the masses of our people an intelligent 
111 r. rG ?k * n ^he-ir brothers of the great human family. 

t has often bee? - ', suggested that under the present programme 
k^bers should, by illustrations of their Geography lesso-ns, make 
1CTn more interesting to their pupils, a.nd this idea has been echoed 
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Reports on by myself among others. The suggestion is useless. Such work does 
National* °* ^ 011u eveu a subhead of the ltes ulbs Programme. And experi- 

Education. eiLce bas shown that if, under the present system, we want a certain 
— point attended bo by the teachers, we have only one course to pursue. 
nfckie, B.A., We must make it a condition of a “pass *' in some subject. Then it 
Inspector Extend the course, increase the fee, and put well 

Dun aunon W1 ^ tten Manuals, not mere epitomes, in tiie hands of the children, 
— 1 “ and they will learn something which will quicken thought in sclioo, 
life, and be of practical advantage in later years. 

Needle- Needlework is very fair throughout the district. Cutting-out is 
work. insisted on and is well attended to. Excellence in Sewing, however, 
is much more rarely mot with, than in the south. The Convent 
schools which, from a variety of reasons, generally lead the district- 
in this class of work, are not so- numerous here, and, generally 
speaking, the importance attached to Needlework in the north is 
less than that found elsewhere. The Industrial Scheme for Sixth 
Alternative Class girls has almost, as far as this district is concerned, passed 
scileme.^ bito the limbo of forgotten experiments. Some three or four schools 
still present pupils hi the programme, and, no doubt, derive benefit? 
from it. Bub tho fact is, that t-lio ordinary programme, if fully 
insisted on, teaches all that a woman need know in the way of 
Needlework, except special industries. And, where openings for 
these latter existed, the scheme was bound to do good, and supplied 
a real want. But w-hat was tho use of instruction in point-lace ot 
Mountmollick work to a girl who did not roach such proficiency in 
tne art as to enable her to- earn her living thereby. Whether such 
a view is correct or not, there is little doubt that the scheme was 
killed by want of support. Exemption was granted to every 
objector, and eventually only the worst schools adopted the new 
programme. Seeing that under the old system a well-taught girl 
o/i leaving Sixth Glass should be able to make men’s shirts, and 
every article of female apparel, as well as do every form of plain 
Needlework, is there any need for us to go farther. While new 
machinery from time to time takes the place of some hand industry, 
w hy should wo endeavour to endow the pupil with a special aptitude 
for the products of which there may soon bo no market. 

Agriculture Tl 16 nex ^ branch on the list is Book or Theoretical Agriculture. 

The subject is fairly well taught, but the answering is not high in 
this district, and the proficiency has become distinctly lower since 
the new and much more difficult manual has come into general, use. 
This book has been compiled with very great oare and ability, but 
its usefulness seems to me to lie chiefly in the fact that it is a good 
book of reference for those actually engaged in Agriculture. Or, m 
other words, the art cannot be successfully taught by books except 
to those actually farming or receiving practical instruction at the 
same -time. Such an opinion, if correct, would entirely exclude 
theoretical teaching of the subject from most of our schools, and 
the change would be, I tliinJk, advisable. In the first place, it 
be admitted that the teaching of Agriculture is of no value whatever 
considered as an instrument of education strictly so called. The 
Agricultural instruction then given to most of our male pupils has 
a strictly practical purpose in view; we teach them only that they 
may in after life farm better. That some slight good of the kind 
is effected I admit, -but that the results achieved are at all com- 
mensurate with the time and attention devoted to the subject by 
teachers, pupils, and inspectors, or are an adequate return for the 
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relatively large sum spent by the Treasury in the form of Results Reports on 
fees. I entirely deny. In the first place, three out of every four of 

male pupils whose school life extends to Fourth Class learn Agricul- Education, 
ture. How many of these eventually become farmers. Not more «. J“ 
than one half, I think. The instruction given to the other half is Dickie, B.A., 
wasted, and worse than wasted. And, as for the proportion who 
have an opportunity ot putting into practice what they have learnt Dungai non 
will be seriously contended that they will, on arriving at man’s — 
estate, be guided by principles and methods instilled into them 
between the ages ot 10 and 14] They will have learned those 
methods, be it observed, without seeing any of them in action, and 
without being informed of the difficulties which they may involve. 

They may, of course, keep tlioir books and consult them for guidance, 
but unless they do this tlio knowledge will be almost useless l«o 
them. Indeed, it will, I believe, bo in most cases entirely forgotten 
before the opportunity comes of utilizing it. 

Secondly, the Agricultural skill of our farmers is often unjustly 
belittled. Their ignorance is entirely exaggerated. In the County 
Tyrone, at least, the farming is, as far as I am able to judge, 
excellent, and similar remarks might be made about many other 
counties. The farmers know well how to sow and farm their crops, 
and they are by no moans deficient in appreciating the value of 
manures, or the use of intermediate cultivation. What Irish Agricul- 
ture needs is not so much increased skill in fanning, as higher prices, 
labour saving appliances, increased co-operation in the matters of 
butter and poultry, and above all, new crops. The introduction of 
root crops into English Agriculture about the middle of the last 
century gave just such a fillip as wo now require. And none of 
these things, except a better knowledge of live stock, will our present 
system of Agricultural instruction bestow on us. Thirdly, the value 
of the information given by the manual is sometimes too highly 
rated. In Agriculture, as in all pursuits where the conditions are 
varying, we learn bosb by personal experience. The soil of each 
farm, even of every field, is slightly different, the choice of crops 
is governed by a variety of circumstances, such as proximity of 
markets, etc. Scientific explanation of the properties and affinities 
of various soils is little use without practical knowledge. As for 
school farms, they are really useful — there are one or two excellent 
ones in this district — but book teaching I consider practically value- 
less. And were the latter abolished, except in the case of school- 
farms, the number of farms in connection would, I think, be greatly 
increased. For, wherever a teacher had a particular taste in this 
direction, or wherever the circumstances of the locality rendered it 
both, desirable and feasible, efforts would be made to secure a farm 
for purposes of instruction. 

As most of the schools under my care are rural ones, Book-keeping Book- 
ie not generally taken up by the teachers. In some of the schools ^ ee P’ n £* 
the subject is taught only to Fifth Class pupils, and no pupils are 
presented in Sixth Class. Pupils so taught learn but little of the 
principles of the art. The general proficiency is nob high, and I 
have often, to comment on the absence of neatness in the work done. 

On the degree of neatness with which the sets are written out 
depends much of tho value of the subject. _ . 

Vocal Music is not taught an many of the schools in mv district, Vocal 
but-, wherever it is taught the subject is well attended to,, and the us,c - 
results pleasing. In some of the schools the singing is really 
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Reports ou Freehand Drawing is a subject wliich lias lately come into great 
National 6 ° f prominence. The combined training of lmaid and eye which it 
Education, affords recommends it to those educationists who seek to modify 
Mr ~ the too purely intellectual or literary character of our elementary 
Dickie, B. a., education by some jweparation for manual labour. And an excellent 
inspector, preparation of a technical kind Drawing is, besides its educational 
Dungannon influence on the mind. The subject is taught in about fifteen schools 
Dra ~ r in my district. The proficiency is only fail*. It should, however, 
rawing, ^ borne in mind that Drawing, like Singing, though not to the 
same degree, requires some degree of baste' or special aptitude in the 
pupil. In no school of any size, no matter how thorough the in- 
struction, can all the pupils, if indiscriminately presented for exami- 
nation, be expected to pass. At the same time, I think that the 
teaching of the subject is not very good. The usual practice is to 
put the pupils to Drawing in the same manner as to copy- writing, 
and to leave them too much to 'them solves during the lesson. The 
pupil then works by experiment, lie draws lines and rubs them out 
till he lights oil one which his eye tolls him is sufficiently near his 
model. He should, of course-, proceed slowly', and with some degree 
of certainty, and he should never be under the necessity of rubbing 
out the whale of the line drawn. 

Algolirai.nd Algebra and Geometry are taught, the former in about twenty 
(icuuictiy. schools, and the latter in very few. Wherever the teachers present 
pupils in these branches, they take cure to prepare them thoroughly. 
In one or two instances the instruction in Geometry is so good, that 
it is a positive pleasure to examine in it. 

Physical Physical Geography is taught in one school only. 

Geography . French is taught in four schools. The subject is well treated. 

Other extra none bhe other “ extra ” bi'tanches from Beekeeping to 

tranche*. Greek have I examined during the past year except in Type-writing. 
Natural It has been suggested of late years in several quarters that tne 
shoukTbe elements Natural Science should he taught in Irish National 
added 6 schools. Such an addition to our programme would be most 

to the valuable. It would place us more in accordance with the modern 

programme, spirit, which calls for a more widely-spre«td acquaintance with the 
forces and properties of Nature.. It would be supremely practical. 
At the same time some considerations occur which should not he 
overlooked. The subject is practically unknown to our teachers, 
and its progress, if introduced, could only be very slow. A 
beginning would have to he made in the Training Colleges, and 
their alumni on returning to work might be bound to teach it in 
their schools. And I would further remark that my experience as 
an examiner leads me to believe that the subject would be an excep- 
tionally hard one to examine well in, and that it would be in an 

especial degree liable to that bane of all examination-tested work, 

" cram.” 

Manual It seems to be the prevailing opinion in this country that some 
instructs n. scheme of manual instruction is necessary to- enable our youth t-o 
compete with the workers of other lands in the production of commo- 
dities to sell in the markets of the world. Let us notice, in the fh s 
place, that we are “undersold” by the Americans, owing to labour- 
saving appliances, and vast organised division of work, and by 
Continental nations, owing to their greater thrift and their greatei 
patience under severe conditions. The average mechanic or work- 
man of any of these nations is not more skilful than the correspon - 
ing class in our own. But, in the one case, he is better aided and 
i' i jjatGidt i m rifclie nOFfelndK- cifflti laibS^e j ibt>i i worlfe i .JjtQeaigi©ri ihoprs and for 
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less pay than we. Still, such schools have been shown to be a Imports on 
success in England, and though here we have comparatively few ^atfonal 
manufactures, yet it is to- be hoped that soon some partial scheme Education, 
of manual instruction will be part of our cuiTiculum. From wha.t „ ■ ~ 
is written and said on this subject it would seem that some people Dickie, B.A., 
think that when our youths shall have hand and eye so well trained ^SyeSor, 
as to enable thorn to undertake any manual labour, mills and factories Dungannon- 
will spring up readily-equipped from the ground. Technical or manual — 
instruction will not supply the deficiency of capital or enterprise, or 
both, from which tin; country suffers. Nor, as is too often forgotten, 
is the training of the hand and eye of the younger generation wholly 
earned out in schools. Life, and its varied incident and action, are 
continually training both these organs. 

Kindergarten, which is the only land of instruction resembling K'ioder- 
that described, is in operation in only two schools of tlio district, gwtm. 
both of thorn conducted by mins, and is in each case carried out 
exceedingly well. An excellent training it undoubtedly is, but it 
requires much skill oil the teacher’s part. The Object Lessons, 
which form so important a part of it, may easily become mechanical, 
the pupils recollecting the answers to the questions and repeating 
them in chorus without thought. 

The subject erf Kindergarten naturally suggests the Infant Class, f n f ants . 
those morsels of humanity whom their mothers send to school to get 
out of the way, and who cure too often in the teacher's way rather 
than under his care for most of their school day. For years I have 
required exercises from the Infant Class according to the programme, 
but havo seldom fo-und any instruction of the kind given. Now, 
exercises are necessary to earn a “ pass,” and are generally taught. 

Drill, with action songs and Object Lessons, are those which I 
usually recommend. I always suggest that as many as possible of 
the other classes should join in the first-named exercise. Drill and 
marching have an excellent effect oil the tone, cheerfulness, and 
discipline of a school, and as for Object Lessons, I can conceive of 
nothing better suited to ton eh infants how to 1 speak and to tliink. 

Discipline may be described as generally good throughout this Discipline, 
district. It is a commonplace of school-keeping that good discipline 
is the foundation of successful teaching, and that without command- 
ing the attention of the pupil you cannot instruct him to any 
purpose. And, as long as the note of hnrsliness is absent, it is 
not too much to expect from teachers and pupils that during the 
four hours of school work, or about one-fourth of their living day, 
they should be constantly and earnestly employed. Pupils who 
arc allowed to loll in their seats, or keep their hands in their pockets 
when at desk or draft work, are not being properly educated, and 
though a school so conducted may — galvanised into sudden activity 
by the approach of the examination day — do fairly well as regards 
Results fees, it should never be termed a good school. \et, under 
the present system this most valuable factor of school-keeping i* 
uot taken into consideration for purposes of pecuniary reward. I 
have given a great deal of attention since my appointment to tins 
district to matters of order and discipline, and I think that my 
efforts havo not been entirely unsuccessful. 

In none of the schools under my care is there a Savings Bank. 

The circum stances of this district are not favoiu’able for inci- jncideutal 
dental inspection, for, though most of the schools _ are small, they vWt». 
ar ~ numerous, and the Kcsults, or stated examination, of even the 
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Report on smallest of them occupies, if not the entire day, at least, so much of 
Nations? ° f ** as to leave no time for visiting schools other than those in its 
Education, immediate vicinity. Yet, during my stay here, I have year by year 
r— visited incidentally almost all the schools at least once. On such 
Dickie, BA., occasions I have generally found teachers and pupils busily engaged, 
inspector ail d though deviations from the time table and minor irregularities 
Dungannon were from tame to time observed, I only discovered one case of 
- — undoubted falsification. I believe that the school records are kept 


in this district with great faithfulness and skill. 

Results The Results System lias many assailants, and few defenders. I 
system. do no t propose to go over the arguments for and against its con- 
tinuance. With those who would abolish the pecuniary import 
of the individual “ pass ” I heartily agree, but I cannot concur with 
those who would substitute frequent incidental inspection for exami- 
nation. Teaching power and personal control may bo estimated Ivy 
occasional visits of observation, methods corrected, and accounts 


checked, but quantity and quality of instruction actually conveyed 
can only be tested by examination. Much of the outcry against the 
system is caused by defects which admit of remedy. For instance, 
the new requirements of a “ pass ” ill Reading will in time com- 
pletely eradicate from the schools the worst fault in them, the 
teaching of Reading without reference to understanding. Then it 


is said that the examination system encourages “ cram." Now, some 
subjects, such as Reading, Writing, and Grammar, cannot be 
“ crammed," and a skilful examiner can generally deal with hastily- 
acquired and undigested knowledge. “ Cramming " is most often 
met with in book agriculture, and in extra branches generally, or 
just in that portion of the work which some observers consider un- 
necessary. It is further alleged that many teachers “mark irmc 
during the early portion of the Results, period, and then by hard 
work heforo tho examination, secure gorxl results. This is un- 
doubtedly true, but the remedy is to make portion of the Results 
fees, or v a, liable grant, depend on the manner in which work has 
been carried on during the year, estimated by incidental visits. 
This plan would, moreover, allow discipline, order, tone, and general 
intelligence to be taken into account, for which admirable qualities 
there is now no direct pecuniary reward. A system of modified 
grant, partly based on the results of examination, and partly on 
the general conduct of the school, as ascertained and reported on 
by the inspector would, I think, give general satisfaction, and would j 
certainly increase the efficiency of the schools. Some further scheme | 
is required which would lesson the amount of examination carried | 
out by the Inspection Staff, and give much-needed time for men- | 
dental inspection. At present, with Results’ and teachers’ exa-miua- 
tions on nine out of ton days, the inspector is fixed in some parti- | 
cular spot known to the teachers, and for purposes of supervision, he | 
might as well not exist at all. I would continue the present system ,, 
of annua! examination, so convenient for promotions, and so popular 
with parents and pupils, hut I would leave to the inspector the 
liberty of deciding that some of his schools should not he examined 
in the current year. Such exemption from official examination not 
to extend over two successive years, and not to apply to more than 
one-fourth of tho schools in any given year. The usual notice 
would then be sent out as at present, the teacher and pupils would 
be ready on the day appointed, but- instead of tho inspector, a com- 
munication would arrive from him, authorising the teacher to con- 
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duct* the examination. Results grants could be paid on the average Reports on 
attendance in accordance with the scale earned at the previous exami- "£ 

nation, and the pupils would not be deprived of what is to many of Edumtn. 
them tlie greatest day in the year. No teacher would know till — 
the examination day, that his school would nob be actually examined dm'/c b.a 
by the inspector, and there would be no slackening in the work of . 

preparation. The staff could devote to incidental visits three or "' !pccl ‘ ,r ' 
four times the time at present available, and, with the uncertainty 
of the inspector’s presence at examinations, an incidental visit from 
him might be anticipated on any clay in any part of his district. 

I am now under orders to leave Dungannon. I quit the district 
with much regret. A pleasant country, a prosperous people, pupils 
blight, cheerful, and yet docile,, and teachers, for the most part, 
ready to adopt my suggestions, and doing, many of them, excellent 
work, all have combined to render my official position a desirable 
one, and my duties light. 

I tender to them in leaving the expression of my hearty goodwill. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 


J. Dickie, 
District Inspector. 


General Report on the Armagh District by J. J. Murphy, m rj 
District Inspector. ¥&&%’ 

Inspector. 

Armagh, December, 1898. Ara ^- 

Gentlemen, — I beg to lay before you my first General Report on 
the state of National Education in the district, of which Armagh is 
the centre. 

When I took charge of the district in January, 1896, there were 
152 schools in operation, and very little change has taken place since 
that date. One school has been struck off, two new schools taken 
into connection, and a school (Kinnego) transferred from the Dun- 
gannon district. The Drumcadme school, opened evidently for the 
convenience of the workers in the Drumoaime Spinning Mills just 
outside the city, was struck off in December, 1897, as the house was 
in a wretched state of repair, and the general conditions of the school 
rendered it worthless from an educational point of view. The 
Loughga.ll (2) school was taken into connection early in 1896, and a 
useful school was opened in the village of Hamilton's Bawn a year 
ago. 

Canon Coyne of Ready has recently handed over the Crossmore 
school to the De La Salle Brothers, after doubling the accommodation 
(a necessary measure), and making other useful improvements; with 
this exception, and the addition of a small class-room to the Cortam- 
lefc school, there has been no material change in school buildings for 
{he last three years. 

I 
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The educational work of the district is at present canned on in 
154 school-houses, only seventeen of which are vested — six in the 
Commissioners, and eleven in Trustees. The majority of the non- 
vested school-houses are substantial and fairly comfortable buildings— 
nearly alL of them old school establishments, which must have been 
a boon to the people at a time when other parts of the country were 
but poorly provided with material school accommodation. It were 
well, however, if these buildings had been less substantially built 
for many of them have survived the ago for which they were suited' 
and are old-fashioned and altogether out-of-date. 

Teacher's' residences are attached to sixty-one schools, but some of 
these consist merely of a couple of apartments, wliile others are in 
poor repair. Besides those, tlicro arc seventeen unattached 
residences, making a total of seventy-eight free residences in a dis- 
trict of 154 schools. 

An objectionable feature in some of these old school buildings, 
until recently, was the existence of internal communication between 
schoolroom and teacher's apartments : I consider such an arrange- 
ment open to abuse, and have succeeded in most cases in bavins th* 
communicating door permanently closed. 

Very few of the schoolrooms are provided with galleries, and this 
i3 a want I should like to sec supplied all over the district, for 
without them the management of the infants and the junior division 
is carried on under great difficulties. Singing classes cannot be 
taken in anything like a satisfactory way without gallery-accommoda- 
tion of some kind; while to a skilled teacher, who is no mere task- 
master, but can command the attention and secure the interest of 
liis pupils, the gallery-lesson is an absolutely indispensable item in 
his scheme of instruction. 

The condition in which many of the school-houses and premises are 
kept leaves much to be desired. In the absence of a special fund to 
meet the expenses of repairs, painting, etc., it requires an amount f 
official pressure to get these matters properly attended to. When I 
first took charge of the district, I did what I could to effect an 
improvement in the appearance of the school -houses by suggesting the 
cultivation of flower-plots, window-plants, and so forth; but my 
suggestions were unheeded, except in one or t wo oases. 

A want of taste and order is a characteristic of a largo number of 
schoolrooms, and deficiencies in this respect have formed, perhaps, 
tliu principal matter of my Incidental Keports during the last three 
years. Floors are seldom scoured, and are often only half-swept; 
draft-circles disappear and aro nob renewed except for the examina- 
tion day, and the walls present for tho greater part of the year a 
disorderly array of soiled tablets. 

Tho following comparative table shows tho rank of the teachers 
of this district in January, 1S9G, and in September, 1898: — 


— 

I 1 . 

L 3 . 1 


IF. 

m. 

Total, j 

Trained. 

189.., 

20 

21 

73 

12 

fi3 

179 1 

91 

18flS, 

17 1 

24 

fi9 

2f! 

49 

181 

101 


It will be seen that there has been practically no improvement in 
classification during the last three year's, and bha-b forty-four per cent-, 
of tho teachers at present serving care untrained. This looks som& 
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what unsatisfactory, but there are a large number of very small Report. <m 
schools in the district, which generally fall into the hands, either of 5“ * tote " f 
monitors who have recently finished their course, or of ex-Queen's S. 
Scholars fresh from training. There is a oonstant change of teacher — 
in such schools; tlio monitor goes to training, and the ex-Quem's 
Scholar obtains a hotter appointment; but in either case the change f tstri ii . 
is usually from the one t-o the other of those two. Qn the other / 
hand, the number of large a-ml well-appointed schools in the district — ’ 

is small, and the field for highly-classed and ambitious teachers is 
a limited one. 

A staff of fifty-nine monitors assist at present in the work of the Monito rs, 
schools. They are giving substantial help in the lower classes, and 
the majority of them aro receiving careful training for the office of 
teacher. As a body, I find them earnest, hard-working, and intelli- 
gent; and not a few show signs of considerable promise. In follow- 
ing out my instructions and suggestions, they show a willingness 
that makes the task of directing their efforts and encouraging them 
in their work a pleasant and profitable one. The gradual reduction 
of the monitorial staff, recently resolved upon, is a move in th.e right 
direction. If monitors were appointed only to schools that were 
definitely reported to be in an efficient state as regards method, 
organisation, and discipline, their number's would be quickly reduced 
by a natural process, and there would be a much smaller proportion 
of dismissals and failures during the Eve Years’ Course. 

I have made out a table, showing the destination of eighty-one 
monitors, whose service ended during the last five years. 
f'2S appointed to kcIiooIh— S trained and 15 unt-reinod. 

28 < 4 aeling jib substitute*. 

( 1 teaching In Scotland. 

11 unemployed- -7 in training, and i awaiting appointments. 

( C abandoned the profession after completion of sorvioo. 

5 failed at end of course. 

42 •' 11 failed attlie third years’ osaminnfcirm. 

1 13 dismissed for incompetently bo fore giving three years’ service. 

, 7 resigned before completion of service. 

For the amount of public money spent in training monitors in 
this district, there is evidently a very inadequate return in teaching 
power. 

There are only two Infant schools in this district, bub the Armagh Instruction 
and Keady Convent Schools havo Infant Departments attached, of infants. 
Kindergarten is taught in the Convent sell x>ls and in the Male 
Infant School; it has not yet been adopted in the Callan-street 
Infant School, although the teacher lias a certificate. 

I have recommended all teachers certificated in Kindergarten to 
devote some of the time sot apart for the instruction of the infants 
and junior classes to Kindergarten occupations ; and I notice lately 
that a few are doing so. 

Infants’ exercises arc now receiving some attention in all schools, 
although at incidental inspections I often find that they are not 
systematically carried out as an essential part of the daily routine. 

In small schools, the First and Second classes are not unfrequently 
associated with the infants for drill or action-song — a plan which 
should be adopted universally; in fact, the methods of the Infant 
school should be continued as far as possible throughout the instruc- 
tion of these classes. 

1 2 
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Reports on Infant drill, action-song's, and ball-frame exercises are generally 
NatSnaf ° ! taken U P > recently a number of teachers, acting on my su^es- 
Education, fcion, have introduced Kindergarten Drawing, an amusing occupation 
Mr 77 keeps a child’s eye and hand well employed, without the neces’ 

Murphy, sity for much supervision. Tlie ball-frame, too, can. be put into 
iSeolur. the hands of an intelligent senior pupil previously prepared on a 
Armagl). small series of suifcaible exercises. The questions I am constantly 

— asked as to the nature of these exercises and the general manipula- 

tion of the ball-frame, speak poorly for the inventive ingenuity of 
the teachers. I have suggested the advisability of varying Infant 
class routine as much as possible during the day, and of including 
among their exorcises at least one which will not call for a teacher s 
individual attention, but will need merely a- general supervision. I 
found this necessary, as frequent complaint has been made that the 
amount of attention required by the senior classes, both in the way 
of instruction mid supervision, leaves no time at a teacher’s disposal 
for infant school work. 

Object Lessons are seldom attempted : they require an 

amount of intelligent preparation, and a certain aptitude 
on the pari of the teacher, as well as his individual attention. 
Such as I have met with were, as a rule, devoid of a conversational 
character, and consisted of a few questions, suggested by a ■picture , 
for which the children appeared to have answer’s ready -prepared. 
The entire meaning of the lesson is, of course, entirely lost sight of 
here. When such obvious materials as paper, glass, wool, coal, turf, 
etc. are at hand, it is strange that such an imperfect substitute as 
a mere picture should be resorted to. I welcome the appearance 
lately in some of the schoolrooms, of handsomely coloured illustration 
tablets; they are excellent for wall-hanging, and give a bright and 
cheerful appearance to rooms, which are often sadly wanting in this 
respect. It is to be regretted, however, that they are so prominently 
entitled Object Lesson Tablets ; for it is due to this, I am afraid, 
that teachers are using them not merely for illustration, but as the 
only material for the lesson. i.j 

Reading. One of the most unsatisfactory features in the schools is a 
mechanical and unintelligent style of reading, which prevails through- 
out fcho entire district. It is true that a largo proportion of the 
pupils examined read in a manner which entitles them to a pass; 
but tho pass-requirement, while including intelligence — a somewhat 
elastic term — excludes the important qualifications of expression and 
taste. 

Monotonous and expressionless reading, as far as my experience 
goes, lias become a sorb of established tradition in the country. Even 
where there is distinct articulation and correct phrasing, there is an 
utter absence of any attempt at inflection of the voice. In some 
schools the reading is an absolute, monotone, the pupils often taking 
up the same tone, one after another, from top to bottom of the class. 

• jl\To reading, be it ever so distinctly articulated, well-phrased, and 
fluent, can, in my mind, be classed as really intelligent, if proper 
emphasis and inflection of the voice arc missing. Reading of this 
kind, while conveying little to the nuind of a listener, to the very 
produce little or no impression. And this is one, of the chief causes 
same extent fails to convey its sense to the mind of the reader, and 
responsible for poor explanation of the words and phrases occurring 
in the lesson-books. 
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I have given tliis subject a very considerable amount of attention Reports on 
during the past y® 3 ™ 1 and though I must humbly confess to of 

an almost total failure of my efforts, as far as voice-inflection, in the Education, 
higher classes is concerned, I have some hopes that a foundation has Jf ~ 
been laid in the lower classes for an improved style of reading in JfuVfA,;, 
the near future. 

Tho following are some ot the oxei-cises I have suggested, with 
now to removing the defects I have referred to: — 1. Simultaneous 
reading in the junior classes in' a natural conversational tone nf 
mice, phrase by phrase, after the pattern of the teacher. Tho upper 
division of infants should go through this exercise before a tablet. 

2. Committing to memory selections from the reading lessons, 
especially such as contain dialogue. If these dialogues are first 
recited in a conversational tone of voice, and afterwards repeated in 
the same manner, while the eyes of tho children follow the words in 
the book, a considerable step will have been token in acquiring a 
habit of natural intonation. 3. Tasteful recitation, in all classes. I 
am afraid the repetition of poetry is, at present, somewhat of a bar 
to progress in reading, as it encourages a sing-song and stilted 
manner. Selections for recitation should include both prose and 
poetry. 

Teachers often complain that jt is very hard to effect an improve- 
ment in rural districts, owing to influences outside die school, home- 
surroundings, and so forth; hut they forget that, whatever else 
children may learn at home, the whole art, manner, and tone of 
reading is acquired within the four walls of the schoolroom. I may 
add a notable instance of a young teacher fresh from training, who 
took charge of a school within three or four mouths of the end of the 
results year, and succeeded in that time in investing the reading 
of his classes with all the qualities that I have insisted upon as 
essential to excellence in the subject. 

A veiy fair proficiency in Penmanship is acquired, as a rule, in the Writm •. 
lower classes, and in a number of schools the headline copies written 
by the younger pupils on the day of examination are really good. 

The writing of the higher classes I consider unsatisfactory ; as a 
general rule, it is irregular and wanting in character — an imitation 
of no headline. Tho only quality which is seldom or never missing, 
is legibility. I cannot say that I ever came across writing hard to 
read. But even where the Penmanship is legible and regular, it 
more often than not shows a laboured style and a tendency to 
deteriorate. This character asserts itself especially in the written 
exercises executed during tho year, and it is plain that a much closer 
supervision than is at present given to written work is needed, 
in order that a permanent handwriting of definite character may bo 
acquired. Headline series are changed too often : there arc a number 
of really good series now on the Board's list, and there should he 
no difficulty in making a selection. 

I am glad to report that Letter-writing is receiving a considerable Letter 
amount of attention in many schools, and with good results. The writing, 
pupils of Fifth and Sixth classes are able to write down their ideas 
on a simple subject in grammatical language and with fair punctua- 
tion. I attach a good deal of importance to punctuation, and for 
this reason encourage it even in the first attempts at Letter-writing. 

A pupil who writes on, without any thought of comma or period, 
seldom succeeds in constructing his sentence correctly. The stops 
act as so many checks and safeguards for the young writer — a 
reversal, of: cmH'SCyof fcilCi.natlE.ral. protoss. Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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Reports on There are still, I regrot to say, a number of teachers who do not 
National* ° f appreciate the importance and utility of teaching children to write 
Education, a letter. An examination of the school exercise-books in such cases 
Mr yj discloses a total neglect of the subject: the books present an uniform 
Murphy , series of practically uncorrected letters, teeming with mis-spelled 
itwcctor. wor ^3 and gross grammatical errors. 

Armagh. I know of no lesson better calculated to promote correct speaking 
— and correct writing, than a well-conceived class-lesson on Letter- 

writing. The teacher lias his pupils around him with their first crude 
attempts at original composition, and sets to work to correct and 
improve them — or rather, assists his pupils to correct and, to some 
extent, to improve them for themselves. The letters are read out 
slowly by the teacher, while the whole class is on the alert to detect 
errors, to make the necessary corrections, and to suggest improve- 
ments. All the more ordinary grammatical mistakes will frequently 
recur, but in a short time they are mastered and eagerly watched 
for; while this constant alertness to detect what is wrong, sei*ves the 
pupil to avoid it, and grows into a settled habit of carefulness in 
speech and in writing. Care will naturally be bestowed on a com- 
position exercise which has to stand the critical fire of an entire class. 
Ar'tlinntie. The proficiency in Arithmetic is, generally speaking, satisfactory, 
and often creditably high. A great deal of time — too much, in my 
opinion — is given to this subject, chiefly owing to an anxiety to 
secure passes in what is considered the most important subject of 
the Results Programme. For my part, I should like to see much 
of the time spent in the laborious task of cramming rule and formula 
into the heads of irregular .attenders, given instead to the practical 
teaching of how to read, write, and speak good English; as there 
is no doubt in my mind that these pupils derive little benefit from 
such Arithmetical training. 

I would advocate a reconstruction of the Arithmetic Programme 
in the higher classes on the lines of useful Commercial Arithmetic, 
including Rapid Tots, and Mental Arithmetic. The more advanced 
rules, as I suggested in a- previous report, could be associated with 
Algebra as an extra subject. 

In all classes accuracy of work should bo insisted upon. At present, 
a pupil passes if be works two sums out of six correctly, and shows 
that he knows how to work another sum. As the cards are at present 
constructed, this means tha if a pupil works correctly two simple 
sums up to the standard of the class below his own — sums which 
were purposely sob to give a dull pupil a chance of passing, and, in 
addition, works another sum by the right rale, but blunders in the 
working, he passes, and the teacher is paid for him at the same rate 
ns if he had worked the six sums correctly. 
g (11 - I have not much to remark with regard to .Spelling; it is a subject 

1 p * ' which tenches itself — at any rate, in the higher classes. In all 

classes tlio methods arc mechanical, and where bad Spelling is found, 
it is the result of downright neglect. The Oral Spelling of the 
younger pupils is often hurried and clumsy, aud, aa a natural con- 
sequence, Spelling from dictation is worse in the Third and Fourth 
classes than in the Fifth and Sixtii ; in fact, it is generally inferior 
in this ]>art of the school. As a corrective to careless Oral Spelling, 
transcription exorcises are moat useful in training children to spell 
slowly and deliberately. Those exercises are not neglected as a rule, 
but, unfortunately, supervision is very defective, to the detriment of 
both Penmanship and Spelling. I ^should like to see Word-building 
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The proficiency in Grammar is, generally speaking, satisfactory 111 Reports on 
Third class and First stage of Fifth, often satisfactory in Fourth, of 

and, as a rule, low in the higher classes. I am of opinion that EJniaiicn. 
Grammar has not been given its proper place in the primary school — 
pro "ram me, for at present the grammatical technicalities, idiosyn- Murphy, 
crasies, and nomenclature of a language — difficult enough from tins 
point of view — are taught, rather than the practical application of ^,. QVI ^ 
the rules which govern the art of correct speaking and correct writing. * m — 

Pupils pass or fail according to their ability to parse, and oi Gmmm:ir ‘ 
course, Parsing is in itself a valuable intellectual exercise; in so far 
however as it is intended as a practical language-lesson, it is next 
to worthless. Its value to the student possessing a foundation of 
classical grammar need not be discussed; but it would be much 
better to associate it with Analysis as part of an English Language 
subject, to be taken up ui tiier as an Extra or as an Oplioual in Sixth 
class. The amount of bad grammar I meet with in the oral and 
written answering of the pupils has convinced me that Grammar 
should be taught in the primary school, mainly by the analytical 
method; and a lesson on Letter-writing, on the lines I have suggested, 
affords every opportunity for applying the method. 

Geography is, on the whole, successfully taught, and I am glad to Geography, 
sav that an improvement is steadily going on. The map is associated 
with the text-book more than it used to he, and the pupils of Fifth 
and Sixth classes can generally be persuaded to provide themselves 
with hand-maps or cheap atlases for home-work. I have suggested 
that a numbei- of blank maps be provided for the higher classes during 
the last months of the Results year, and that these maps, carefully 
filled, be shown on the day of examination; but, except in a few 
cases, where I have myself provided monitors with the maps, my 
suggestions have been unheeded. 

It is to be hoped that a limited knowledge of British Commercial 
Geography will soon, form part of the course for the Second Stage of 
Fifth, in view of the large number of children — especially in a rural 
district — that leave school after passing through this class. 

Speaking generally, the results in Agriculture arc very unsatisfac- Agriculture, 
tory, and, I think, for the reason that the subject requires an amount 
of close teaching, which many teachers do not find the time, or have 
not the inclination, to give. In nob a few schools, however, the 
answering on the new edition of the text-book is intelligent, and 
shows careful preparation. This book is a decided improvement on 
tho old edition, and affords plenty of material for interesting and 
instructive class-lessons; while, from tho very form in which the 
subject-matter is thrown, it gives little encouragement to unaided 
rote-work. I am not of the opinion of those who- say that the 
Agriculture taught in schools is worthless, as bciug mere hook- 
knowledge. All knowledge is book-knowledge once it is written into 
a book, and there is scarcely any branch of educational work done 
in the schoolroom which could not, as in the case of Agriculture, 
be rendered more effective: by illustration from outside. It is, I 
think, because opportunities for illustration appear to present them- 
selves so conveniently at hand, that open-air instruction in Agricul- 
ture is looked upon as a necessity. The country youth has daily 
opportunities of taking practical notes, of observing the defects, and 
of comparing the methods of a whole country-side with the approved 
methods of his text-book ; and if he is really taw/ lit the matter of 
tha book intelligently, he may bo thankful that for one branch of bis 
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^ e t ?^ t i e of home-iife. 

K durat km. School-gardens are attached to tlie Poyntzpass, Glenanne, Tynan 

Vr ~ and Lisdrmnehor schools. In the first two, really effective instruc-' 

Murphy, tion is given, and the pupils take a genuine interest in their gardea- 

IwpecUfr. work - -Diaries are kept by the pupils of the aotual work done or 
Amuigii.* observed each day, and at the end of the year a very intelligent 
— ’ and detailed knowledge of the garden is shown. Three years ago, ° the 

nniri Lisdnmichor garden was nothing but a cabba-gc-and-potato plot, with 
‘ a tangle of bramble for fencing, and a track of sodden soil for a 
centre-walk : it is now in much better condition, and possessed of 
educational possibilities. 

Flower-culture is a speciality at Poyntzpass, Glonanne, and Tynan- 
and I am able, without taking the pupils out of their depths, to 
examine with some minuteness on the propagation and manage- 
ment of the plants I find growing in these gardens. If for nothin" 
else, the new Agriculture text-book is to bo welcomed for the excellent 
direction it has given to the revised programme of practical garden- 
work. 

It is a pity tliero are nob mo-re of these school-gardens in operation. 
Iney give children an intelligent interest in a healthy out-door 
occupation; a daily lesson in neatness, orderly arrangement, and 
systematic work; and a knowledge and lo-ve of flowers, which will 
help to beautify many a cottage-home. 

Fruit-growing is an extensive and highly profitable industry in 
parts of this district, especially in the country lying between Lough- 
gall and Porta down. Besides the orchards for which .Armagh is 
famous, there are many acres under strawberries, raspberries, and 
other fruit; and in the harvest season children are kept so busy 
at- the picking, that schools have sometimes to be closed. 

In such a country as this, all the necessary conditions are present 
for making the school-instruction in cottage-gardening useful and 
effective. 

Book- Book-keeping is taught in very few schools, and seldom in a 

keeping practical manner. It is a rare thing to meet with a pupil who is able 
to explain his ledger entries. 

Noodle- The proficiency in Needlework is fairly satisfactory, bub nob high, 
worlt ’ considering the time tho Commissioners require to bo devoted to it 
daily, and I do not think there is much systematic instruction given 
in most of the schools. Excellence in plain work should be attain- 
able in a well-conducted school, where full time is given to it, but 
I strongly suspect that literary work is often allowed to encroach 
upon the industrial hour. An hour out of a school-day of four hours 
is, in my opinion, too much even for this most important branch; 
and, from what I have observed during incidental visits, it frequently 
means an hour devoted to Knitting, without instruction of any kind 
being given. Cutting-out receives veiy little attention till towards 
the end of the Results year, when the pupils are worked up to a. 
passable proficiency. I seldom meet with a good darn, and it is 
plain that Darning is not properly taught. 

IniJustiiiil The Industrial Programme for Sixth class girls is practically in- 
prugiiuuiue operative in this district : it survives in the Armagh and ICeady 
Convent schools, and in one or two others. To make it a popular 
and an all-round useful programme, it would need reconstruction; a 
robust literary programme on the lines of a preparatory commercial 
course should go side by side with the industrial. 
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Drawing is at present taught in fifty-one schools. During the last Reports on 
two or three years charts have to a great extent taken the place of of 

the drawing-book, and tills is a step in the right direction, as such Education, 
mechanical aids as measuring, tracing, pricking, and so forth, are ^ — 
rendered impossible. The blackboard is practically ignored as an Murphy, 
appliance for the teaching of Drawing : I know of two schools only factor. 
in which it is so used. There is no doubt that Drawing from the A ltn aghi. 

as J find it in the schools of this district — is rather acquired — 

than taught ; acquired, as in the case of Penmanship, by repeated l)ra ' vins ' 
imitation of a number of models, without systematic instruction or 
effective supervision. Drawing-books, as a rule, show absolutely no 
sign of supervision ; indeed 1 cannot remember to have ever seen 
a copy corrected by the teacher's pencil. Even, however, where 
Drawing is not tauglub, a pupil's careful work is still of great value, 
and I disagree with those who look upon a Drawing specimen as 
worthless, when it shows signs of much erasure and alteration. When 
correct form is secured, a good deal has been done for the eye lias 
been trained. The training of the hand to the firm line and the 
delicate curve drawn with correctness and ease, goes much further, 
and can scarcely bo looked for in rural schools. 

I must call attention to a mischievous contrivance for copying 
from the flat, which came under my notice at the Teachers’ Examina- 
tions last year at one of the Dublin centres. I observed a number 
of the candidates covering the set design with a net-work of smali 
squares; a similar not- work was drawn out to the required scale on 
the examination drawing-paper, and the candidate then copied the 
design, square by square. This of course was nothing more or less 
than Kindergarten Drawing on chequered paper. Another set of 
candidates enclosed the figure to be drawn in a rectangle, whicli 
formed the frame-work for an ingenious system of lines passing 
through the prominent points of the figure. This pencilled scaffold- 
ing, enlarged to the required scale on liis drawing-sheet, enabled the 
candidate to build up a good copy by a purely mechanical process. 

These two mischievous systems appear to have been adopted in the 
Training Colleges — or in some of them, at any rate — for the sole 
purpose of securing an examination-pass for the candidate, and to 
the detriment of good drawing in the schools. 

Shading is, practically speaking, not taught at all, for the simple 
reason that tho teachers themselves know nothing about it. I think 
elementary Object Drawing should take the place of Shading in the 
Results Programme. 

Vocal Music is taught in tliirly-throe schools, hub in a number of Singing, 
these the pupils are not presented for examination, and it is probable 
that in these casos the instruction is of no great value. Tonic Sol-fa 
lias almost entirely supplanted the Tlullah system, which survives in 
only one or two schools. Tt is not well taught in this district; 
unison-singing is generally harsh, and part-singing meagre and in- 
accurate. Modulator exercises do not receive sufficient attention, 
and I am afraid the charts are often learnt by ear. I rarely meet 
with singing which affords evidence of careful voice-training; and 
it is evident that in the majority of schools the necessity of paring 
constant attention to this most important part of Vocal train- 
ing is lost sight of altogether. As a natural result, many teachers 
are discouraged at tho failure of thoir first, attempts, and give up 
teaching Singing, on tho plea that tho children have no voices, and 
no ear for music. 
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They forget that a child’s voice is a highly delicate instrument 
that needs to be tuned ; that the development of an ear for music 
can result only from skilful and patient training; that this develop- 
ment is much slower in some case® than in others; and, finally, that 
it is a rare exception for a child to have no voire. 

Very few pupils are presented in Algebra and Geometry. Algebra 
is taught with some success, but I a-m not satisfied with the manner 
in which pupils answer in Geometry, although the answering often 
shows an amount of patient teaching. Sufficient importance is not 
attached to accuracy of language, and an excellent exercise in close 
reasoning loses in this way much of its real value. 

I am still of opinion that Singing and Drawing, and (in Infant 
schools) Kindergarten should be taught compulsorily by teach era 
lidding certificates in these subjects. A large amount of public 
money is spent in affording teachers in training an opportunity of 
instruction in those branches; and much of this is lost to education 
owing to the number of certificates which are utilised merely as 
helps to securing appointments. I give below a list, showing the 
number of special certificates held by the teachers of this district 
and the number of schools that derive benefit from them: — 


— 


Number ot 
1 Cci titivates bold. 

Number of Schools in 
which tunglit. 

Singing, 


• j 05 

33 flrat not all for Results). 

Drawing, . . . 


ns 

51 

Kindergarten, 


■ I 12 

1 (and 1 Convent Schools) 

Cookery, 


12 

- 

Handicraft, . 


■ 

- 

Instrumental Music, 


. | 15 

1 


Defective articulation is very general in this part of the country, 
and determined efforts on my part to effect an improvement in this 
direction have met with little success. Bright, intelligent, oral 
answering, as distinguished from the accurate repetition of a lesson 
carefully learnt, is the rare exception, and this is particularly notice- 
able, when pupils are asked to explain the meaning of the words 
and phrases of their Reading lessons. I have done my best to con- 
vince teachers that patient attention to this important side of the 
Reading lesson, by compelling children to think over what they 
road, and by accustoming them to put their ideas into words, gives 
them a power of expression .available, in both oral and written 
answering, throughout the entire school programme. 

But although this is a direct appeal to the teacher’s own interests, 
looking at the question simply from an examiner’s point of view, 
the appeal lias fallen upon deaf ears ; and it is only since the Com- 
missioners have insisted on Explanation as part of the Pass-require- 
ment in Reading, that I have noticed an improvement. 

I have no fault to find with the behaviour of the pupils while 
under examination ; they generally conduct themselves with pro- 
priety, and none of the usual difficulties attending the supervision of 
desk-work arise. 

On the other hand, training in such matters as attention to instruc- 
tions, prompt obedience, and steady application to business on hand, 
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less efficient schools of the district. In such schools, my visits of Reporta on 
inspection disclose a want of system and strict discipline during the ^ jjjj® of 
year; an absence of all the brighter influences of school-life; a weary Eduction, 
course of instruction , that excludes all the essential .elements of j~j 
intelligent training . Murphy, 

No substantial improvement, I am afniid, will be effected in this YnlpccU 
direction, so long as the Results grant depends on proflciency alone. Arma , h .' 

Drill should be compulsory in all schools, and Drdl-instruction — 
should bo an essential part of the Training Course. b>rill. 

The most noteworthy feature in the general character of the No definite 
educational work done in this district, is the absence of any definite E ’S Q3 of 
signs of progress. I do not mean to say that the proficiency in this VTOgVtiSi - 
or that subject is nob better tliis year than it was last year, or that 
there has been no attempt to improve in matters of organization, 
discipline, etc. Slight improvements are, of course, noticeable here 
and there, from time to time, as the result of constant remonstrance 
and official pressure ; but I can scarcely point to one that does not 
need the unrelaxed strain of an Inspector’s watchfulness to maintain 
it. In the conditions and methods of school-work there appears to 
be a normal tendency to resist improving influences from an official 
source, and to admit them only when pressure compels. 

As the majority of schools I have to examine are small, I find a An 
good deal of time at my disposal for the more important duties of Inspector’s 
inspection, and for the lost three years I have made the Results effort Iutl *' 
Examination an opportunity for pointing out defects and suggesting 
remedies ; in fact it has become a habit with me to use the answer- 
ing of the pupils, and their conduct while under examination, as 
material for a running comment on the teacher’s methods and manner 
of school-keeping. On all occasions I have called special attention 
to the most prominent defects in the district, viz., want of order and 
taste in the condition of the schoolroom the defective training of 
the pupils, and unintelligent reading ; and at the end of three years, 

I find just as little appreciation of -these defects, just as little 
spontaneous attention to them as ever. Things are a little better, 
but not much; and I am unwillingly forced to the conclusion that 
the time given by an Inspector to advice and suggestion is almost 
wholly lost. 

I attribute this state of tilings to two causes : (1) want of proper 
Local Management, and (2) the absence of a School Grant, as dis- 
tinguished from tlio salary and fees paid to the teacher. 

At present tlio entire annual grant serves, not to keep the school in n 0 print 
an all-round efficient state, but to pay the teacher for his services ; lor repair.*, 
and about eighty per cent, of tlio payment for a particular year isjjjjjjj® 
made, irrespective altogether of the quality of the work done duriug equipments, 
that year. In the absence of a substantial annual grant to meet & c - 
tlio expenses of repairs, structural improvements, schoolroom, equip- 
ment, and so forth, it is impossible to get these matters satisfactorily 
attended to : tlio manager has no fluids, and local subscription is shy. 

Failure in the Local Management, however (I refer, of course, to p ttIlurc m 
my own rural district), is chiefly responsible for the present unpro- the local 
gressive condition of primary education. Managers have gradually mRna s e - 
retired from their position as school governors, and have handed over men 
the schools to the teachers and tho Commissioners. . The clerical 
manager, of coursej uses his best efforts to keep tlio children at 
school, and his watchfulness over their religious instruction I need 
not refer to; but hero the management ends as a rule, and here all 
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Reports on l 0C al interest ends. Scliool-life is pervaded by the teacher's person- 
Natiotiaf °' alifcy. but other local colouring there is none. Tire Board’s officer 
i.dncatiou. visits occasionally, and suggests, advises, and exhorts to no 
.1Z/-77 avail, for the manager does not enforce. Every element of progress 

Miinifu, springs from the Education Office : if it appears with the odour of 

‘Specter. compulsion upon it, it is unpopular, and a fight is made against 

Anua«)i. it; if it suggests outlay or additional labour, it is rejected. In this 

way the Alternative Industrial Scheme failed for want of local 
support, and Manual Instruction now stands humbly knocking at the 
school door, an unwelcome intruder. 

If tlie Management were playing its proper part in the educational 
machinery of the district, there would be local initiative and healthy 
co-operation with the National Board throughout the country, and 
the vast motive power of the administration would not be dissipated, 
to tlie extent it now is, for want of proper direction at the point of 
application. Educational progress has always been largely due to 
independent effort, local interest, and intelligent management. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Murphy. 

To the Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 

Dublin. 


Mr.p.j. General Report on the Downpatrick District by Mr. P. J. Ivellt, 
mlirU District Inspector. 

Iuufjcctur. 

Downpatrick, December, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit 
my report on the state of National education in this district, of which 
Downpatrick is tlie official centre. 

It is now almost precisely two years since the date of my transfer 
from Letterkenny, where I had spent seven years as district inspector. 
Character. The change from one of the poorest to one of the richest counties in 
dUuicf Inland might lead one to look for important educational differences. 

3 11C ’ Some of these will be noticed in due course. One of the first things 
to strike a visitor to County Down is the undulating character of its 
surface, not inaptly likened by Swift to a basket of eggs. Another 
striking feature is the universal prevalence of tillage, presenting a 
strong and pleasing contrast to the vistas of moor, pasture, or meadow 
land seen in other parts of Ireland. Viewed from an eminence in the 
.autumn, the country presents the appoarance of a vast garden. In- 
dustry is writ kirge across its surface. From one year’s end to the 
other the work goes on. No hill is too steep for the Down farmers 
plough, and by sheer dint of labour crops are won from a soil that 
few farmers in- other parts of Ireland would even dream of tilling. 
Whatever may be the relative merits of pasture and tillage, it is to be 
said for the latter that, by making individuals industrious, it has a 
healthy influence on the character of a nation. 
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The condition of the school-houses, however, is not at all in keeping Reports on 
with the general evidences of prosperity. Of the 143 schools in the * oF 
district, only twenty aro vested, and of these only two are vested in Education, 
the Commissioners. Thus only 14 per cent, of the schools aro Ml . — 
vested, whereas the vested schools in all Ireland form 41 per cent. Kmi, 
of the total number on roll. This fact in itself might lead one to 
infer that the buildings — in a rural district, at all events — are as a Do-wd- 
class not quite up to the average. A non-vested house is not neces- patrick. 
sarily an inferior one, but when the scliool-liouses are vested one may ^cUoilT 
feel assured that due attention has been given to sanitary requirements, houses. 
Indeed, on the score of repair there is, as a rule, little cause for com- 
plaint, but in numerous instances the means of ventilation aro cither Ventilation 
inadequate or unsuitable. The prevailing defect is that the windows ‘ lefective - 
are too low. In one of the most tasteful and best equipped schools in 
the district, the tops of the windows are only feet above the floor. 

One would imagine that the architects of such structures were of 
opinion that the only use of a window was to give light. 

Teachers have often a show of reason for not opening windows of Teacher* 
tliis character, but draughts could to some extent be avoided if the to 
windows on the lee side were kept open. In this connection I may 1,lam0 - 
remark that many of the Down teachers seem to be quite as primitive 
in their ideas of sanitation as their brethren in Donegal. In several 
instances whan visiting the schools incidentally, I have found windows 
and doors all closed ; and in one particular school I had twice to draw 
attention to this irregularity. It is no wonder that teachers and 
pupils who have to live in the foul air of such schools should suffer a 
loss of mental and bodily vigour towards the close of the school day. 

The death-rate from consumption is abnormally high in Ireland. 

Pure air, it is said, is one of the best preventives of this fell disease. 

How monstrous, then, must it be to oblige children to inhale poison for 
four or five hours every school-day for perhaps six or seven years. 

It is idle to allow eight square feet per pupil if the school-room is not 
properly ventilated. Teachers are sometimes misled by Practical Rule 
XV., viz. : “ To attend to the ventilation of the school (1) immediately 
after entering the 'room in the morning, (2) at the time of roll call, 

(3) about an hour before the school breaks up.’'’ But it is clear that 
if the ventilation is not constant, the air is sure to be impure. 

There are 143 schools in the district, two having been taken into Schools, 
connexion by the Commissioners within the past year or two. The 
Shrigley and Drumaness Evening schools have become inoperative, 
so that there .are now no schools of this class in the district. There 
are but few large schools, as may be seen from the fact that there are 
only thirty-one in which assistants are employed. The number of 


managers seems to be large, for there are fifty-five of them who have Managers, 
each the management of one school only. The number under lay 
management is thirty-seven. 


The principal teachers of tlio district aro classed thus : — 
I 1 ., .... 19 

Classifica- 
tion of 
teachers. 

I*-. 

29 


II., 

Gt 


ITT., 

39 



Tlii3 shows that the classification is well above the average. At the 
last July examinations eight of the teachers were candidates for I 1 
class and of these five were successful. 
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Reports on The pupils as a rule do not strike me as "being particularly clever. 
,h at?o3 ° f Their stolidity, their mental immobility, their seeming lack of m- 
ducation. thusiasm, gives them an appearance of dulness which is painful to the 
2 lr ~p~j examiner who has been accustomed- to children of a more nervous 
Krily. temperament. Their stupidity, however, is to a large extent on the 
inwMor. surface. Their want of vivacity will seldom bo found to be a fair 
Down- index to their knowledge, which a patient examination is generally 
Patrick. needed to elicit. The number of inefficient schools is very small, and the 
Efficiency results would probably not suffer from comparison with those of the 
of schools, average district. 

Politeness Politeness is not one of tlic strong points of tlie pupils, and I regret 
of pupils, m any of the teachers have not given this matter the attention it 

deserves. When I first came here, there was scarcely a school in the 
district in which the pupils were taught to say “ sir,” a defect, I should 
say, very common in Ulster. And it would bo a rare thing to hear 
the pupils use such expressions as u thank you,” or “ if you please/' 
This seeming want of respect, however, is not intentional, hut ignor- 
ance is a poor excuse for impoliteness. It is pleasing to find that a 
number of the teachers are now trying to wipe out a defect which mars 
the many good qualities of the County Down people, for there is as 
little necessary connection between bluntness and independence as 
between politeness and servility. 

“Cram- Jt has often been stated that the Results system tends to promote 
Tmns ‘ cram min g, and teachers have been charged with studying the pecu- 
liarities of the inspector, and trying to satisfy his whims, instead cf 
conscientiously doing their duty to their pupils. But this implies that 
the method of examination is as much at fault as the teaching. If 
the examiner has to give credit for cramming and not 

for intelligent teaching, then cramming is sure to go on. 

It is hardly fair to blame the teacher for teaching in 

a groove if the examination is conducted in a groove. Let 
me take one illustration. Questn’o-ns in Interest are generally worked 
in our schools by a number of formulae, "which one excellent author 
strongly recommends students to remember. This method the cram- 
mer will be apt to adopt, for, being a mere matter of memory and 
substitution, it saves him the labour of appealing to the intelligence of 
the pupils. But if such questions wore done by Proportion, then the 
judgment and reasoning of the pupils would have to he exercised. 
The latter method, too, is likely to he remembered when the former is 
forgotten. This, it may bo argued, would tend to show that formula 
should not be used at all. But this is not so, for formulae are usually 
made the data for further reasoning, whereas in the case cf Interest 
they are not. If, therefore, pupils are required to work such exercises 
by Proportion, the teacher will have to abandon the cramming method. 
Similar remarks appty to many other features of the programme. It 
is to be noted that our examinations are partly oral and partly 
written, and that the inspector has an excellent opportunity of testing 
the intelligent training of the pupils. 

Results If, instead of this annual examination, an inspector is supposed to 
system. pay incidental visits to the school ancl note the method of teaching 
adopted, what assurance is ho to have that the teacher will work 
earnestly during the rest of the year? It seems to he assumed by 
many that methods cannot be tested by the Results examination. 
But what better tost of method can there ho than success f We ap- 
praise a painter or a sculptor not for his method of holding the brush 
or the chisel, but for his finished work. And surely an experienced 
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inspector will have a fair opportunity on the day of examination of Reports < n 
seeing whether the teaching has been conducted on intelligent lines, ^tionaf ° f 
The incidental visit, of course, will serve many useful piuposes, but the Education, 
root-and-branch abolition of the Results system would, to my mind, Mr ~f~j 
be a fatal mistake. Inspectors and teachers all know what an interest Kciiir'. 
pupils take in the annual examination. Though it offers no prizes to 
the successful pupils, it provides a sufficient stimulus to exertion n own _ 
without the intense nervous strain resulting from the feverish com- patricK. 
petition of school against school, and of pupil against pupil. Readw. 

Since explanation of tlio language has been taken into account in 
assigning marks in Reading, the teachers have been paying more atten- 
tion to this matter, though very often after the regular school hours. 

Indeed, I have had frequently to draw attention to the insufficiency 
of the time allowed for this subject in the time tables. IF or the higher 
classes, it was often only a half-hour, while Arithmetic generally 
received an hour daily. As most of the schools have only one 
teacher, it is important to know how the reading lesson should be 
conducted in such cases. Some teachers place three or four classes 
in one draft, each class reading in turn. This method has the ap- 
proval of one authority at least, on the ground that if the classes were 
kept reading separately in different parts of the school-room, too much 
noise would be created. But, as a matter of fact, in large schools 
the classes are generally kept reading simultaneously. Furthermore, 
the object of a reading lesson is not to provide melody for the visitor, 
any more than the din of a manufactory is supposed to please the ear 
of a musician. If the pupils who ought to be silent are silent, the 
noise caused by the few who may be reading aloud will be trifling. It 
may be said that in a large school there may be as many reading in 
one class as in Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth classes in a small school 
Assuming that there are, say, four pupils in each of these classes, will 
they derive as much benefit from a reading lesson as if the twelve 
pnpils were in the same class ? I should say not, for while the pupils 
of one class are reading, the other two classes are wasting their time 
so far as reading is concerned. But if the twelve pupils are using the 
same class hook, then while one is reading, the rest, having the words 
before them, arc learning correct pronunciation ; they all equally 
profit by the teacher’s model reading, and by any instructions he may 
give as to articulation, phrasing, modulation, emphasis, etc. ; and any 
explanation of the language or subject-matter will bo available fo-r all 
alike. The advantage of keeping the classes reading separately is that 
the individual pupil has more timo for reading; and, other things 
equal, the progress will depend on the amount of practice. 

I have often noticed a seeming baxlifulness on the part of the pupils, Peculiavi- 
accompanied by a low and indistinct style of reading and oral answer- ties of 
iug which contrasts oddly with the speech of the adult natives. The Epeecl1 ' 
Ulster accent, when cultivated and refined, is decidedly articulate and 
emphatic, but in its rude state it. is difficult to understand. The Down 
man does not speak as if he spoke on sufferance. He delivers himself 
in no whispering humbleness or self-suppressing diminuendos. His 
expressions are " short, sharp, and decisive.” Like the Ulster man, he 
may be recognised by his “till.” Ho alters every vowel 9ounrl, and 
uses “loss” as a verb. Prone to brevity, he substitutes “rid” for 
"finished” “join” for “begin,” “lift” for* “collect,” “still” for “al- 
ways” “ shuts ” for ” shutters," “ boast " for “ hollow,” etc. In fact, 

•when Ulster invents, adopts, or retains a word, it is very Tikely to be a 
monosyllable. That grammatical weed “ I done” which is as wide- 
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spread as the English language, is to he found here in abundance. 
Provincialisms aro numerous, and they are seldom eradicated in a 
National school. 

It may safely be affirmed that the advanced state of Agriculture in 
this district owes little to the teaching of this subject in our schools. 
Every Fourth class hoy knows that flax should not be sown ofteuer 
than once in eight years on the same ground, yet I am credibly in- 
formed that this rule has seldom been observed in County Down. 
Reliable authorities state that the decline of the flax crop in Ulster 
is due more to ignorance than necessity. Ireland has adhered to old 
methods, while other countries have been going ahead. There would 
probably bo a larger acreage under flax to-day if the money spent as 
results fees for teaching Agriculture in the schools were devoted to 
the payment of experts for going among the farmers themselves and 
bringing home to their minds, by lecture and practical demonstration, 
the advantages to be gained by keeping abreast with the times. 

Music is taught in about forty-five schools in this district, and Draw- 
ing in upwards of fifty. These numbers are far in excess of those 
of°the average disti-ict.” Many pupils, however, are not presented for 
examination in Music where this subject is taught. Teachers com 
plain that the Down people are not musical, and I believe there are 
good grounds for this complaint ; but it is only by education that they 
can be made musical. In schools where Music is taken up, I recom- 
mend that songs be taught to infants. The predominance of the drum 
in Ulster may account to some extent for the lack of musical culture. 
The Tonic Sol-Fa system, which is taught in about half the schools, is 
gradually supplanting the Staff system. 

Kindergarten is taught in only two schools. There are only two 
infants’ schools in the district. 

The School Accounts are as a rule well kept, though a few cases of 
serious falsification have come under my notice. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. J. Kelly, District Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office. 


Mr. M. 

Keenan, 

B.A., 

District 

Inspector. 


General Report on the Monaghan District by 
Mr. M. Keenan, b.a., District Inspector. 

Monaghan, December, 1898. 


Murntgian. Gentlemen, — In compliance with the instructions contained in vour 

letter of 15th September, I bog to submit for the information of the 
Commissioners of National Education the following, my first General 
Report upon the state of the National schools in the Monaghan 
district. , 

District Monaghan district comprises three-fourths of the County Monaghan, 
with small portions of Armagh and Fermanagh. The population is 
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nearly 72,000. To meet the educational requirements of this large Reports on 

population there are 151 National schools in operation at present: Restate of 

Model schools . .... 3 KtocMion. 

Convent schools . .... 2 urW 

Industrial schools 2 Ke'mn’n, 

P. L. U. schools 3 District 

Ordinary National schools .... 141 Imwxtor. 

Monaghan. 

These schools are so scattered over the district that none of the school- 
going population can be more than a mile and a-half or two miles schools, 
from a National school. There are only two other elementary schools 
in this district for the education of the poor. One, the Christian 
Brothers’ school in Monaghan, lias a large attendance, and the other, 
a small school in a backward locality, with a very small attendance. 

So that this large population is dependent practically upon the 
National schools for education. 

The Model schools, which are situated in the town of Monaghan, con - Model 
sist of three departments — Malo, Female, and Infants’ — with an aver* schools. 

■ige daily attendance of nearly 300 pupils. The pupils attending the 
Model sohools are the children of the Protestant population of 
Monaghan and the surrounding country for a distance of six or seven 
miles. There are no Roman Catholic children in attendance, although 
the Roman Catholic population is more than half the entire people of 
Monaghan. The educational wants of the Roman Catholic population 
are supplied by the Christian Brothers and Convent schools. 

The teaching staff of the Model schools consists of three principal Teaching 
teachers, three assistants, four pupil teachers, and four monitors. The 
principals and assistants were all trained in Marlbo-rougl i-s treet Train- 8C koo!s. 
ing College, and are very highly classed. The three principal teachers 
and one of the assistants aro classed highest division of first-class, 
and the other two assistants are classed second divisiou of first-class. 

With a teaching staff so able and efficient the success of the Model 
school is assured. 

The Infants' department, under its two efficient Teachers, 
maintains a steady attendance of 100 pupils. In addition to theb 
literary work, these pupils are well trained in Kindergarten exercises. 

Oa examination day tliey always acquit themselves most creditably. 

Failures in any subject of the Infants' school programme are rare. 

These pupils, when they pass out of the Infant school into the Boys 
a ^d Girls’ school, show the great advantage they have derived from 
the Infant school training in tho ease with which they take up the 
tiore advanced work. The contrast between the pupils who come 
from other schools and those that come from the Infants’ department 
is very great. 

The principal teachers of the other departments have only been in 
charge two years, and during this period both schools have been 
making good progress both in attendance and proficiency. In the 
Girls’ school the attendance has increased from 63 to 80, and m the 
Boys’ school the attendance lias risen from a very small numbei to 
100. In both these schools the obligatory subjects of the school 
programme are well taught, and in addition the following extra an 
Optional subjects are taught with much success : Geometry* and JV en- 
suration, Algebra, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Music, Drawing, Frencn, 

Domestic Economy and Hygiene, and Sewing Machine find Advanced 
Dress-making, 
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Reports on Tho Convent school of St. Louis, in Monaghan, does all for the 

Sntiowd ° f Roman Catholic girls that tho Model school does 

Education for tho Protestants. There are two departments in 

Mr ~M~ school, one for pupils, for examinations under the 

Keenan . Intermediate Education Board, and the other a National school. 

Ditihct The Intermediate school has established itself as one of the most suc- 
inspcvtar. cessful educational institutions in the country on account of the large 
Monu»lmn. number of exhibitions and prizes won by its students at the Inter- 
Convent mediate examinations. The National school has been equally success- 

Kchnuls. ful, and takes rank among the best-taught schools in Ireland. The 

numbers in attendance (200) are as large as could be expected from a 
town of the population of Monaghan. These 200 children are well 
taught, and seldom fail in any subject of their programme. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary subjects, the following are successfully taught. 
Music (Vocal and Instrumental), Drawing, Physical Geography, use of 
Sewing Machine and Dress-nialdng, French and Algebra. There is 
a Poultry Yard, in which the pupils are taught tho management of 
Poultry. 

There is also a special Industrial department, with a highly qualified 
teacher, in which the girls who have passed through the National 
school receive instruction in Shirt-making, Advanced Dress-making, 
Lace-making and Embroidery. These pupils earn some wages from 
the sale of work. 

Industrial This Convent has also an Industrial school, the pupils of which are 
schools taught in the same classes with those of the National school. These 
(under the Industrial children are well cared for, and their associating with the 
pupils of the Day school must produce a good effect on them. 

Tho Middletown Convent National school is also taught by Nuns of 
the Order of St. Louis, but it has a much smaller attendance than 
Monaghan Convent, owing to the small population of Middletown, 
and the sparsity of population in the .surrounding country. It has 
also an Industrial school, hut tho children of the Industrial school are 
taught iu a separate school-room by teachers who are not employed 
in the National school. 

Work house The Workhouse schools in point of numbers aro small, there being 

tcluioli-. only forty children in the three schools. The teachers discharge their 
duties faithfully, and upon the whole these children are fairly well 
taught. The system of boarding out pauper children is not practised 
in this district. 

I now come to the consideration of the 141 ordinary schools, and 
shall commence with the buildings. 

Ordinary The schooi-liouscs are in general go-od, substantial buildings, with 
^uildiniis ^ oors boarded and roofs slated. They afford ample accommodation 
for the attendance, are kept fairly clean, and in winter have always 
good lire®. So that everything is done to make the schools attractive. 

There has been no application for a grant for a new school during 
the past two years, but some progress has been made in replacing old 
and dilapidated school-houses by new ones. In this improvement the 
town of Clones takes the lead. Rev. J. Cullen, late Methodist minis- 
ter in Clones, transferred Clones National school from 
a back street in. the town to a new and beautiful 

Bchool-houso erected on one of the most desirable sites 

in the town. Adjoining the school he also built a residence 
for the teacher. Another excellent school-house has been built on the 
outskirts of Clones by the Very Rev. L. J. Canon O'Neill, p.f. The 
two schools, Largy Female and Largy Infant, will be transferred to 
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this new house As it is the intention of the Very Rev Manager to 
appomt the Sisters of St. Louis from the Monacan foundation fo 
tliL charge of these schools, there lias been some delay in opening the 
new schools, caused by the building of a convent for the Sisters flic 
sZ't opened y :,!>pVOttdm,g ““Potion, so the new schools will 

The schook in the parish of- .Glontihret have ail been thoroughly 
repanvd by the Rev Lugcue M'Mahou, Adm. Hall-street school 
is been eulaiged by the addition of a class-room, and the school at 
Glem an has been almost re-hiult. This is all I can report as to the 
school extension and improvement during the past two years. 

On the other hand there are twelve school-houses that were built 
m the early years of the existence of the National Board of Education 
llicso houses are defective m many respects : the ceilings are too- low 
means of ventilating the rooms insufficient, outioffices either in bad 
repair or wanting, the site too limited — -barely sufficient for the 
house, no phgi-ground except the public road, school furniture old and 
rickety. Sufficient site for house and play-ground should be procured 
in all these cases, and a now school-house built. There are some other 
school-houses that should be re-built, but I consider the above cases 
most pressing. 
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It is very desirable that funds should be placed at the disposal of Rep.irj, 
le _ Managers for keeping the school-houses in repair, and repairing 
and renewing school furniture. The school-houses are almost in- 
variably public property, and should be kept up at the public ex- 
pense. A trifling rate raised by a local authority would be sufficient. 

■Llie present system is unsatisfactory, and often presses unduly on the 
private funds of the Manager, who gives so much of his time to the 
interests of the school. 


Teachers’ Residences. — The teachers of the district, with six excep- Re>idenee«. 
ions, have comfortable residences wifcliin easy distance of their schools. 

Eleven of these wero provided by loans from the State, twenty-seven 
y the Patrons or Managers of the schools, and the remainder by the 
teachers themselves. In the latter case the teach el's have a small 
arni as well as a residence. As there is only one school farm in the 
<ustncb, these farms cannot be regarded as means of improving the 
pupils in knowledge of Agriculture. 

There is no school garden attached to any school in this district. 

Teachers . — The following table shows the classification of the Teachers 
teachers in charge of schools: — 



Males. 
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10 

6 
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The following table shows the classification of the 
teachers : — 


[1898. 

assistant 
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1 

Mules. 

Females, 
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I a 

1 

1 
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11*, .... 
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n j ., .... 

1 

3 

in* 
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2 

in j 
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2 
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Of the principal teachers, fifty-one have been trained in a recognised 
Training College, and seven of the assistants. 

During the past two years two of the principal teachers were pro- 
moted from second division of first-class to first division of first-class, 
as a reward for continuous highly-efficicnt service for the previous 
seven years. One of these teachers was trained in M arlb orongh-street 
Training College, and the other is untrained. During the past twoy ears 
one female teacher was promoted to first division of first class, 
and five male teachers were promoted to second division of first 
class for good answering at July examinations, as well as their suc- 
cess in teaching their schools. 

The teachers of the district are a faithful body of public servants, 
who discharge their duties with zeal and ability. 

Monitors.—-! There are at present seventy monitors employed in tlia 
schools of this district. These appointments are eagerly sought after 
by the. more deserving pupils of the schools, and consequently there 
is no difficulty in procuring well-qualified candidates to fill up vacancies 
on the monitorial staff. The teachers discharge their duties faithfully 
m the instruction and training of these yonng persons for the office of 
teacher. At the end of their five years monitorial training most of 
Jiem are trained for a further period of two years in a recognised 
taming College, and are then appointed to schools in the district, 
either as principal or assistant teachers. The numbers of these young 
teachers wlio pass through the Training College are sufficient to fill 
u PJ» e vacancies that occur in the teaching staff of this district. 

. 0 Managers of schools are unwilling to give appointments in 
their schools to untrained teachers. 

Attendance of Pupils . — The attendance of the pupils is fairly 
regular. The daily average attendance at the schools throughout the 
district is 60 per cent, of the number on rolls, and the proportion cf 
qualified by attendances to earn Results fees for their teachers 
is /0 per cent, of the number on rolls. 

Compulsory Attendance Committee . — In the towns of Clones and 
Castleblayney, committees have been formed and officers appointed to 
put the provisions of the Irish Education Act of 1892 in force against 
parents who neglect to send their children to school. There have been 
se\ oral prosecutions and convictions of such parents, and I am satisfied 
tool iftfb oMteBy $4 par^ tsiiUiqw.rAitMnd rsch^ ( .pifOy# regularly. 
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and derive greater advantage from tlio schools than formerly. There Reports ou 
is, however, a migratory class of the population who are the greatest Sathmn? ° f 
offenders, and to whom, unfortunately, the Act does not apply. These Education, 
are caretakers and herds, who live on farms owned by the merchants v — 
and shop-keepers of the towns. 

The schools in general, as regards attendance, are medium in size, jj^irict 
Thirty-five schools in this district have an average daily attendance of inspector. 
less than thirty pupils, 112 have an attendance ranging from thirty Monoglmn. 
to seventy, and four have an attendance of 100 and upwards. ScWis 

The demands of the different religious denominations for special classified 
religious instruction have in some localities unduly multiplied the auend&uce 0 
number of schools. Those schools are small, but the competition for uce ’ 
pupils is so keen that the Managers are obliged to appoint only skilful muitTplicn.- 
and efficient teachers to them, and consequently they are well taught, tiou ut 
It is not an unusual thing here to find a first-class teacher in charge schouls - 
of one of these small schools, and satisfied with the salary of a. third- 
class teacher. Another cause of these small schools being in exist- 
ence is that the population, especially the laboimng population, is 
declining, and some schools that had formerly a good attendance are 
now struggling for existence. 

I find still there is a large number of children attending our p up ;] s not 
schools who do not receive full benefit from inspection, and of whose qualified f»r 
progress there is no official record. I estimate the number of tkeso ^ mma ~ 
pupils enrolled in first and higher classes as nearly twenty per cent, 
of these classes, quite too largo a number to be deprived of the 
advantages of inspection. I would recommend that these pupils be 
admilted to examination upon a smaller number of attendances than 
at present, say seventy, and that the examination be confined to a 
more limited number of subjects, say Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic. I would also recommend that the teachers be paid Results 
fees upon the answering of these pupils. Unfortunately, the time 
of the Inspector is fully occupied, at present, in examining the 
schools for Results fees, and in joying incidental visits to check 
the accuracy of tho school records. 

Inspection . — I am of opinion that the present system of individual Results 
examination should continue till the pupil has passed the Fourth class; system, 
that in the Fifth and higher classes Grammar and Geography should 
be optional, and, with the exception of Reading, tho examination in the 
other subjects should be a cla-ss examination. In the teaching of Fifth 
and Sixth class pupils the present system of individual examination 
obliges the teachers to devote too great a proportion of their time to 
their instruction, and the pupils are trained to rely too little upon 
their own efforts. Pupils examined a second or third time in Sixth 
class should be prepared upon a much more extensive programme than 
at- present. 

Reading . — This important subject is now well taught. In our Reading, 
schools the reading is fluent, the words are correctly grouped, and 
the pupils know the meanings of the difficult words and phrases in the 
lesson read, and in the higher classes answer questions readily upon 
the subject-matter. The required number of pieces of poetry are 
always prepared. Teachers should train their pupils to read correctly 
jhe pieces of poetry before requiring them to commit these to memory, 
pronunciation is not sufficiently attended to. 

. — Penmanship is now well tauglit in almost every school. Writing. 

There are so many series of excellent head-line copy-books on the 
board’s lis* requisites, that a teacher must find some one to 
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^Stetcuf Sl1 ^ ‘‘ ndiv ‘ dua! - eapaeity in teaching. Tlio defects I observe in 
National J ‘ teaching the Writing lesson arc want of strict supervision and putting 
jiducaiion. too difficult head-line copies in the hands of yonng children. The 
Mr, M. latter defect in teaching this lesson is not owing to want of skill on the 

Kmum, part of. the teacher, hut that his supply of copy-books for sale to the 

District pupils is insufficient. 

Inspector, 

Mmu-gfian. Tlio pupils on the day of examination exhibit the required number 
of copies and exercises, and these arc iu general clean and well written. 

•Arithmetic. Arithmetic. — The position of .a school in popular esteem depends 

largely upon its success in teaching Arithmetic, so that it is a matter 
of tlie first importance to every teacher that his pupils should reach a 
high standard of proficiency in this important subject. Accordingly, 
in his own studies ho reads the best authors within his reach, and 
briugs new and difficult problems under the notice of Ins pupils. In 
the school ho devotes at least an hour each day to Arithmetic, whereas 
most of the other subjccLs of the programme only get two or three 
half-hours in the week. The consequence of which is that the pupils 
aro more interested in and make more progress in the study of 
Arithmetic than in any other subject. In examining the exercise 
hooks done by the pupils during the year, I find about ten pages of 
Arithmetic to one of Grammar or Geography, or, in fact, any other 
subject. An evidence of the great amount of practice the pupils get 
in this subject is the few errors or blunders the pupils make in working 
the sums on the cards at tlio Results examinations. Also a " pass ” in 
Arithmetic secures for the pupil promotion to .a higher class. So both 
teacher and pupil have the greatest interest in the successful study of 
the subject. The sub-heads receive sufficient attention. Notation 
and Tables are well known. Mental Arithmetic is fairly well taught 
in most of the schools, and the pupils of the senior classes answer 
questions on this branch of the subject with ease and rapidity. Since 
the teachers have been compelled to teach at least two lessons to the 
Infants over and above the portion of the First Boole prescribed for 
them, I find counting objects is one of the exercises invariably 
chosen. This makes the Infants familiar with Addition and Subtrac- 
tion Tables, so that when promoted to First and Second classes they 
master the Arithmetical portion of their programme very easily. 

Spelling. Spelling . — This subject is taught in three ways — (I.) Oral spelling 

of individual words and phrases; (2.) Transcription; and (3.) Dicta- 
tion. Oral spelling of words and phrases is well taught. Transcrij)- 
tion is not well taught. Iu many schools I find the exercises in Tran- 
scription carelessly written, and the mistakes in Spelling not corrected 
by the teacher. This could be made a most useful exercise if the 
teacher afterwards selected the exercise in Dictation from the lesson or 
portion of the lesson that the pupils had transcribed. The Dictation 
exercise is in general carefully corrected by the teachers, and the mis- 
spelled words are afterwards re-written by the pupils. I found in one 
of the schools I visited lately the teacher reading different Dictation 9 
to four classes at the same time, but he was not able to prevent the 
pupils assisting each other, and at the end of the lesson he was not 
able to correct the exercises of one-third of the class. His method or 
correction was to read over and correct the exercise of each pupil him- 
self. I draw attention to this case because the teacher had been 
trained recently. He was evidently not teaching this lesson in the 
way he saw it taught in the College. 
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Grammar . — This subject is taught to Third and higher classes. The Re P° rla on 
requirements of the programme for Third and Fourth classes are Nation ? 0 
easily attained, and consequently the failures are few in these classes. Education. 

In the Fifth and Sixth classes the requirements of the programme Mr. nr. 
consist of Letter-writing, Parsing and Analysis of sentences, and know- 

ledge of the text-book. District 

° _ Inspector. 

The form of epistolary correspondence is well known, and the sub- Monaghan, 
ject-matter of the letter is treated with a considerable amount of skill. — 
in the letter's of first stag© of Fifth class pupils the spelling is fair, rammar ' 
but the errors in Grammar are pretty numerous ; the letters of second 
stage of Fifth and Sixth class pupils are in general good; they are 
clean and well written, and free from mis-spelled words and errors in 
Grammar. 

In the Parsing and Analysis of sentences the proficiency is very fair ; 
tho text-book is learned as a homo lesson, and is not so well known 
as the other portions of tho subject. The teachers give about three 
lessons in tho week of haif-an-hour each on this subject. 

Geography . — This subject is well taught to pupils of Third, Fourth, G-eogrjj.lij. 
and Fifth classes, and the number of failures in these classes at 
Results examinations is few. In Sixth class, where the programme is 
extsnsive, eases of failure are nloro numerous. I would suggest that 
pupils, to merit a pass in this subject, should be required to fill in 
places upon a skoleton map. Geographical Readers should also be in 
the hands of pupils of Fifth and Sixth classes. It is to be regretted 
that the lessons on Geography in Third Book were not continued 
in the Fourth and Fifth Books. 

The drawing of a blank map of Ireland is not attempted in some 
schools by pupils of Sixth class. Tho portion of the programme bear- 
ing upon geographical definitions, climate, latitude, longitude, etc., is 
well taught. 

Agriculture is taught in all the schools in this district in which Agriculture, 
thero is a master. In most schools it is taught both as a home 
lesson and a reading losson. As a reading lessen it is excellent, as 
the master examines tho pupils carefully upon tho subject-matter, and 
explains the meanings of difficult or unusual words. The answering 
of the pupils on this subject is in general good. 

The introduction of the now text-book on this subject during the 
past year greatly increased the labour of preparation of this subject, 
hut the action of the Commissioners in limiting the examination to the 
portion of the text-book specially prescribed for each class has been a 
great boon to the teachers. 

To give a practical turn to their teaching, I observe some teachers 
have a small plot of ground attached to their schools, in which they 
grow a great variety of vegetables. In the cultivation of flowers and 
the laying-out of the school plots tastefully in beds, I cannot report 
much progress. 

Needlework is taught in nearly every school in this district in which Needle- 
ful 3 attend, either by a work-mistress or female teacher ; and, as girls wor ^- 
devote one hour daily to this lesson, their progress is satisfactory. 

The number of girls who fail to come up to tho standard of proficiency 
prescribed by the programme is very small. Plain Sewing and Knit- 
ting are well taught in most of these schools. Cutting-out is also well 
Engirt to girls of Fifth and Sixth classes. The quantity of work 
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exhibited on the day of examination as having been done by the 
pupils during the year is always very considerable. This finished 
work consists of shirts, socks, stockings, dresses, and inside clothing 
for females, both in cotton and wool. 

In no branch of instruction has so much progress been made as in 
the Industrial training of the girls attending our schools, and nowhere 
have we greater evidence of it than in the schools themselves. You 
never see children at school now with torn or badly-made clothes. 

The alternative scheme for tho Industrial training of girls of Sixth 
class lias not been taken up so generally here as it was in some dis- 
tricts with which I was familiar in the South. Still the horn’s work 
each day and the increased attention to Cutting-out have given a good 
Industrial training to these girls. In a few schools, Clones lacc is 
made and sold at a remunerative price. 

Book-keeping is taught in all tho town schools, and in twelve 
schools in rural districts. The sets arc carefully written out, and the 
entries are well understood by tho pupils. 

Drawing is welL taught in tho Convent and Model schools. It is 
taught in less than twenty other schools in this district, but their 
number is increasing through the appointing of trained teacher's to 
vacant schools. I observe a growing tendency on the part of teachers 
to attend the July examinations in this subject, in order to obtain 
certificates of competency to teach it. 

Vocal Music is taught in twelve schools with satisfactory results. 
Kullah’s system is being superseded by the Tonic Sol-Fa. As regards 
instruction in Music and Drawing, this district is in a backward state. 

The extra branches taught in the ordinary schools of this district 
are Geometry and Mensuration, Algebra, Physical Geography, 
Domestic Economy and Hygiene, and Sewing Machine and Advanced 
Dress-making. 

The great bulk of the schools confine themselves to the obligatory 
subjects of the programme, but when a class is presented for examina- 
tion in an extra subject, I invariably find it well prepared. 

Practical Cookery and Laundry work are not taught in any school 
in this district. I brought this want under the notice of some of the 
managers of schools, and I believe in the near future classes will he 
opened in these subjects in some of the more important centres. 

School Accounts . — The school accounts are honestly kept by the 
teachers, the only irregularities that came under my notice were arrears 
and blunders, except in two schools. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Keenan, District Inspector. 


To The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 
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General Report on the Westport District by J. KEITH, Esq., B.A., National 
District Inspector. Eiumtic. 

_ , Mr. J. Keith, 

"Westport, December, 1898. 2L4, 

r ’ District 

Gentlemen,— I beg to submit for the information of the Com- 
missioners the following general report on the Westport district, of ' 

which I have had charge since the 1st November, 1896. 

The district embraces a considerable portion of Mayo, and a part of Tht district. 
Galway. There is a good deal of mountain and waste. The in- 
habitants in the rural localities are principally engaged in agriculture 
and fishing. There arc few centres of population — only two towns of 
1,000 inhabitants and upwards. The islands of Achill, Clare, Turk, 

Boffin, and Shark are included in the inspection district. During the 
year ended 30tli September, 1898, 160 schools were in operation. Of 
these three wore Convent schools, two were Workhouse schools, four 
were Monastery schools, and 151 were ordinary National schools. In 
addition, an Industrial school was attached to the Convent at West- 
port. Of the 160, thirty-nine schools only were non-vested. Five 
school-houses were in course of construction ; two grants were made; 
and three applications wore forwarded for new schools. When these 
cases are finally dealt with the educational requirements of the locality 
will he satisfied. 

From an inspection point of view the schools, though in some cases 
remote, are conveniently situated with respect to the centre. The 
three schools in the islands of Boffin and Shark are, however, excep- 
tions. It is necessary to drive twenty miles through another district 
before the port of embarkation is reached. The only school belonging 
to the Westport district in the intervening space has been transferred 
to the Galway district from the 1st October, 1898. 

The school-houses generally speaking are in good condition. Those character of 
vested in the Commissioners or in Trustees are satisfactory in most scimoi- 
respects. In a very few of these the numbers in attendance have in- ^y^tea. 
creased and the accommodation is nob adequate. On the other hand, 
in several the attendance has much diminished, and in these cases the 
bouses afford more than ample space. The provisions made for venti- 
lation, warmth, and sanitation, and the supplies of furniture and 
requisites are usually adequate and suitable. 

Since I took charge, ten new vested school-houses have been finished. 

In the older schools improvements have been recently effected in 
lighting, sanitation, and buildings, while some of the playgrounds have 
been enlarged. In several cases turf houses have been 
constructed in the playground. It would be desirable to have 
such additional houses provided for in all new building cases. The 
porch is often untidy in consequence of turf lying about. • 

Of the non-vested schools a few do not afford adequate accommoda- N(jn _ 
tion, and several are defective iu design. There are still three houses vested, 
^vith clay floors, and three with thatched roofs. Two of these, how- 
ever, are soon to be replaced. The markedly defective houses are 
gradually disappearing, but there are some in which such progress is 
slow, and nothing has been done for some time. 

In about half-a-dozen cases there are no playgrounds, and in a few Sch(K)l 
more these are small and imperfectly enclosed. As a rule, very little plots, 
taste is exhibited in the arrangement of the enclosure. In. about 
twenty-four cases, however, attempts of a creditable character have 
been made to grow flowers and shrubs in the school plot. 
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In connection with .about one-sixth of the schools residences 
have been provided for the teachers cither by loan from the Board of 
Works, by Government grant, or by local enterprise. These houses 
are usually built quite near to the schools. Teachers not so provided 
with dwellings are sometimes compelled to walk a considerable dis- 
tance, while others in rural localities lrave to put up with lodgings 
of an inferior description. 

There is only one garden attached to a school, and this lias been in 
existence for three years. The pupils examined there in Agriculture 
had acquired a very fair knowledge of the text-book, and had grasped 
the information conveyed therein better than boys who had no such 
advantage. 

Although as a rule at Results examinations schools have a good 
supply of books and other requisites on hands, yet at incidental inspec- 
tions I have found the stock occasionally run down, and pupils without 
copy or exercise hooks. The teachers usually say that a supply has 
been sent for, or will be sent for, or that the pupils will not bring the 
purchase-money. I have been tolcl that some parents expect their 
children to be provided with gratis books as well as with free educa- 
tion. I found, however, that improper dolay in sending for requisites 
was, in several cases, the real explanation. 

At incidental visits paid to schools at the time of opening in the 
morning, I several times noticed that the rooms had not been swept 
out or dusted the previous evening. Sometimes the teachers had. 
neglected to provide for the comfort of the pupils by having the fires 
lit. An untidy room is a bad object lesson for school children, and an 
uncomfortable, cold room in the winter produces unpunctuality. The 
methods of suspending maps and tablets are gradually improving. 

The young people of both sexes at an early age, and as soon as 
they can do any work, frequently, in company with tlieir able-bodied 
relatives, migrate to England and Scotland in the early summer in 
search of employment, returning at different periods up to Christmas. 
In their absence the old people and women left behind at home work 
at certain periods in the fields. At such times the school-going chil- 
dren are withdrawn to give help or to keep house, and consequently 
the attendance in such localities is in “ patches.” 

Again, epidemics of various kinds have appeared in my time, some- 
times just before the Results examination, day. This was notably the 
case during the winter of 1897-8 in the neighbourhood of 
Castlebar, where fever prevailed. On reference to my letter-book, I 
find that salary and other emoluments have been paid in full to 
teacher's in no small number of cases where the fall in average was 
proved to be due to exceptional causes, such as prevalence of fever, 
scarlatina, measles, catarrh, and other illness. . 

Again, in some schools the attendance lias suffered in consequence of 
wet seasons and flooded rivers. Bridges are much needed in a few 
cases over streams liable to such floods. 

In Castlebar and Westport the compulsory clauses are not in opera- 
tion. In Westport there is a Christian Brothers’ school, while very 
recently the local authority of Castlebar withdrew any grants they ha 
been making to defray the expenses of enforcing the Act of 189-. m 
that town. It is a pity this Act cannot be carried out in such cases. 

In some congested districts during last spring biscuits and brea , 
provided by local and other funds, were distributed amongst the pup 1 s 
of the schools, and I am informed this had the temporary effect o 
encouraging the younger children to attend during the period of such 
distribution. 
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The classification of the children in these schools cannot be said to Reports C n 
be high. Nob unfrcqucntly the number in Sixth class is small, Jjf of 
Tlie following are some of the contributory causes: — (a) The children Education, 
are usually kept as long as possible in the Infants' class ; (b) a number Mf y^eith 
are seven or eight years of age when they attend school for the first 
time ; (c) a number leave at an early age to work at home ; and (d) ^SmSor, 
some of a school-going age go to Scotland or England, as already ex- Weitport. 
plained, for harvesting or other operations. ciassifica 

In connection with reason (a), I should like to suggest that some of ' 
definite steps should be taken to get the ages of the younger pupils pupils, 
correctly entered in the school accounts in rural districts. It is not 
uncommon to find the ages of the pupils presented for examination 
in the Infants’ class incorrectly stated on the Marking Paper. I have 
seen children clearly six or seven years of ago set down as four. 

Further pupils aged thirteen on paper may bo fifteen or more in 
reality, and a capitation fee may be paid erroneously in such a case. 

The issue of a form by which, on payment of a small fee, not to 
exceed a penny, the dates of birth could he procured from the Regis- 
trars, would Ijg an efficacious remedy. 

The children generally exhibit quiet and respectful manners. Tidi- Deport- 
Dtss and cleanliness depend not only upon the example shown in n J 1 “ u i } e of 
school, hut in a great measure upon the standard of living at home. p p 
As a rule the children arc tidy according to their lights, but it is not 
uncommon to find unwashed faces in the morning at some schools. I 
have observed an improvement in order and drill. The pupils in 
nearly every school conduct themselves honestly when undergoing 
written or oral examination. 

As a body the teachers are attentive to their duties, occupy socially The 
a good position, and appear to be on good terms with the pupils and teneber?. 
their parents. They are humane and sympathetic in their treatment 
of the children entrusted to their care. In only one case during the 
past year was a formal complaint lodged against a teacher of punish- 
ing a pupil very severely. I am glad to say the charge proved ground- 
less. 

I am. of opinion that a teacher should have the right to punish 
pupils during school hours for wrong-doing or inattention to school 
work. They should occupy the position of a parent to the pupils 
placed under their care. The character of such punishment should be 
defined, and cases of ill-treatment could be properly and best tried in 
a court of law. Judicious punishment is most salutary. 

In addition to the teachers of Convent schools, who are not Classifies-- 
"classed" in this district, the staff comprised thirty-four # 

first class, eighty-four second class, and ninety-two third 

dass teachers, for the year ended September, 1898. For 
the previous year the corresponding numbers were 

thirty, eighty-tliree, and ninety-nine. It will accordingly appear that 
the classification has slightly improved. The proportion of third-class 
teachers is, however, large. Many of these have long service and are 
not likely to advance in class. About one-fourth are ambitious, and 
are bound to rise ; but there are some, as indeed is the rule in every 
walk of life, who are inert and devoid of any desire to obtain further 

promotion. 

Of the 210 teachers^ seventy-six are trained. Every year a few Teachers 
undergo a course of training, and vacancies as a rule are filled by traine 
Gained candidates. . . . 
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Reports on In addition to tlie classod staff, seventeen work-mistresses are em- 

N'ution&i ° f ployed, do useful work in small schools. 

Education. With few exceptions the schools are adequately provided with teacli- 
3rr y^ c!th ing power. In sixty per cent, of tlio schools the average attendance 
it. A., ' has fallen in my time. In several cases this fall was produced by a 

inspector, diminishing population. Eight assistant teachers have been discon- 
Westport. tinued during the past two years, while only one new assistant was 
Work appointed. The Rules now permit the appointment of an assistant 
mistresses, teacher when the average attendance is sixty for the year. In dis- 
tricts where the attendance is regular throughout the year, the new 
of 'teaching Rule should prove a boon, but the teachers in this district appear to 
staff. think it will be quite as difficult to keep up an annual average of 
sixty in the future as it was to maintain an average of seventy in 
alternate quarters in the past. 

Monitors. There arc now forty-five monitors employed, twenty of whom are 
in their fifth or last year. The numbers have been gradually diminish- 
ing. Not uncommonly, when their term of service had expired, the 
monitors failed to obtain situations as teachers. I believe that a 
monitor trained in a really good school, who takes a subsequent course 
in a Training College, will make the best teacher of a primary school. 
Mouitors. should, however, be appointed in only the very best schools, 
and then only from the very best material procurable, without any 
regard to charity or other motive. 

The monitors here arc generally well prepared for examination in 
tlio spocial course of the first, second, and fourth years. Notes of 
lessons are not well prepared, and arc sometimes not forthcoming, 
while the methods of teaching shown at the practical examination are 
as a rule crude. Notes, giving exactly how each lesson should be 
taught, should bo made out regularly. In this way, a monitor forms 
habits of preparation destined to be of great use when placed in charge 
of a school. 

At tlio examinations of tlie third and fifth year's monitors last 
Easter, there were sixteen candidates from this district. The third- 
year monitors were all successful. Four of the fifth-year monitors 
were, however, disqualified. Three of those obtained the requisite 
percentage of marks to ensure classification, but failed in an obligatory 
subject. On the whole, the monitors appear to have been fairly pre- 
pared. 

General In almost one-half of the schools an improvement has been effected 
uf Bchoois' i n hho character of the answering of the pupils at Results examina- 
tions, while in less than one-sixth of tlio schools a considerable falling* 
off has taken place. In several of the latter the retrograde movement 
was due to exceptional causes. The remaining schools were stationary- 

The intelligence of the pupils in most cases is not carefully tram • 
Explanation of words and of phrases in the Readers, together vri 
Mental Arithmetic — subjects which should, when judiciously taugi > 
exercise and improve the thinking faculty- —continue to receive ina <*■ 
quate attention. The recent change of the programme in respect o 
t.he former has, indeed, caused the teachers to devote attention to d® 
subject,, but the energy so employed has nob been rightly direc * 
The pupils now commit to memory the meanings of words winch y 1 ' 
been dictated to them by the teachers, or which they have found m 
cheap dictionary suited to their requirement!. Consequently, * 
asked to explain in their own words a phrase or sentence, their us ■ . 
procedure is to hit upon some word contained therein which they i« 
recognised, and to give the meaning of that word they have learne 
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rote irrespective of the character of the context. As a matter of fact, Reports on 
I fear a good deal of cramming is indulged in where possible in such ^ntionaf ° f 
subjects as Geography and Agriculture. Education. 

During the past year, Infants’ classes in this district were taught Mr J~£ cltu 
a variety of exercises, but as a rule with indifferent success. The more b.a.,' 
common exercises were Elementary Writing and the Ball-frame. ^ntpeebr. 
Drawing and Drill were also presented in a few cases. Conversational Wistport. 
Object Lessons have not yet been properly introduced. I have — 
pointed out to the teachers the desirability of giving a larger amount ln ant8 ' 
of attention to these interesting and useful exercises. During the 
coming year, and subsequently, such exercises will be obligatory, and 
when judiciously taught should effect a considerable improvement in 
the observing and thinking powers of the younger pupils. In two of 
the three Convent schools, the Kindergarten system is practised. 

In regard to the various subjects provided for in the programme of 
instruction, I have to make tlic following observations: — 

In Reading, the usual defects — inaccuracy, bad phrasing, and want Reading, 
of intelligence — exist here. I seldom meet with good, accurate Read- 
ing. Grouping is also rarely exhibited. Pointing at words in classes 
above the First was prevalent, but is rapidly disappearing. 

Recitation of Poetry is as a rule badly taught. Defective prepara- 
tion becomes very noticeable when several pupils are asked to repeat 
verses simultaneously. It might as well not be taught at all. 

Penmanship is very fairly attended to, but not unfrequeutly the Writing, 
copy-books of the junior classes bear few traces of thorough super- 
vision. 

In the senior classes the teachers have, as a rule, instructed the 
pupils in the prop or form of epistolary correspondence. The substance, 
too, of the letters is good. Sometimes, however, I have met with 
letters transcribed from books, or taken down from dictation. In 
such cases the pupils make a poor show in this subject at Results 
examinations. 

The pupils generally arc well prepared in Arithmetic. At incidental r ‘ l meL,c ' 
visits I do not find blackboard demonstration often given. Neither 
does Mental Calculation receive the attention such an important exer- 
cise deserves. A few minutes clevotecl to Mental Arithmetic at tlie 
beginning of each lesson in this subject would be desirable. 

Dictation in general is very fairly prepared. Where defective, it is Dictation 
usually due to neglect of proper correction of the exercises executed 
dining the year. In nearly every school, for the past two years, 

Dictation has been written by the pupils of the Third class on double- 
niled paper. 

Knowledge of Grammar as a rule proves defective. I have, how- Grammar. 
£ver, noticed some improvement. To the Fifth and Sixth classes I 
nearly always apply a written test, which, if time permits, I examine 
before leaving the schools. In some cases I have asked tlie pupils, 
when marking their exercises, to give reasons for parsing in one way , 
and not in another. Thus they have been tested orally as well as on 
paper. The Parsing tests given in the schools during the year are 
occasionally not well selected, and frequently they have not been care- 
fully corrected. 

Map pointing is, generally speaking, well done. In most cases Grograpliy. 
the practice of pointing to names instead of objects has been eradi- 
cated. The blank test map of Ireland is in use in nearly_aU the 
schools, while a similar map of Europe is sometimes found. 0 1 lca 
Geography as a rule is learned by rote, and in Sixth class it is not 
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Reports on uncommon to find pupils unable to point out oil the map the situation 
National “ f of places in regal'd to which they have acquired a good hook know- 
Education, ledge. Map drawiug receives very little attention, and is restricted 
v to that required by the programme for the Sixth Class. The pupils 

B.A., ’ of this class are very seldom able to draw a respectable outline map 

nwoar. Aeir own country. 

Westport. Book-keeping is tanglit in fourteen schools. The “ sets M required 
are as a rule neatly transcribed, and in the majority of schools a very 
fair attempt is made to journalise and post into the ledger an easy set 
of transactions. 

Selected pupils are occasionally presented in Algebra, Geometry, 
Domestic Economy, and Physical Geography. 

Drawing is taught in sixteen schools. The pupils have keen 
trained to make freehand copies on drawing paper of enlarged patterns 
printed on tablets suspended in front of the class. In a few cases 
shading, and in one case drawing in colours, is taught. 

Vocal Music is taught in the Convent, schools, in one Monastery 
school, and in one ordinary school. The Tonic-Sol-Fa. system is that 
more generally adopted. 

French is taught in one school, Irish in four schools, Instrumental 
Music in two, and Shorthand in one. 

Sewing is taught very fairly, and is usually done on the examination 
day with coloured thread. Darning and Cutting-out are not so good. 
The Alternative Scheme was in operation in twenty-three of the 111 
Alternative schools in which Needlework was taught. Even this small proportion 
scheme. gradually diminishing. The branches generally taught are Dress- 
making, Fine Underclothing, Knitting, etc., and Mountmellick Work, 
which are very fairly prepared ; but the teachers in nearly all cases are 
forced to provide the material at their own expense. The Convent 
schools do not adopt this scheme. 

In Achill during the past year, and in some preceding years, Sewing 
was encouraged by the distribution of prizes amongst the more deserv- 
ing pupils. These prizes are called the Aberdeen prizes, and have 
Aberdeen been given on the award of the Directress of Needlework, 
prues. There is no Industrial department in this district. 

The Sewing Machine and Advanced Dross-making are very seldom 


Book- 

keeping. 

Extra 

subjects, 

Drawing. 

Mutic. 

French. 

Needle- 

work. 


presented, but where taught at all are well taught. 

I cannot refrain from directing attention to the very excellent 
de^avt^* 1 c ^ iarac * er ^e work done in the Industrial school attached to West- 
nmt. ' P or t Convent. In the literary branches of study the pupils have been 
brilliantly prepared year after year, and seldom is such a high 
standard of proficiency reached in the best of the ordinary schools. 
The industrial work done there is also of an excellent description. 
Further, the children are tidy, healthy, and well-behaved. Their in- 
telligence is thoroughly trained, and several of the old pupils have 
obtained good positions in after life. 


Handicraft Handicraft was taught for a few years in one school, but was dis- 
a ' continued this year, when the teacher left. 

Net-mending was taught for short courses by competent instructors 
Net in Innisboffin in 1897, in Innishark and in Murrisk in 1898. ho 

men< lD ^ only were the pupils — both boys and girls — instructed, but exfcems o 

varying ages were also prepared. The subject was taught ■‘with 
success. Young and old were able to repair large rents in broken nets 
when examined. The art thus acquired must be of considerable assist- 
ance to the people engaged in fishing on these coasts. 
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The theory of Agriculture is taught from the text-hook, hut so far Report, on 
with indifferent success. The revised version of the “ Practical Parm- th ' st ‘ te “ f 
ing” appears to be much more interesting than the old text, but the n’2, 
teachers say that it is difficult to get their pupils to remember the — 
details. I believe, however, that in a very few years this difficulty raI'™ 1 *' 
will be overcome. J niairiet 

Generally speaking, during the past year a good deal of useful 
work was done throughout this district, and the outlook is hopeful. — 

On the occasions on which I visited the schools incidentally, X A s r “™iture 
found the Accounts, with few exceptions, regularly and neatly kept. School 

Accounts, 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient sorvaut, 


J. Keith. 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 
Dublin. 


General Report on the Trim District, by Mr. W. R. Conneliy, ra. Mr. rr. n. 

T OmneVy, 

District Inspector, ntlnn 

Imjirctor . ; 

Trim, 26th November, 1898. Trini -_ 

Gentlemen, — -I present a General Report in connection with this 
Strict, which comprises the greater part of Meath, and pieces of 
adjoining counties. It is a slightly undulating plain, diversified with 
frequent woods and threaded by the Boyne and its tributaries. The 
school area is in nearly every portion visible from any gentle height 
to the naked eye. Four towns, Trim, Athboy, Kells, and Navan, 
form a quadrilateral in the middle, and a fifth, Oldcastle, stands upon 
the border of Cavan. Navan is the most important by reason of one 
or two factories, its position as a hunting centre, and its trade in 
cattle. 

Fattening cattle is the chief occupation and becomes the life work Rural 
of the children when their school days are over. It is a calling which occupation 
does not ask for great exertion, and reacts upon the mental and 
bodily habits of old and young. There is comparatively little tillage 
or other employment of a more active kind which might serve during 
school years as an end in view, and stimulate effort and ambition. 

The inhabitants are few and scattered, belonging to much the 
same social grade. In consequence the schools are small and wanting 
^ the healthy vigour which would follow from the intercourse 
between children of different conditions in life. 

The town of Trim was the last town within the English Pale. Inhabitant*. 
Th e re is a large mixture of Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, or Norman blood. 

Raines like Halford, Clarke, Gelsinan, Ledwith, Brogan, and 
Bracken are found side by side with Kelly, Connell, and Maguire. 

Gn coming here from the County Cork I could not but notice that 
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Reports on the mental traits, whether of the men and women or their families, 
National ° f the brightness and animation of tho South of Ireland. It 
Education, seems as though in tho days of their forefathers, following upon the 
marriage of tlio native and the foreigner, there had been a struggle 
between racial characteristics. Celtic vivacity went down before the 
matter-of-fact disposition of a sterner race, hut the natural indolence, 
as distinct from laziness, of a livelier nation united with the 
methodical habits of the stranger to form a slow but orderly and 
somewhat determined people. 

The children are not at all quick to receive ideas, but tlioy are 
likewiso perhaps, not quick to forget them; and what after much 
effort and repetition is finally imparted, has some chance of becoming 
a lasting acquisition. 

Thus, owing to history, to tho influence of occupation, the absence 
of any prospect of a future career other than tending cattle, the 
uniform social degree of the pupils and the smallness of their classes, 
the schools can scarcely be described for the most part as bright or 
interesting. 

As regards general attainments in the course of instruction which 
atta'iumenifl. is usually confined to the ordinary curriculum, Penmanship is pretty 
good, Composition commonplace or passable. There is no special 
fault to be found with the teaching of Grammar, Geography, or 
Agriculture. Spelling oftentimes is done by oar. Mistakes are 
phonetic and betoken indolence. Any trifling occurrence selves as a 
distraction, and readily engage passive curiosity. The knowledge of 
Arithmetic, I incline to think, is acquired not so much from direct 
teaching as through constant, private practice. It is usual at occa 
sional visits to find boys working sums from their books, generally 
on slates, or hunting up tlic answers,, or waiting for the inspection 
of what they have done. The work is largely mechanical. Seldom 
is there appeal to the blackboard, or collective class teaching, with a 
view to promote attention, rivalry, and unity of instruction. 

School Reading is restricted to the pronunciation of successive words. To 

subjects. tho master the words have some meaning ; but I do not imagine that 

he probes, sifts, and analyses that meaning in order to explain it 
to his hearers in a simple graphic, interesting way. If he wishes to 
cultivate and refine their minds he must help them to form ideas 
from their reading and show how to talk about those ideas. After- 
wards he should train them to put their thoughts together and 
reduce them to writiug in grammatical and intelligible language. 
Reading produces a wealth of information. Writing and Grammar 
secure its accuracy. Boys would thus be broken into those habits oi 
watchfulness and reflection, which would enable them to comprehend 
their lesson. Tlioy would awake to th© fact that words are hicro 
cr — r glyphics employed to call up what they staud for. They would cease 

O •' to speak iu monosyllables and learn to talk and write. Ultimately 
^ they would be turned out at the end of their school time thinking 

beings, better able to play their part in the world. 

I am free to admit that the gradual accomplishment of such an 
end presupposes patient toil of a two-fold land. Apart from * 
necessity of enlarging his own vocabulary by the study of ktera ui— 
and critically preparing his reading books, a master has to hear m 
mind that he is instructing those who, at tho outset have barely ^ 
idea, and scarcely a word that is not in daily use at home, 
task is not easy, but it is possible. The result may be great, 11 
only great so far as the means taken to secure it. are great. 
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Language ill this sense becomes by far the chief part of school Reports on 
training, and it calls for far more than the extremely limited provi- jj a ? t,,te 
sion which finds a place upon the Time Table. Except on three £1 
occasions, 1 have never heard a lesson methodically taken to pieces, — 
penetrated and illustrated so as to produce a picture vivid as the cZhneil*' 
artist’s. Once I listened to modulated reading and proper recita- \ 
tion— a performance remarkable only because it was rare. ri ffiSL 

To these remarks there is, I am well aware, a counter view. It Trim, 
has reference to the influence of the present system of payment by R ~T~ 
results, which dominates and affects all school teaching. So long as # *° 
there is a definite sum of money attached to eacli portion of answer- 
ing in every subject, quantity rather than quality, and the hoy’s 
work rather than the master’s, will, be regarded. There will be 
those ready to point out truly enough that such elaborate care and 
instruction, as I havo indicated, is not represented in the list of pay- 
ments. The proper method of teaching may resolve itself into the 
evolution of ideas. But culture and the formation of character, 
mental and moral discipline, and the innumerable and impalpable 
phenomena 'which mark a skilfully taught and well conducted school 
carry no fixed money return. 

To state the case in what I am afraid is blunt language, such a 
course would not .pay. Mercantile views prevail. The school is a 
warehouse, and the teacher desires to make the most of his wares. 

There is another difficulty. The object of the system presumably 
was to stimulate. But the amount of result fees bears to the total 
income, which is otherwise unaffected, so slight a relation that he 
who is negligent may not think it worth while to change his ways. 

Under the most casual supervision a school will in some measure 
teach itself. Between such a course and careful preparation the 
financial difference is often not very great. 

There is much to be said for the principle of results as distinct from 
its, present application. It could regard the school in its entirety. It 
is not important to find out that any one child does not know much 
of some particular subject; but it is important to find out whether 
the child has along with its fellows been thoughtfully guided, in the 
way to think for itself. It conld regard the reason as well as the 
memory, the moral side as well as the intellectual, the school as a 
recruiting ground for young men. The degree in which the school 
fulfils its function of worthily preparing youth for manhood should be 
the measure of its success and of its reward. 

The teacher would become alive to the true nature of his work, and 
would recognise that it depended on himself not on his books, on liis 
living voice not on lifeless print, on his own personality and influence 
for good, not on the dull routine of his scholars. 

Some such effect I have already met with in the special inspection 
of schools under teachers, who, during a term of probation of seven 
years' consecutive efficient service, are candidates for promotion to 
die highest division of first class. They knew their advancement 
rested upon their work as a whole. 

As regards the accommodation available for pupils, it is adequate g ( .^ 00 | 
except, as far as I recall, in one instance, and in this case the mauager atf coninic- 
is only awaiting a State grant to make additional room. The popula- dutim*. 
tion shows a slight tendency to fall, and there are mixed schools 
wlioro formerly there were separate departments for boys and girls. 

In one place the disused building has been converted into a- comfort- 
able teacher’s residence, 

L 
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The educational status of the teachers is pretty good. A lar^e 
number rank in the first and second classes, and many have been 
to training colleges. It is curious to notice that only half of a very 
considerable proportion of them holding certificates in Drawing and 
Singing avail themselves of their privilege to teach these subjects. 

The school accounts are kept with accuracy and with very fair 
regularity. 

While writing thus, I have had, perhaps, in view the country 
schools. But there are a few others standing out by themselves, 
and presenting features which invite attention. The four Convent 
schools iu Trim, Ivells, and N avail fairly fulfil their purpose. They 
are attended by large numbers, varying from two hundred to- five 
hundred, and they show up very fairly, yet without great intellectual 
vigour or originality, such as might follow from more elastic methods 
of inspection. In them is more apparent the effect of drill, and of 
the opportunities which girls unconsciously enjoy in the playground 
of acting on each other, and of feeling that they are members of a 
distinctive institution. 

Many extra subjects are taught, and only the other day I was 
glad to hear of the benefit derived, in after vears by those who had 
learnt Cookery and Industrial work. But I cannot conceal my sur- 
prise at the diversity of branches, as many as seven or eight added 
to a curriculum already varied. No doubt, they can be taught by a 
numerous community, which can assign special duties to individual 
Sisters, but I do not think they could bo properly acquired by young 
children of any walk in life, not to speak of those whose surround- 
ings are a distraction, and short study day insufficient. Here again 
quantity rather than quality, and information rather than knowledge, 
is the result. Though there might be less, but better work, taking 
facts as they are, children are trained to become young women, and 
the Sisters are doing a- patriotic part. 

Her Majesty’s prison at Trim was some years ago shut 
up, and the Union with foiu* neighbouring Unions, animated 
by a desire to free the young school from the undesirable 
atmosphere and associations of au ordinary workhouse, became 
possessed of the prison buildings, which they converted into schools 
for their reception, and govern through a body elected from among 
their own members. The school day begins when the children rise, 
and its work, which goes on without interruption till they go to bed, 
embraces not only the ordinary course of instruction, but also 
technical pursuits, under the charge of experts. The boys are 
employed in carpentry, tailoring, shoemnking, breadmaking, wire- 
mattress making, and help to supply the associated unions and private 
persons with their products — the girls at dressmaking, in the laundry, 
and at cooking, besides household duties, ancl repairing their own 
and the boys’ clothes. Such is the ability of these girls that they 
are sought after to fill the position of domestic servants, and the 
applications are greater than the supply. All in this way help, on 
the one hand, to reduce the annual expenditure, .and, on the other, 
nro enabled eventually to make their own livelihood, and become 
useful members of society. The boys a-re tauglit by laymen, the 
girls by the nuns. Their appearance is healthy, sturdy, and orderly, 
and they ar* devotedly watched over by the Catholic clergy. This 
workhouse scheme is now no longer an experiment, and may be held 
up to the three kingdoms as an object lesson in philanthropy, and, I 
fancy, Poor Law finance. 
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Soon after the beginning of the century, Mr. Lawrence Gilson, Reports,™ 
who amassed a fortune in London, left some thirty thousand poitn ils llw " f 
to found and endow a school in liis native town, Oldeastle, for the EdvS.™ 
hoys and gills cl that and the adjoining parishes. It was visited by — 
the Endowed Schools Commission, who, in 1890, drew up a scheme Cmneh!, 
relating to its endowment. It is conducted as a National school, in ouCria ' 
which Classics and Mathematics form part of the course, with inspector. - 
separate departments for boys, girls, and infants, and also special Trim. 
Industrial and Handicraft rooms. A farm, intended for teaching oMc^tie 
Practical Agriculture, did not succeed, and was discontinued, hut Endowed 
there is still some technical instruction in Carpentry, Drawing, Book- Shop- 
keeping, Theoretical Agriculture, Shorthand, and Needlework of 
various kinds. The institution, which is now in the enjoyment of 
the original endowment, with the addition of the usual Government 
grants, is attended by four hundred children, accommodated in 
spacious buildings, to which are attached playgrounds, and the 
appurtenances of a properly appointed school. It is under a Board 
of Governors, and conducted by a staff of highly efficient teachers, 
who, each year, present their classes in a creditable condition. The 
senior class is partly recruited from elder students, who come from 
a distance to continue their studies. Annually, a- certain number 
succeed in winning places in colleges, in commerce, or the Civil 
Service. 

The compulsory attendance clauses of the Education Act of 1892 compulsory 
are actively in force in Navan — hut I am not aware that there is attendance; 
any appreciable increase of the attendance. A child, after passing 
the Fourth class, and reaching his eleventh year, need not attend. 

Still, there is this result, that the waifs and strays have been sub- 
jected to some little training and control. 

The recent provision, enabling some teachers to be promoted to p mm . (t ; 011 
higher class and pay, not by passing a further literary examination, of touchers 
but in virtue of tho satisfactory condition of their schools over a without 
period of years, is, I think, from observation, acting as a forcible 10 ” 

incentive to good teaching and school management. If the examina- 
tion, which a master at first must pass before he can he recognised 
r.s capable of taking charge of classes, be made sufficiently searcliing, 
and if his certificate is granted only after he has proved liis technical 
ability during a limited period, then this plan of promotion might, I 
am disposed to say, ho made universal with the addition, perhaps, of 
a written test upon strictly technical matters, dealing directly with 
the teaching art. Always supposing that a candidate passed through 
an ordeal of a nigh order before he was considered qualified, then it 
is natural to reward him for the good lie does to those entrusted to 
his care. Teaching is a calling so peculiar, resting on the play of 
intellectual and moral qualities, that a moderately equipped master, 
full of his duties, is sure to present a bettor school than a hook-worm. 

A department that has for its purpose the training of the nation’s 
“outh, attains its object by hearing in mind tho welfare of those 
hr whom is exists. Mcru literary examinations encourage scliolar- 
-liip, which has no direct relation to tho school,^ and is, perhaps, 

•inquired at its expense. Learning is a good thing, like air and 
writer, and other good things. A master may pursue knowledge for 
itself, and desire sonic testimony of liis worth ; and so degrees ami 
other diitinetinis are properly obtained freni universities, or learned 
Mies, and me valued for their 'raw take. But to pay candidates 

r, *2 
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Reports on an increase of annual income for passing examinations seems to bo 
*‘t?“ of the function neither of Government nor of anybody. 

Education. There remains one other school deserving of special notice. The 
— Trim Model School was built in 1849, with three departments, but 

a’fiJciliY,' some years ago, on the opening of the Convent school, it resolved 

nlirirf itself into a house for hoys, of whom there are on the books about 
InuiKchr. ouo hundred and eighty, drawn chiefly from the town, but in the 

Trim. Sixth Class recruited, like the Oldeastlo and Convent schools, from 

TrinrMudel the surrounding country, within a radius of ten miles. In addition 
school. to the usual branches, Drawing, Singing, Book-keeping, Algebra, 

— " Geometry, and Latin are taught. To say that the instruction is 

sound is not to say enough. Not only is the work skilfully and 
methodically carried out, but here, at least, is to be seen teaching 
in its true sense — ample explanation, constant appeal to reason, con- 
tinual use of the blackboard, collective, as well as individual training, 
with discipline, order, and all the impalpable phenomena to be found 
in a well-conducted house. From here the boys go out well prepared 
for their various avocations. Some go to colleges, others to tile Civil 
Service, others become teachers. The advantage of this institution, 
which is visited by the Catholic clergy and the Rector of the parish, 
is incalculable, and I believe the town of Trim knows it. It is only 
fan' to add that it is what it is owing to its headmaster, to his wide 
knowledge, his professional skill, his extensive acquaintance with the 
manifold aspects of a school, to his high character, and to his ability 
in bringing the minds of those he speaks to under his control. It 
is his living word, rather than the dead language of a text-book, that 
gives to the Trim Model School its vitality, its character, and its 
reputation. 


To the Secretaries, 
Education Office. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

William Connells. 


General Report on the North Dublin District by 
Mr. J. J. Hynes, m.a., District Inspector. 

Clontarf, 31st December, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions of the 15th 
September I beg to submit a. general report on the National Schools 
of District 30 (North Dublin) and on the work done in them for 
the year ended 30th September last. 

The district Hm District, with the exception of the- West Dublin Model Schools, 
situate in School Street, at the South side of the river, lies wholly to 
the North of the Liffey. Its eastern boundary is the sea., and its 
jiirthest limit on the North is Balscadden, County Dublin, 21 miles 
from centre; and on the West, Batterstown, County Meath, 17 miles 
from centre. 
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It comprises 147 schools, which may be classified as follows 

127 Ordinary. .. 

9 Convent. 

3 Model. 

E Workhouse. 

3 Evening. 

147 

Of these, 74 aro situated in the City or suburbs, and six others are 
within a radius of three miles from the General Post Office. The 
distance of the rest ranges from 3 t> to 21 miles, 40 per cent, of them 
being 15 miles and upwards from centre. 

The managers of the North Dublin District evince a marked Manago.s 
interest in the welfare of the schools under their charge. A striking 
evidence of tins is the number of really fine school-houses recently 
built, or in course of erection, and the costly impr-ovoments that have 
of late been effected in some cases, to render the lighting, ventilation, 
or accommodation thoroughly satisfactory. Many of the buildings 
referred to are admirable types of what such structures should be. 

The Convents unquestionably take the lead. Within the last twelve New school 
months or so magnificent school-houses have been erected by the hmldings. 
Nuns at Stanhope Street, North William Street, and King's Inns 
Street. The expense, which was very great, was altogether provided 
for from local sources, no State aid having been obtained. At 
King's Inns Street the now rooms include a well contrived Kitchen, 
on the most improved principles, for the instruction of pupils in 
Cooker)'. Other fine buildings of comparatively recent 

date are St. Peter's M., P., and Infants’ N.Ss., Phibs- 
boro’; St. Gabriel’s M., F., M. Infants’ and F. Infants’ N.Ss, 

Aughrim Street; St. Joseph's F. and F. Infants’ N.Ss, 

Wellington Street; St, Joseph’s M, and M. Infants’ N.Ss. 

Dorset Street; and the Howth Itoad Schools, M, F, and Infants'. 

A very fine school-house is approaching completion at the North 
Strand for the accommodation of the St. Columba’s Infants’ School, 
and another is in course of erection in Lower Sherrard Street to 
replace the old St. George’s M, F, and Infants’ N.Ss. The North 
Dublin Workhouse school-rooms at Cahra leave little to he desired. 
Considerable sums have been quite lately expended by the Manager 
on improving the lighting and ventilation of the St. Laurence 
O’Toole’s Schools, which were far from satisfactory. The same 
manager is about to orect a school-house for Infants to relieve the 
pressure at East Wall F. N.S, where the attendance has outgrown 
the accommodation. In the rural parts of the district the same 
activity is not displayed, but, in general, the houses are fair. There 
is only one that I wordd describe as absolutely unfit for teaching 
purposes. Withdrawal of grants has been threatened in this case, 
if a suitable apartment be not soon provided. 

On the whole, then, the District is very f airly off as . regards School 
school structures. But though the accommodation meets . pretty 
well present requirements, it would not enable us to cope with any 
marked or sudden expansion, as might result from a general enforce- 
ment of the Compulsory Attendances Clauses of the Education Act. 

Indeed, in some schools the stress is already felt. There is over- 
crowding in St. Patrick's M. N.S, and St. Patrick's F. Infants’ 
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Reports on N.S. (Tyrone Street), in St. Francis Xavier’s Infants’ 


National* ° Street), and in St. Hidian’s M. Infants’ N.S. (North Anno str Jt? 
Education, to such an extent as seriously to impede the efforts of the te b * 

~~ TVie mann.ffArH uva nn vimic fj-* 


The managers are very anxious to remedy the defects, but owhJ t ' 
the difficulty of getting building ground at anything but a proffil? 


Comnulsory 

Education. 


. ouiiumg gLULuiu ciu anycaing but a prohib ; 

tive price, their hands for the present, at least, seem tied 1 T1 * 
Denmark Street School-house is .also unsatisfactory as regards spa ' 
as well as lighting and ventilation, but steps are being already token 
to effect an improvement. 1 


School 
rooms and 
premises. 


| ry The Compulsory Education Act has now been in force for two 

years in the Township of Clontarf, with the following result- Of 

the eight schools in the township two show a marked increase in the 
attendance, there is a fair improvement in two others, while in the 
case of foui- no change is evident. I need hardly say that the 
schools which have most benefited are those which have been the 
most irregularly attended, and to which the application of the Act 
was most needed. Two of the schools which remain unaffected are 
near the borders of the township, and their constituency, if I may 
so speak, or a considerable portion of it, is outside the bounds 
and can, in consequence, brave the terrors of the law. If the Act 
had been hi force in the adjoining townships these schools too would 
have reaped the benefit of it. My experience of compulsion in this 
and in other districts where it was .applied, leads me to believe that 
its general adoption would cause a marked increase in the average 
attendance, at least in the large centres of population. It would be 
well to provide in time for this contingency. At present I cannot 
say that we are adequately prepared for it. 

While in all the Convent Schools, in the greater part of the other 
City Schools, and in some cf the rural ones, tlie rooms and premises 
are models of neatness, yet in some cases, and not a few, I have to 
complain of the absence of care, not to say taste, in the arrange- 
ment of the apartments and in keeping tlie grounds. I should like 
to see much more pains taken with the decoration of the rooms, the 
growing of shrubs and climbers, and tlie cultivation of flowers. This 
would tend greatly to the proper education of the children and to the 
development of taste and refinement amongst them. In a good 
many places, owing to imperfect fencing, or the absence of any 
fence at all, it is impossible to attempt anything in the way of 
gardening, as the almost ubiquitous goat literally nips every effort in 
the bud. It is gratifying to bo able to point even to one instance, 
where what is so much to be desired has been accomplished. To 
my mind the Artano School, thanks to the good taste of both 
manager and teachers, is a perfect example of what might be 
expected in a rural school as regards neatness of rooms and grounds. 
The school plot is nicely cultivated, the outside of the house is 
prettily festooned with climbers, and in summer and autumn the 
place looks quite a picture. I hope that other Managers and Teachers 
in the country parts will be induced to follow this example. 

I could not, I think, speak too highly of the good qualities of the 
North Dublin teachers. Their conduct, in general, is most exem- 
plary, they seem deeply interested in the welfare of their schools, 
and display a laudable ambition to climb to the top of the ladder in 
their profession. A considerable portion of them rank in the highest 
class, and some have gained university degrees. The vast majority 
have had the advantage of a course of training, and every year the 
untrained minority is dwindling. Their politeness, their readiness 
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to comply with suggestions, their genuine consideration for the diffi- Reports on 
culties with which an inspector has to contend, go a long way to l J? e - Suie of 
lighten his labours and to render his duties less irksome. KaSSon. 

The Dublin City children are very engaging. They are straight- " — 
forward, good-humoured, tractable, and enter into the spirit of an 
inspection as if it were some game they were about to take part in. u'liuwt 
They readily grasp the Examiner's directions for the conduct of the f iXSetur. 
inspection. They seem to regard these, as they would the rules of Glontarf. 
the game, and in general very honestly comply with them. So The — 
different from my experience in another district in which for a time chiUreu. 
m y lot was cast. There, owing, I will not say to dulness, but to 
sheer indifference, everything had to be explained at each visit, and 
my ways were nearly as new to the pupils at my twelfth annual visit 
tui they wore at the first. 

Outside the City I meet a different type of children, slow and 
plodding, who require a great deal of teaching to get them up to the 
mark, and at examinations must be allowed ample time or nothing 
■will be elicited from them. 

As a rule the children attend well on examination days, and they Atleil( ] auc0 
come clean and neatly attired. A marked improvement indeed, as 11 auc °‘ 
regards taste in dress and personal cleanliness has been gradually 
taking place, and now, except in rare cases, the young folk appear 
quite cumme-il-faut on ordinary days, as well as at the time of annual 
inspection. In a few schools, in slummy localities, dirty children 
may still be seen, but the streets in which these schools are situated, 
although not very distant from some of our main arteries, are so 
neglected and apparently so seldom visited by the scavenger, that 
the parents, it seems to me, consider that clean clothes would be out 
of place amidst sucli surroundings. We all know liow much one is 
insensibly influenced by the desire to be in harmony with his environ- 
ment, and I fear that the state of our streets, at least of those to 
which I refer, has a very retarding influence on our education in the ■ 
matter of cleanliness. 

The quality of the work done in our schools is becoming, slowly School 
perhaps, but steadily of a better kind. The moral training is far worki 
better than it wa3 some years ago. This is evidenced by the power 
of self-restraint in the pupils, shown by their capacity for application 
to the work in hand during a prolonged period, their habits of at- 
tention, and their care to avoid unnecessary noise. Discipline is not 
strained, the relations between teachers and pupils are most agree- 
able, and the observance of order is very satisfactory. I have liad 
repeatedly from eighty to a. hundred children under examination in 
one room, and so closely did they apply themselves to their business, 
and so silently did they work that the dropping of a pin might almost 
have been heard. The self-reliance of the children is also very 
marked. I have rarely to complain of any attempt to givo or solicit 
unfair assistance. I must add that their manners are exemplary. 

So far for the moral training received. The teaching, too, is of a Touching, 
higher class — much more intelligent tlian in the pre-Training-College- 
days — and the results in general are more gratifying. With a rightly 
modified programme still more efficient work might, I think, be done. 

It is beyond dispute that even in the most favoured localities, where 
the children are of a better class, attend regularly, and are subject 
to good home influences, it is a very difficult matter to have them 
properly prepared in all the- obligatory subjects. Yet the same pro- 
gramme must be earned out in other schools where the conditions 
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Reports on are reversed, viz. : — when the attendance is irregular and there is 
National 6 ° f no 1x01110 cooperation. Tho consequence is a scramble to cover the 
Education, ground in the time prescribed, and superficial teacliing. The remedy 
Mr }“J would ho to make optional some of the subjects (I would suggest 
Klines, ' Grammar and Geography) at present regarded as obligatory. In. the 
Dish-let schools which I have in view, situated in places where, owing to local 
inspector, circumstances, it is impossible for the pupils to attend 
Cluntarf. with due frequency, a teacher would be doin'* <r G(K ] 
work whose classes would acquit themselves well at 3 the 
end of tho year in Reading, Writing, Aritlunetic, and Spelling 
If able to do more let him undertake it. The prospect of earning 
additional fees would bo stimulus enough, but thoroughness of teach- 
ing should be the great aim. The two subjects which I have above 
specified are (Agriculture excepted) the ones in which I am least 
pleased with the results. Although a fair knowledge is shown in 
general of the prescribed portions of the text-book in Grammar and 
considerable expertness in parsing is attained to, yet gross grain- 
matical blunders in speaking and writing are much too commcn. 
The school life of most of the children with whom we have to deal 
is so brief that if we can enable them to speak and write the Eng- 
lish language with fair correctness by the time they leave our classes 
we have done about as much for them as can reasonably be expected 
in the way of Grammar. This cannot be effected by studying text 
books. It should be done by means of the oxamination on the sub- 
ject-matter of the Reading Lesson (which should be carried on in the 
same style as the Conversational Object Lesson) and by means of 
Composition. Composition, which is at present linked with writing in 
the 5tli and 6th classes, should be introduced much earlier (I think 
in 3rd class). Unless the questioning in explanation is properly 
conducted it is of little use. I frequently find teachers framing their 
questions in such a manner that they can. be answered by a mono- 
syllable, and so as to test merely the memory, and not the intelli- 
gence, of their pupils. Sufficient attention is not paid to the wording 
of the answers, and veiy often, when the meaning of a phrase or 
sentence is asked, the teacher rests satisfied, if a child blurts out the 
meaning of one word — usually one of those words, the synonyms or 
paronymes of which are exhibited at the head of the lessons. Indis- 
tinct utterance is also overlooked, so that at times the teacher seems 
to guess the child's nieaning from this mumbling. Blunders in 
Letter Writing, too, are not as carefully corrected a-s I should wish. 
Such expressions as “ lie does bo,” and “ I am after doing,” seem, in 
many cases, to be accepted as current coin. Every teacher should 
make out a list of tlic vulgarisms and grammatical blunders that are 
common in the locality, with their correction. This should be exhi- 
bited on the walls of the school-room, and systematic war should 
be waged against all these objectionable expressions. 

Geography, Too much rote-work is indulged in in Idle case of Geography. It 
seems to mo a matter of regret that geographical readers are not in 
more general use. No better means for teacliing the subject could 
be adopted. Bald lists of provinces, towns, etc., are voiy uninterest- 
ing, and, except to exercise the memory, are of little use. Whenever 
it is thought fit to commit a name of a place to memory, some inte- 
resting point (natural wonder, work of art, or important industry) 
connected with it should also bo learned, to' rivet it in the mind. 
A skilful teacher can by using such books effect a double purpose. 
Constant reference to the maps would, of course, be essential. 
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Arithmetic, I think, monopolises more time and attention than any R^omt*. 
other subject m the school course, but I cannot regard this as ail th ‘ St * t0 «< 
unqualified advantage. It seems to me a waste of time for our 
pupils (the girls especially) to devote so much attention to the hinhei — 
branches of Arithmetic, which cannot be bf use to them in after Jr^/' 

He. How few cl them will have occasion to deal with discount or ' 
brokerage, or have an opportunity of dabbling in stocks! What really 
would bo an advantage to them would be speed and accuracy in CUmtarf. 
easy mental calculations. It is nob at all a rare experience to meet a nth — ,■ 
boys, as well as girls, who can perform on paper very intricate 
problems indeed, but who will hem and haw when asked to make 
up, say, the prieo of 1 111)3. of beef, a.t 9;Jd. per lb. One reason of 
this, of course, is the splitting up of subjeots on our Programme into 
heads and sub-heads, or, in other words, paying and non-paving 
sections. I disapprove of this. Every section should invariably be 
taken into account in assigning a pass mark. If not, it soon becomes 
an open secret, which is the fee carrying part and which is not, and 
there is a not unnatural tendency to overlook the latter. 

Spelling is well taught, and calls for no special remarks. 

The results in Penmanship, too, are very good. The Commis- Spaliim- 
sinners’ list of requisites contains several series of really excellent Heu man- 
copy books. Though they are not all of equal merit, a careful sW|> - 
teacher can, by the use of oven the worst of them, produce good 
writers. Wliat contributes largely to the improvement which is 
being effected in this branch is the attention that is now paid to 
the manner in which the pupils sit, hold their pens, and place then- 
papers. At incidental visits, I have frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing how much more these matters are regarded than they used to 
be. In Composition, which in the higher classes is grouped with 
Penmanship, a better style is now in vogue, and the crude attempts 
so common in earlier days are now rare indeed. 

A distinct change for the better is noticeable in Heading. It is 
now the rule, rather than the exception, to hear good, clear Reading 
— intelligent and intelligible. I think I may with advantage specify 
two schools, that particularly excel in. this branch, and in Recita- 
tion; they are St. Columba’s Male National School, North Strand, 
and St. ticoi-ge's Male National Schools, North Portland-street. In 
a few cases, grouping of words is not sufficiently attended to in 
the lowest classes. A disconnected style, caused by reading from 
tablets, under tlio charge of a monitor, or other unexperienced person, 
is overlooked in the Infants and First Class, and the defect is 
difficult to eradicate in later stages. 

Judging by what I have seen in this district, I should say that Agriculture 
there is no adequate return for the money expended in encouraging 
instruction in Agriculture. The teaching is purely theoretical, 
except in two cases, where a little practical work is done in the 
gardens attached to the schools. Mere hook-teaching of Agriculture, 
it is now generally admitted, is of little value, and the school gardens 
to which I referral have not, possibly owing to the teachers not 
being experts at gardening, been the means of producing good results. 

If theoretical Agriculture, pure and simple, were banished from 
the Programme, and some of the other branches, which I have 
pointed out as being of questionable importance, were topped off, 
a good deal of time would be available for some form of industrial 
training, in which, for boys, at least, our curriculum is deficient. 
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Reports on Our present Programme makes a very fair provision in this respect 
tlie State of £ or Needlework, Gutting-out, Sewing Machine, Cookery, etc. 

Education, etc., supply them with a' pretty extensive variety of industries! 

— But the boys are sadly in want of occupations that will make their 
jij/ntx. * hands dele and their eyes accurate. 

Vifiriet Handicraft, in its existing form, does not seem to possess the 
inspector, necessary attractions. Few teachers undertake it. It has beer 
Cloniarf. introduced into only one school in this district, and the results there 
Subjects for produced are not very encouraging. I must say, however, that it is 
Giris. carried on under difficulties. A separate workshop has not been 
provided, and the using of the ordinary school room for the purpose 
leads to inconvenience. But what, in my opinion, has most marred 
the results is, that the teacher is too easily satisfied — has too low 
a standard. Most of the articles exhibited are rude and imperfectly 
finished. Training of this kind docs not tend to develop the moral 
qualities of industry and perseverance. In drawing up a scheme of 
industrial occupations, it should, I think, be home in mind that 
those of a noisy or dirty kind would, unless a special workshop be 
provided, interfere with the other business of the school. In my 
opinion, the manual exercises best suited to our schools would be 
Cardboard work, and Modelling in Clay. Drawing should he obliga- 
tory, and Object Drawing should be introduced at an early stage. 
Tho number of schools, in which ordinary Freehand, from the fiat, 
is taught is considerable, but the results, generally speaking, are only 
moderate. 

Vocal Vocal Music should certainly be included in the curric.ilum in 

Music. every school. It is extensively taught in this district, and the 
results are excellent. The schools, in which the greatest proficiency 
has been attained to, are King’s Inns -street, G-ardiner-street, Stan* 
hope-street, North Strand Male and Female, and St. Gabriel's Male 
National Schools. The annual competition for school choirs, which 
has been instituted in the city, as well as the Fois contests, have 
given a great impetus to this branch. 

Convent To sum U P> in general efficiency and excellence of results, the 
Bchools. Convent schools are first, beyond compare. Other schools may excel 
them in this branch or in that, but they take the palm for number 
of subjects taught, for tliorougliness of work, for tone and discipline, 
and for the extent to which they have developed industrial teaching, 
Besides the ordinary subjects, they include in their course of study 
the following extra and optional branches Book-keeping, Singing, 
Drawing, French, and Instrumental Music — and the fallowing indus- 
tries : Dressmaking, Cookery, Laundry-work, and Typewriting (which 
i9 almost a speciality of theirs.) The expediency of teaching French 
and the piano to National school pupils is very questionable, but 
the importance of the industrial training mentioned cannot, I think, 
be over-rated. I examined a class of forty pupils in Cookery, at 

Stanliope-street Convent National Schools, and I was greatly 
impressed with tho business-like manner in which tlie girls set about 
tlieir work. Some of the dishes prupared by them would have 
done credit to a professed cook. But what pleased me most was 
the attention to cleanliness, and the care, with which plates, dishes, 
etc., were cleaned before putting away. Caps, cuffs, and aprons 
were de rigueur. In Needlework, too, and Cutting-out (winch, of 
late, have much improved throughout the whole district), the best 
results are obtained in the Convent Schools. 
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There is one class of schools— Evening Schools— of which I cannot Supotis on 
say much in praise. There is a want of vitality amongst them, l!‘“. Sta * e “ f 
end they require something to galvanize them into life. The figures, iS, 
which I append relative to three of them, will show the wonderful — 
lack of interest in their work displayed by the pupils— wonderful, s,hL,' 
even considering the waifs and strays, of whom they are largely nuMci 
composed. One would imagine that these pupils would feel it Inspector. 
incumbent on them to attend examinations, if not for their own 
sakes, at least, in the interest of the teacher, who has expended time Evenilig 
and labour in the endeavour to improve them. But no. My figures Schools, 
tell a different tale. 
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in the other cases, the schools superseded former non-vested schools. 
In March, 1896, a grant was made to build a Female National school 
at Tisrara, on a portion of the plot in connexion with the existing 
mixed vested school, a grant being made at the same time towards 
improving the existing mixed school, the latter, on the completion of 
the proposed new Female school, to be used as a Boys’ school. The 
Female school is almost ready for use, and the improvements in the 
existing school are to be made. In January, 1897, a grant was made 
to build a new vested school at Eglish ■ the school has been built 
and will shortly be ready for use. Four non-vested schools — Loughrea 
(2), A tli lone Mixed, De-rrygoohn, Claggernagh — have been taken into 
connexion. In May, 1897, grants were made to St. Michael’s non- 
vested Boys’ school in the town of Balliuasloe from August, 1896, 
provisionally for twelve months, from May, 1897. This school is held 
in a room in the Homan Catholic Presbytery. In September, 1898, 
aid was continued to it for a second year, from May, 1898, 
on condition of steps being immediately taken to apply for a grant to 
build a new vested school. The application has been made, and it is 
proposed to build a school to supersede both St. Michael’s and the 
Balliuasloe Male National School, the latter of which 

is erected in a most unsuitable portion of the town. 


In accordance with a scheme framed under the Educa- 
tional Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885, for the future 
government and management of the Banks Endowment, Eyrecourt, 
Co. Galway, the Eyrecourt Male National School, formerly held in a 
most unsuitable house, has been transferred to the school-house which 
was erected in Eyrecourt in or about 1771, principally from funds 
bequeathed by Rev. Richard Banks, Protestant clergyman of Eyre- 
court, in 1730, and the school-room and premises in which the school 
is at present held has recently been sanctioned. The school is under 
Roman Catholic management. Dalysgrove National school lias been 
struck off, having become inoperative, and the house being unsuitable. 
Four schools — Moylough Male and Female, and Menlough Male and 
Female, have recently been transferred to this district from District 
32 (Tuam). The district now contains 145 schools,a number adequate 
to the needs of the district. 

The great majority of the school-houses are either good or fair; 
comparatively few may be described as bad. Among the latter may 
be specially mentioned Clonkeen-Kerrill, Eyrecourt Female, Derry- 
lahan, Ralieen, Bridesweil and Fa in ore. The accommodation in the 
schools is, except in very few cases — notably Cl on own Female, Bally- 
foran, Newtown, Earlspark, Mount Welcome, Derrylalian, St. Mary’s 
Monastery — sufficient for the numbers in attendance. The sanitary 
arrangements are generally satisfactory. The schools are, with few 
exceptions, supplied with out-offices. 

Teachers show a readiness to respond to recommendations to procure 
new maps. Only in the case of one school — New Inn — was a free 
stock granted on account of structural improvements effected. 

The teachers for the most part work industriously. There is a great 
lack of well-informed public interest in education in this district — an 
interest which is needed to act as a spur to constant activity on the 
part of the teachers. The parents of the children are mostly very 
uneducated. Improved education will, no doubt, by degrees much 
diminish the evil I speak of, and I am sanguine enough to anticipate 
that another generation will witness a considerable improvement. 
The ahimdaut fruits to be derived from education in preparing the 
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young for the duties of citizenship will begin to dawn on the masses — Reports on 
a consummation which will be hastened by the pressing need for im- *J e , Stote o( 
proved education created by the new and vast responsibilities to which KdoStta 
the people have now become heir through the Local Government Act — 
about to be brought into operation. B, 

No candidate for the office of teacher should obtain a certificate cf District 
classification until lio has not only passed an examination in the I "‘ I,KU ‘ r - 
revised programme, but has been reported as having taught with at Bal ^ sloe - 
least fair success as principal or assistant teacher of a National school. 

Such a rule would weed out incompetent candidates, and would thereby 
be productive of a marked improvement in national education. 

I still hold that the present system of examination for results is 
defective : — 

(1.) At a Results examination an inspector has scarcely any time The present 
for conferring with teachers oil the conditions necessary for improve- Results 
ment. This is a radical defect, acting ns a constant hindrance to the s J ,s ‘ om - 
progress of education. More time should be- made available for 
observing methods of school management and teaching. I do not 
think that the conditions of education in Ireland at present make it. 
desirable that the system, now generally prevalent in England, of 
substituting an inspection of the ordinary working of the schools 
for the annual examination of the schools, should be generally applied 
to Ireland. In England a much better-informed public interest in 
education acts as a constant stimulus to the teachers there to 
exertion, a stimulus which is, for the most part, only supplied in 
Ireland by the system of annual examinations. A considerable 
number of the schools in each district, however — even as many as 
half — might be each year exempted from examination, the schools to be 
exempted varying from year to year, and no notice being previously 
given of the intended exemption. The teachers would, in these 
circumstances, I believe, continue to work as hard as if their schools 
wero annually examined. This would set free a Large amount of 
time for inspection of the everyday working of the schools. I may 
observe that an inspection of this kind would not preclude a limited 
amount of questioning of the pupils for the purpose of determining 
how far tho teacher had boon successful in his work. 

(2.) Tho present system of examination for results gives little 
encouragement to the teachers to turn their attention to anything 
beyond literary proficiency. There should be, as in England, a 
discipline and organisation grant, divided into a higher and a lower 
grant. The award of either of these grants would he determined 
by a variety of considerations — the moral training and demeanour 
of the children, the neatness of the school premises, the proper 
classification of the children, tho supply of school requisites, the 
suitability and observance of the time-table — the punctuality of tlie 
pupils' attendance, their personal neatness and manner, their prompt 
and willing obedience, and the habits of gentleness towards others, 
of self-control, and of trustworthiness displayed by them. 

(3.) I may add that it is a misnomer to call the present system of 
payment of teachers a results system, as only a comparatively small 
portion of their income is paid on the results oE the annual examina- 
tions. An inferior teacher is often paid nearly as well as a good one 
in the same class as himself, teaching a school of tlie same size. This 
is a system which is open to very grave objections. 
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Reports on There is much room for improvement in the branch of ftenrli 
the State of district. There is a marked, want of animation and express^ ^ 

Even the very first requisite in the art of Heading audibilitv 0 ^ 

speech — is not, by any means, sufficiently attended to. Indistinctnes 
of articulation is common ; little attempt to make the children sneak 
ora rotunda is made. The Reading, too, is of a sing-song nature 
with no attempt at that modulation of the voice which is necessary 
Ballinasloe. f or -what is called expression. I know of only one or two school 
Reading. libraries in this district. This contrasts very remarkably ^th 
English statistics; school libraries having been established in 6 55u 
schools, out of almost exactly 20,000 public Elementary day schools 
receiving grants in England. In the absence of a- similar provision 
in Ireland, the taste for reading among the poorer classes in the 
rural districts of Ireland lias faded almost to a vanishing point 
This is a crying defect, wliicn stops should be taken to remedy! 
Explanation of tko meanings of words and phrases is improving, an 
effect due to the changes in the Programme of Reading. Recitation 
of poetry needs much improvement. It might be made helpful 
towards a habit of distinct enunciation. 

Wiiting. Penmanship is fair. Letter -writing is good in a limited number 
of schools, but, generally, needs much improvement. The teachers, as 
a rule, have little taste, or even capacity, for teaching it, and often 
devote an inadequate amount of time to it. They do not seem in 
many cases even to realize tho practical importance of it. Their 
lack of interest in Written Composition as an art is due, partly, to 
the insignificant amount of importance which was attached to Com- 
position in the old Programme under which they obtained their 
classification, partly to the fact that this Programme, by its almost 
total exclusion of English literature, was in no way calculated to 
create in the teachers a taste for any literary art. Their coin's© of 
literature under the old Programme was practically confined to the 
school reading-books. The teachers, as a body, have no taste for 
Reading. They simply do not read. In setting themes or subjects 
for Composition in letters, the teachers often neglect to give the 
children an outline of the subject in tho shape of a few headings 
or topics. Children require this help. Insufficient attention, too, is 
given to tho correction of tho letters. I incline to think that the 
increased attention now given to explanation in Reading will he 
productive of an increased command over the resources of language 
in tho Letter-writing of the pupils ; in other words, their vocabulary 
will be enlarged. 

Arithmetic is, for the most part, well taught. 

Spelling is very fairly attended to in tho junior classes, fairly well 
in the other cla>sses. I believe that tho standard for a pass in Dicta- 
tion. — anything loss than one wo-rd misspelled for overy ten words 
dictated securing a pass — is too low. The proper correction of mis- 
spelled words in exercises is often neglected. 

Grammar. T} ie answering in Grammar is often defective. The correction of 
sentences containing common errors in speech or writing should form 
part of the Grammar Programme in tlio two stages of the Fifth 
Class. This would bo a useful aid to correct Composition in Letter- 
writing. A knowledge of roots required in tho two highest classes 
is of no value; an acquaintance, on the other hand, with the meaning 
and use of prefixes and terminations, and the method of fomin" 
English nouns, adjectives and verbs, from each other — what is called 
word-building — has an educational value. 
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Geography is fairly well known. This subject is taught, however, Report, « 
in the shape of dry lists of names. The industrial resources of$ e . St “ teof 
Ireland should form part of the Geography of Fifth (second stage), SSL. 
and the productions of Groat Britain and our foreign possessions of — 
that of Sixth Class ; in other words, what is called commercial, or Worgiey 
industrial Geography, should be taught. The elements of mathe- ' 
matical and physical Geography required in Sixth Class should be inspector . 
specifically defined, e.g. t day and night, the seasons, circumstances BaJl ^ a ;» oa - 
determining climate. Geography. 

I find that the new text-book on Agriculture . , used in the schools, Agriculture 
can be more easily taught to the children than the former one, but 
the knowledge for the present shown in this branch is of a limited 
character. 

Needlework is fairly good. The dual arrangement, in accordance Needle- 
with wliich the Sixth Class girls may be taught in two divisions, one worJ{ - 
according to the New Industrial (Alternative) Scheme, and the other, 
according to the Old Literary Programme, now permitted, is one 
which, in special circumstances, is to be commended. It has been 
found to work well in the Siunmerhill Convent National School. 

The Needlework of this school deserves special commendation. 

In the Industrial Programme for Sixth Class girls, the two special 
industries selected are, except in a few cases, always two of the 
following three from Class A: — 1. Dressmaking (plain), underskirt 
making ; 2. Fine underclothing, baby clothes; 3. Knitting and 
crocheting of jerseys, caps, wraps, vests, petticoats, socks, stockings, 
gloves, slippers, and similar articles. Under the head of Class B, 
Mountmellick work, sprigging (on handkerchiefs, etc.), ornamental 
marking of linen, and Art Needlework are also presented. 

Under the head of Industrial Instruction, it might be well to 
notice that a Techincal school has been built by the Sisters of 
Mercy, in Portumna, at a cost of £2,000, and has recently been 
opened. The Rev. Mother kindly showed me through it. Butter- 
making, Cookery, Laundry-work, and Dressmaking are taught. tIS"™ 
Other industries are in contemplation. An annual grant for School. 
Technical Instruction, partly from the Science and Art Department, 

South Kensington, partly from local rates, is made: this amounts to 
£140 a year. The Daily teacher holds a certificate from the Munster 
Dairy School, and the services of a certificated laundress have been 
secured. The pupils are boarded free. The dormitories, work- 
rooms, refectory, recreation -room, lavatory, and other appointments 
suitable to a technical school, arc very satisfactory. 

Vocal Music is well taught in a few schools. Vocal 

Extra Branches are not much presented here. I have examined Muair. 
pupils in Instrumental Music, Drawing, the adjustment and use cf B ^ hec 
the Sewing-machiue, combined with Advanced Dressmaking, Practical 
Cookery, French, Geometry and Mensuration, Algebra. Instru- 
mental Music is very successfully taught in the Ballinasloe and 
Portumna Convent Schools. The Cookery Class in the Louglirea 
Convent School is well conducted; this is the only school in which 
Cookery is at present taught. The teaching of French in Ballinasloe 
Convent School is exceptionally good. 

The regulation now requiring tho pupils of the Infants’ Class to be Infants* 
trained in at least two Infants’ school exercises, is an excellent one. |°^ 0 r °‘ ises 
If efficiently carried out, the teaching of these exercises to Infants 
will help to brighten fen* thorn school life, and to surround it with 
cheerful associations, leading to the formation, at an early and plastic 
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age, of a taste for school-work, and encouraging a more regular 
attendance. The want of separate Infant rooms will, no doubt, be 
felt. The Kindergarten system is successfully taught in five Convent 
schools here. The use of the Ball-frame, Singing, Conversational 
Object Lessons, and Elementary Drawing have been taken up, most 
usually the Ball-frame and Drawing. The teachers appear to’ have 
generally, very crude ideas as to the teaching of Object Lessons, 

Object Lessons suitable for country schools, which form the great 
majority of our schools, ai-e innumerable — such as .the farm and 
farm work, birds, wild animals, the succession of the seasons with 
their varied phenomena — such as the growth of tree3 and flowers 
bird-life, etc. — the cottage garden, farm implements, etc. For town 
schools, suitable Object-Lessons are also very numerous, including 
local industries and the materials used in them, commodities bought 
and sold, methods of conveyance by land and water. Lessons as 
about twenty different objects would he- quite sufficient for a year. 
Wha.t should he kept in view is, that the cultivation of the faculty 
of observation, rather than the communication of information, is the 
end to be aimed at. 

Irish History should bo taught in the schools. The growth of the 
national life, with the lessons which it offers, is a study of the highest 
interest and value. It is singular, I may say, deplorable, to meet 
constantly in Ireland people, in every class of society, who have not 
even the most elementary acquaintance with the history of their 
motherland. Man is the highest of all human studies, and to exclude 
this from the syllabus of studies is to make knowledge lop-sided and 
defective. History should be introduced into the Monitors’ Pro- 
gramme. The History of Great Britain and Ireland as an optional 
subject forms now, of course, a part of the Revised Programme of 
examination for admission to training, and for classification and 
promotion. In the list of books, requisites, and apparatus 
sanctioned by the Commissioners for use ill National schools, recently 
issued, Macmillan’s Historical Readers, and Dr. Joyce’s Child's 
History of Ireland are included. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
Henry Worsley, District Inspector. 


The Secretaries, etc. 
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General Report on the Listowel District by 
Mr. W. Macmillan, Jtm., b.a., District Inspector. 


Listowel, December. 1898. 


Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit to you my annual Report i 
ou the Listowel district for the year ended 30tli September, 189S. 

The number of schools in the district — 124 — has remained un- q 
changed for some years, and the wants of the locality in this respect 
are fairly well supplied. 

Six of the present school-liouscs are utterly unfit for tlieir purpose, s 
and four others are objectionable on several grounds. The remaining 11 
schools are generally good buildings, and nearly all vested ] but in a 
considerable number the accommodation is insufficient] in some very 
much so. 

The great majority of the schools are vested in trustees, and I g 
regret to say that those buildings are uot looked after with due care, h 
Various small repairs, painting window sashes and doors, external * 
white-washing, etc., are not attended to, so that many of these schools p 
present a very neglected ancl slovenly appearance. This neglect leads *■ 
to decay of woodwork of all kinds, etc,, and so necessitates at times a 
considerable outlay in renovating the house. 

There is practically no attempt made to adorn or render tidy the r 
playgrounds and premises. Indeed, in various instances, the play- £ 
ground is little better than a swamp in wet weather, and hardly one 
is gravelled or sanded. 

The interiors of the houses are better kept, and I note with pleasure i 
that some of the teachers take pains to make their school-rooms look s 
neat and tidy. In many schools, however, this is not the case, and the 
dreary and neglected exterior finds its counterpart in a dirty and cheer- 
less inside. Whitewashing is often carelessly and badly done, the 
woodwork is left covered with the lime, and the few pence worth of 
paint which would do so much towards making the room bright and 
pleasant is hardly ever forthcoming. 

The number of pupils on rolls in the district during the year was 1 
11,697. Of these 8,905, or seventy-six per cent., attended school on 
100 or more days, while the average attendance was 7,270, or sixty-two 
per cent, of the children on rolls. The number of pupils examined 
for result fees during the year was 8,370. 

In a number of schools, and especially where there is high efficiency, 
the attendance might be called good. But it will be seen from e 
figures given above that there is much irregular attendance. In some 
parts of the district, where the people are very poor, it is alleged Wat 
the children frequently cannot attend for want of clothes. 1 ns 
excuse cannot however, be made generally, and there .appears some 
truth in the complaint that many parents are apathetic about the 
attendance of their children at school, and that they keep them a 
home for trifling causes. Tlie attendance has also been much 
affected during the year by the prevalence in many localities ot lever 
or whooping-cough— complaints doubtless aggravated by the partial 
failure of the potato crop in the autumn of 1897, and by t e scarci y 
of fuel, which could not be drawn out of the flooded bpgs-_ , _ 

The creameries, which are very numerous in this district, ave . . 

had an injurious offect on the attendance in many schools. , 


Mr. TV. 
Macmillan, 
Junior, £*./., 
District 
Inspector . 
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Reports on Of the 124 schools in the district, forty-five may be regarded as 
Nationaf ° f rea ^Y efficient, forty-seven as in a moderate state of efficiency, and 
Education, thirty-two as in an unsatisfactory condition. Omitting the four Con- 
— vent schools, the teachers of which arc not classed, the teachers of the 
Macmillan, other schools may be classified thus: — 




District 

Inspector. 

PRl NCI L*ALS. 

Assistants. 

Efficiency 

Trained. 

| Untrained. ! 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Good, . 

10 

2b 

10 

18 

Middling, 

23 

21 

3 

13 

Had, . 

Id 

17 

5 

0 

Totals, . . | 

G7 

G3 

18 

42 


There is only one school where the low proficiency can be largely 
ascribed to an insufficient staff. Here, in consequence of the existence 
of an Infant school, the average for an assistant cannot be kept up, 
and the teacher has to struggle unaided with a fairly large school, 
consisting practically of only senior pupils. There are several schools 
where, through quite insufficient space, utterly unsuitable rooms, bad 
desk accommodation, a want of light, or through several of these 
causes combined, the teachers are very hoavily handicapped in their 
efforts to instruct their pupils, and whore high efficiency cannot 
reasonably be looked for. I have already referred to the irregularity 
of the attendance at many schools. 

In many cases, where the accommodation is suitable, the work ii 
undoubtedly very heavy for a single teacher. Yet, a better know- 
ledge. of school management, together with the spirit of order, and a 
judicious uso of the assistance of pupils, should surmount most of the 
difficulties in the way to high proficiency. It is common enough lo 
see two schools in one neighbourhood, both, of about the same size, 
and taught under the same conditions, one a model of order and 
neatness, with diligent and well-taught pupils; the other, an example 
of disorder, untidiness and slovenly methods, and the pupils deficient 
in their knowledge of the programme. 

Time O ne °f the causes which certainly hampers many teachers is their 

Tables. apparent inability to draw up a time table suited to the circum- 

stances of their school. I have frequently to point out more or less 
glaring defects in tlie time tables, though they are not often so faulty 
as one which allowed one half-hour daily for the Reading and explana- 
tion of the whole senior division (including Third and all higher 
classes), while from three to five half-hours were daily given to 
Arithmetic of same division. Giving too little time to Reading and 
explanation is, however, a common fault. 

Home I* 1 a number of schools sufficient attention is not paid to Home 

Lesson*. Lessons. Teachers frequently say that the pupils will not learn their 

Home Lessons ; but I am inclined to think that in these cases the fault 
lies chiefly with the teacher, who has not succeeded in gaining an 
influence over the boys, or in getting them to take an interest in their 
lessons. By keeping a record of the Home Lessons and reading out 
the marks at the end of each week, by occasionally sending reports to 
the parents, and by giving trifling prizes to the most diligent pupils, 
much improvement in this respect might be effected. 
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TI10 injudicious use of the system of unpaid monitors is productive Reports on 
of much harm in some schools. I have regularly observed unpaid uf 

monitors put in charge of classes or of divisions in desks, EduS*. 
where the teacher paid no attention to the work of these monitors, — 
much less gave it due supervision, and where, as a result, the time of Macmillan 
both monitor and pupils was little better than wasted. The monitors 
have but a vague idea of what they should do. One would expect Inspector. 
even the most unreflecting teacher to see that the monitors cannot JMstowel. 
teach unless they are shown how, and that a little time spent in. 
showing them what to do will be repaid with interest. Then, these Monitor*, 
monitors often got too much work. I have on various occasions seen 
one teaching three consecutive half-hours. And again, these monitors 
do not receive an adequate return for the work thev do. They should 
get at least our good extra lesson daily; but, in most cases, they get 
no return whatever for their teaching. As far as possible, also, only 
those who are observed to be fairly useful when in charge of a class 
should be employed in teaching. An unsuitable division of work 
should also be avoided. A teacher, e.g. t should not devote a whole 
half-hour to the Dictation of one class or two, while two or three 
unpaid monitors have charge of the rest of the school, and of much 
the more important part of the work. 

Reading is taught with only moderate success. Reading with ex- Reading, 
pression is hardly ever met with. The style is apt to be monotonous, 
too fast, especially in the lowest and highest classes ; while the stops 
are often partially or wholly disregarded, even in Sixth class. 

Explanation docs not, as a rule, receive intelligent treatment. Explasa- 
Teackers might he supposed to sec the value and, in many cases, the tlou - 
necessity of giving a brief outline of the lesson to begin with, but I 
have never, as far as I remember, seen this attempted. I have often 
met with a Sixth class perfectly ignorant of what they were reading 
about, and have been repeatedly told, for instance, that 
Magna Charta was a king of England, while Sixth Class 
second year pupils have sometimes doubts as to whether 
tho Catacombs arc not a strange kind of quadruped. A 
common and evil practice in teaching is merely asking the meaning 
of detached words, and paying no heed to the context. I may here 
refer to the use of unauthorised compilations, which do much harm. 

These give the difficult words found in the lessons, with their mean- 
ings; the pupils learn off the latter by rote, but little or no attention 
is paid to the meaning of entire clauses or sentences. I do not meet 
with one Sixth class pupil in a hundred who knows the meaning of 
“ The tone of his correspondence was exulting.” They have learned, 
as a rule, that correspondence is letter-writing, but they have not the 
faintest idea of the meaning of the sentence. Of real explanation 
there is very little, and in some schools there is none of any sort, 
borne teachers give quite too little time to read- 

hig, and there is no< time for explanation ; what 

passes for this consists in the pupils learning sometimes, 
as. a Home Lesson, the meanings of the more diffic ult words, and being 
heard these at the time for Home Lessons. The result is that pupils 
frequently inform you that “ finery on the back ” is '* rubbing on the 
hack ” ; that “ silks and satins put out the kitchen fire because they 
make such a blazo ” ; and that the clause “ Columbus found himself 
an object of execration " means “ it was lie that discovered America/ 

Indeed, no one without experience of it would believe what astonishing 
nonsense is regularly uttered even in the highest classes. 

M 2 
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Reports on Thera is much good penmanship in the district, yet far too little 
National ° f attention is, generally, paid’ to tlio subject. Want of time is the usual 
Etlucutiou. excuse, but some time should be found to look after the writing. Iu 

Jfr “ many schools the teacher never seems to go through the desks at this 

Macmillan , lesson ; the copies arc hurriedly looked at, at the end of the lesson or 
District '* at play-hour, or perhaps the noxt morning ; the word “ Good ” or 
inspector. “ ]3ad ” or “ Middling ” is entered, or perhaps a number of marks, 
Lietowul. four, six, seven, or so, as the case may bo, or, moro frequently, no 

Writing, mark is made at all. The pupil’s faults are not pointed out, and so, 

his attention not being drawn to the mistakes he makes, he makes no 
progress, and indeed often deteriorates, especially when he gets to the 
higher classes, where less time is usually devoted to penmanship. 

Letter-writing is mostly of very indifferent quality. Here the great 
fault committed by teachers is in keeping the pupils always writing 
out copies of letters dictated to them, or taken out of a book. This is 
of course necessary at first, but in many cases nothing elso is done. 
The result is that tlio pupil has no power of expressing his own 
thoughts, and therefore, if lie is set to write a letter on an unfamiliar 
subject, he is likely to break down altogether. 

Punctuation lias hitherto received very little attention, even in 
Sixth class ; but better tilings may soon, I hope, be looked for in this 
respect. 

Much of the careless and untidy work done at Writing lessons in 
school and as a homo task is due, in my opinion, to the worthless 
nature of the exorcise books used. Most of the schools now use the 
exercise books supplied by the Board, but in the majority these books 
were, and in many still are, obtained from local parties. In these the 
paper is usually of very inferior quality; on such paper it is next 
to impossible to do neat, tidy work, and the use of such books lias, 
undoubtedly, boon injurious in this way. 

Here, also, I may mention that the supply of slates is, in a number 
of schools, wholly insufficient. Ono sometimes sees a lot of young 
pupils writing on wretched little pieces of slate, perhaps an inch 
broad or in the shape of a triangle, and these, too, very likely 
unruled. 

Arithmetic. In Arithmetic the great majority of the pupils examined pass, and 
in numerous schools the work is done in a very creditable manner. 
But in very many the children are neither neat nor expeditious 
workers, and the method of teaching the subject is often open to 
animadversion. It is a common thing to see a floor lesson to the 
senior division conducted in this manner. Teacher gives out printed 
cards to the pupils, who work at these until the time is nearly up, 
when they are examined (the teacher in the meantime doing nothing 
but superintending or looking at an occasional slate); or else the 
teacher reads a sum to each class out of the book, and examines the 
slates when all are done. The blackboard is but seldom used, and 
when it is used, the explanation is of the baldest character. This js 
not teaching at all, yet it is undoubtedly the usual practice in many 
schools at the floor lesson in Arithmetic. In other schools, too much 
tune is wasted by the teacher teaching the pupils singly, pointing out 
each pupil s faults, and correcting the same error perhaps several times 
over, instead of doing the process once for all on the blackboard. 

Neat methods of working sums are too often neglected. In a sum 
m Simple Proportion, e.g ., where the first and second terms are small 
or moderately small numbers, and the third a sum of money, it is tlifl 
almost invariable custom to reduce the third tern to its lowest 
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denomincation, and then reduce back again after multiplying by the R ports on 
second term and dividing by the first, though it might have been much . Sto ‘ e of 
more quickly done without any reduction. If the third term is, say, EducTtbn. 
£75 12s. 6 cl., this is always brought to pence instead of to sixpences, — 
or even half-crowns. Contraction is often not employed in working Macmfllan, 
Proportion ; indeed, I have been told, even by experienced teachers, 
that they thought it too hard for Junior Fifth pupils — or perhaps inspector. 
even for Senior Fifth — to understand. Again, in questions such Listowel. 
as expressing one quantity as the decimal of another, and in division 
of decimals, dozens of superfluous ciphers are often set down, so that 
time is wasted, and the pupil sometimes gets confused in the work. 

Mental Arithmetic is, in most schools, greatly neglected. Indeed, 
the slowness with which Fifth and Sixth class pupils perform even 
the simplest mental calculations is at all times nothing less than 
painful. 

The answering in Grammar is far from satisfactory, and the failures Grammar, 
are very numerous, even in schools where the pupils acquit themselves 
with credit in other subjects. One of the chief causes of 
this is the small amount of time bestowed upon tlie subject. 

Much knowledge of Grammar can hardly be looked for 
when only two half-hours in tha week are allotted to the teaching of it. 

Much of the teaching is, however, of very little value. What the 
pupils have to learn is, first, how to distinguish intelligently the parts 
of speech, and then to understand the construction, and grasp the 
meaning, of a sentence. Neither of these things is properly taught. 

The questions on the parts of speech are always the same, and the 
answers are given without the least thought. “ Why is so-and-so an 
Adjective?” “ Because it qualifies a Norm.” Or, worse, “ Because 
an Adjective is a word that qualifies a Noun.” “ Why is so-and-so 
a Verb?’' “Because it signifies action.” Or, “A Verb is a 
word that signifies action." A palpable Adjective may be 
parsed as a Noun : tlie pupil, asked why it is a Noun, rhymes off at 
once, “A Noun is the name of something.” Very often the Third 
class children have got the idea into their heads that two Adjectives 
cannot go together, and so they make the first a Noun or a Verb, and 
yet they must have been doing this all the year. Not ill five cases 
out of fifty do I find pupils in Third or Fourth classes to point out 
the Noun for which a pronoun stands. I find common, also, an in- 
ability in the pupils to construct even the simplest sentences, e.y., to 
construct a sentence with an Adverb qualifying a Verb, or one with a 
Noun governed by a transitive Verb. I have even met cases where 
not one of a large Fifth class could put in an Adverb qualifying 
“reads” in the sentence “John reads his lesson.” Yet the building 
np of sentences in this way would be of great use to the pupil in break- 
ing up others and seeing wliat the construction is. 

The percentage of passes in Geography is fairly high. Many of the G h 
failures here, too, are due to the very limited time which is often 
devoted to the subject. Sometimes, again, the pupils get too much 
text-book, and too little map or atlas, and they are lamentably deficient 
hi exactness in using the map. Children frequently do much of their 
map-work by themselves or in charge of unpaid monitors, and very 
careless pointing is accepted, so long as the pointer is somewhere about 
the right place. Often, for example, when a Fifth class first-stage 
pupil is asked to show the Tlieiss, he repeats at once “ the Theiss from 
the Carpathians,” and then begins near the Black Forest and works 
round to Hungary. Or, if asked to show the Dal, he rhymes off “ the 
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Reports on Dal rises in the Scandinavian mountains,” and then starts at tlie 
Natiouaf ° f Tornea.' It is a common thing to see rivers carried over mountain 
Education, chains. In Sixth class especially, the pupils are slow and inaccurate 
^ ” at the maps. I have on various occasions met with Sixth class pupils 
Macmillan , who will tell at once the “ Ochil Hills in Perth,” “ Cheltenham in 
'Bi&trict ' A ' Gloucestershire,” or “ the Kent flows into Morecamhe Bay,” and yet 
inspector, they will go away from the map without having shown any one of 
Lis to wet, these three places. 

The use of the globe in teaching the elements of Mathematical 
Geography appears almost unknown. 

Agriculture. Agriculture is seldom, as far as my experience goes, treated in a 
manner calculated to open the minds of the pupils or to make them 
take an interest in it. The usual method is for the pupils, either 
at home or in school, to prepare a certain portion. Where the staff is 
larger, the whole class may road a portion, going over it sometimes 
several times. Then the teacher questions on this portion, putting 
his questions nearly, perhaps exactly, in the words of the hook, and 
getting in answer a portion of the text — often the answer is the whole 
sentence containing question and answer. I have not often heard 
sensible explanation of the lesson in Agriculture. The result is 
obvious. If the questions put at the Results examination are worded 
in a different way from that to which the pupils are used, or so 
couched that they cannot be answered without understanding the 
point treated of, there is failure more or less complete. 

Spraying. Farmers here have benefited by the spraying of tlic potatoes, and by 
the increasing use of new and improved implements and machines; 
but the teaching of Agriculture has apparently had little effect in 
reducing three great evils. There is excessive waste in the manage- 
ment of manure ; the amount of weeds allowed to shed then seed is 
enormous ; and tramp-cocks of hay are allowed to remain far too long 
in the meadows. 

Needle- In a number of schools the proficiency in Needlework is very credit- 
work. able, and excellent work of all kinds is turned out. In some, the 

pupils’ acquirements are far below the standard, and in a great many, 
bare mediocrity is reached. In these schools, everything is carelessly 
and irregularly done, and both teachers and pupils appear to think it 
sufficient if the latter can do, in any fashion, the tasks assigned to 
them. There is a very large proportion of bare passes given in tins 
district in this branch. In Darning, and still more in Cutting-out, 
the results are often more peculiar than satisfactory. 

The alternative scheme is practically unknown in this district, 
infanta’ Object Lessons are, I regret to say, generally conducted in a very 
oterdsea. unsatisfactory manner. Most of the teacher's have but a vague idea-— 
if any — of how these lessons are to be given, though I look for improve- 
ment in this respect soon, as many of them have been getting text- 
books on the subject. Charts, such as Oliver and Boyd’s, are very 
useful, while a pen, a pointer, a knife, a boy’s cap, etc., are all good 
material for a lesson. The lessons I see attempted are, as a rule, 
quite too brief, and are very confused; both facts showing that the 
teacher had not drawn up any notes, nor made any preparation for 
the lesson. The chart of 100 animals is generally employed for the 
Object Lessons, though it could easily be improved on; and there is 
quite too little illustration. The lesson is often left to a monitor or 
other senior pupil, who merely names the animals on the chart, or else 
supplements the names with such information as that “ the cow giyea 
milk and leather,” or “ the sheep gives wool.” Elementary Drawing 
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is taken up in a few schools, but I have never seen any instruction Reports on 
given in the subject, and the pupils gain no benefit whatever. Better JJ* ?“*' of 
results are attained in the use of the ball-frame; though here again. Eviration, 
from want of sufficient practice, or through being left too much to un- Jf ~ 
paid or other monitors, the answering is often slow and deficient in Macmillan, 
intelligence. mtrtit 

Very few extra branches are taught in this district. Drawing is inspector. 
taken lip in nine schools, and Singing in six. The proficiency dis- Li<ttowel 
played in the former subject is generally low, in some cases very much Extra" 
so, but it is better in the Singing. Some teachers presented pupils in hraucht s. 
Algebra and Geometry j iu Algebra the majority of the pupils gener- 
ally passed, but Geometry was not intellectually taught. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. Macmillan, Jun. 


General Report on Tipperary District by Mr. A. P. Mohgajt, b.a., ^ir.A.r. 

rv. . . , T . Morgan, 

District Inspector. bjl., 

1 District 

Inspector. 

Tipperary, January, 1S99. Tipperaiy 

Gentlemen, — -In accordance with your instructions, I beg to 
submit the following General Report on the district, of which I have 
been in charge from 1st January, 1897. 

The schools in the district are almost equally divided between the The 
Astern portion of County Limerick and the south-western Strict, 
comer of Comity Tipperaiy ; there are also six schools in 
County Cork. The only town of any importance in the district is 
tJie centre, Tipperary. The great majority of the schools are situated 
111 small villages, or rural localities, and are attended almost exclu- 
sively by the children of farmers and labourers. As this “part of 
Ireland is nearly all pasture land of rich quality, there is little occupa- 
tion at farm work for the children, and their parents are generally 
m comfortable circumstances. The attendance in the higher classes 
is, as a natural result, more regular than in most country districts, 
and a large proportion of the pupils remain at school until they reach 
the Sixth Class, many of them remaining for two or three years in 
that class. In one large school on my first visit, I found one “ pupil ” 
of twenty-two, and nineteen others over eighteen years of age on 
the rolls. The percentage of pupils presented for examination in 
®kth Class in this district is double that for Ireland generally. 

The number of schools is thoroughly adequate to the wants of the BjiMlngs. 
population, but in a few cases the existing buildings require enlarge- 
ment. A small number of the school-houses are in a bad slate of • 
repair. Many are kept, both internally and externally, with extreme 
of taste, and frequently of cleanliness. It is most unusual 
to see a playground planted with shrubs or flowers, or to see tho 
walls of the schoolroom enlivened with interesting illustrations. 
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Reports on The mostseriousdefect in connection with the school-buildings is the 
Nattomd 0< frequent absence of out-offices, especially in County Tipperary schools. 
Education. Managers have, in conversation with me, referred with justifiable 
Mr ~7~p pride to the prosperous condition of their parishioners allowing of a 
Morgan, ' long stay at school by the children, and yet have not seemed to feel 
District called upon to provide out-offices for schools situated on the side of 
inspector, public roads, and attended by well-grown boys and girls. Threats of 
Tipperary, withdrawal of grants have been in some cases efficacious in remedy- 
ing this grave uefect, but there are still over twenty schools in which 
this omission, so serious from sanitary and other aspects, has nob 
yet been rectified. 

Cloudiness. Great room for improvement in the cleanliness of schoolrooais 
exists. When cliildren see their schoolroom walls covered with dust 
and cobwebs, and the floor seldom cleaned, il is only natural to 
suppose that they should com© to the conclusion that the cleanliness 
of a room is a matter of little importance. At a number of in- 
cidental visits, I liavo been obliged to direct attention to the dirty 
and untidy state of the schoolrooms. 

Heating. Though the teachers are responsible for the cleanliness of the 
schools, they cannot be held solely accountable for the 
frequent absence of fires during the winter months. On one 
very cold day, I called at two boys’ schools, both in close proximity 
to the residence of the manager, and found no' fires lighted, and the 
attendance of the pupils comparatively small. In each case the . 
teacher accounted for the small attendance by saying that many 
of the children were suffering from bad colds. In two other schools 
in the district no fires were lighted during the whole of the past 
winter. 

Teachers. The teachers vary in the success with which they carry 
out the duties of their position. Most of them, as might 
be expected, direct their attention during the school year 
to earning the largest possible sum of results fees at the 
annual examination. It is, in my opinion, to the existing 
system of individual examination that the misdirection of their 
efforts is due. I have no doubt that if portion of the teachers’ in- 
comes depended on the preservation of order and cleanliness in their 
schools, and the development of the intelligence of their pupils, they 
would succeed in meriting as much approbation as the obtaining of 
80 or 90 per cent, of “ passes " in tests of memory, or mechanical 
arithmetical skill at present receives. Most of, the schools in the 
district are large, and a comfortable position, is afforded to the 
teachers by their official income, which some of them further add to 
by holding farms of varied extent. I have heard a saying quoted that 
u A good fanner makes a bad teacher,” and if the converse of 
this always holds true, then some teachers of this class must be very 
good farmers. 

Resiliences. The number of official residences built by Board of Works loan is 
nob large, and might with advantage be increased, as the teachers 
of at least thirty schools in the district reside over two miles from 
their schools, and some of them live even seven or eight miles away. 
Develop- Little encouragement is given to the teachers to develop the in- 
jnont of f teliigence of their pupils. Year by year the details which will enable 
mu. igence. chpjjj-en to pass in the various subjects of the Results Programme 
become more minutely defined. As the teacher’s progress in classifi- 
cation, and income depend largely on the marks obtained at the 
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annual Results Examination, lie devotes liis attention to ensuring ^s^ta^f 
the possession by all likely to make the necessary number of attend- ° 

auces of the requisite minimum of infonna.tion in each subject. In Education* 
consequence the children pass from class to class without any develop- Mr ~J~p. 
msnt of their powers of observation, comparison, and reflection. jj»j<jnn, 

What is required to give teachers an opportunity of developing nutria 
ilia intelligence of their pupils is a broadening of the Programme, if * 1 *’ 01 ' 
and a curtailment of its requirements in several branches. Tins y ' 
could be done by grouping the Programme for two or more classes 
in some subjects, aud allowing a more extensive range from which 
the teachers could select those subjects most suitable from the size 
or local circumstances of their schools. Payment by individual 
answering should bo abolished; encouragement would thus bo given 
to class-teaching. 

It appears to bo an accepted fact amongst most educational autho- 
rities that the intelligence of children can best be developed by the 
heuristic method of teaching, or the art of making children discover 
things for themselves. Elementary science teaching of a practical 
character has thus become a subject in the curriculum of primary 
schools in most Continental countries — oven in far-distant Finland, 
two hours in country schools, and in town schools five or six hours 
weekly, arc devoted to this subject. I consider that the teaching of 
some elementary science, preceded in the junior classes by a series of 
suitable object lessons, should be made obligatory in all schools. 

The introduction of a variety of reading books, any of which can Reading, 
ba used at the teacher's discretion, has done something to improve 
the children’s knowledge of what they read. The contents are 
generally of a character more interesting to young people than the 
selections contained in the reading-books- published by the Com- 
missioners. Teachers, now that they will not be paid results fees 
unless their pupils understand tho meanings of the words and phrases 
of the lesson read, bestow much greater care than heretofore to this 
part of the Programme. Most teachers, however, consider that a 
child understands the meaning of a word, or, at least, that he should 
get credit from an Inspector for understanding it, if he can. substitute 
for the original word a synonym of equal, or, perhaps, more obscure 

signification. 

Poetry is repeated in many schools in a monotonous tone, and 
very frequently with great inaccuracy. While there is no grant 
attached to proficiency in Recitation, it is useless to expect that, 
except in the very best schools, attention will be paid to distinctness 
of speech and correct phrasing. 

Speaking generally, satisfactory results are obtained in Writing. Writing 
Where intelligent supervision has been exercised during the year, 
the specimens of Penmanship executed on the day of examination 
are creditable. I find that the copy-books written in Second and 
Third Classes during the year are, in many eases, simply scribbled, 
and afford complete evidence that the Writing lessons in these 
classes have been carried on without any attention from the teacher. * 

Tho letters written by the Fifth and Sixth classes show that the 
correct form and suitable endings have been acquired by the pupils. 

In Sixth class it would seem from the number of letters written 
vdth each line in a sloping direction, that sufficient practice is not 
given in Writing on unruled paper. 
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Reports on Although some two hours, or two and a-half, of the weekly school 
National* ° f ^ mo are j ^ 11 rule, devoted to the teaching of Grammar, very little per- 
Education, mauent advantage is gained by the pupils from their instruction in 
~ p this subject. The memory alone is .appealed to, and intelligent teach- 


Morgan. mg is very rare. 

District. It is not at all unusual to find pupils in [Fifth or Sixth class who 

inspector, have “ passed ” in the Parsing test, commit such errors in their 
Tipperary, letters as “ There does be,” “ He have,” “ I seen,” etc. 

Grammar. The teaching of this subject might very well begin in Fourth class, 
where the present Third class Programme would be quite sufficient. 
That sub-head of the Programme requiring some knowledge of 
Latin roots and prefixes, might, with advantage, be replaced by 
simple tysts in word-building. This latter exercise would be more 
interesting to children, and would do something towards developing 
their intelligence. 

Geography. Geography is another subject in which little teaching is done. 

Lists of countries, capes, rivers, lakes, etc., are learned by rote from 
the text-book, and the children have some idea, not always very 
definite, of their position on the map. When questions are asked, 
which though testing their intelligence, may be outside their strictly 
detailed Programme, such as to draw the pointer along the course 
of a river from its mouth to- its source, or to compare the size and 
products of different countries, the answers given are nearly always 
incorrect. 

Arithmetic. A greater portion of the time spent at school is devoted in all 
schools to Arithmetic than to any other subject. In the junior 
classes the work done is very fair, as children cannot well be taught 
the simple rules without some- explanation and illustration on tl. ; 
blackboard. 

In the higher classes the pupils work throughout the year at cards 
approximating as closely as possible to- those Avitli which they will be 
tested on the day of the examination. At incidental visits, I find 
in nino out of ten cases boys or girls in Sixth class at work at 
questions in “ Stocks,” the answers to which they can bring out 
correctly, though not one in the class has the least idea of ^ what 
“ Stock ” means. The answer generally given when the question is 
asked is, “ £100 stock means <£100 worth of cattle,” or, in a school 
where book-keeping is taught, “ Stock means what I have on hands 
when commencing business.” Then, again, complex questions in 
Fractions will be worked correctly by pupils who have not the least 
idea how they Avould find three-fourths of their slate ,or five-twelfths 
of the twelve-inch rider they may have in their hands. 

Menial Of the six or eight hours devoted weekly to Arithmetic, very little 
calculate n. time is spent at Mental Calculation. In some schools the teachers 
have told me that they never give the pupils any practice at . this 
mo-st important branch. Yet there is, with the exception of Read- 
ing and Writing, no other subject of the Programme instruction m 
which would prove of more benefit in after life to children attending 
National schools. 


The number of schools in which Drawing is taught is fairly large. 
Of the thirty in which instruction is given, class-teaching of the 
subject is adopted in about twenty. In the- remaining schools, noij 
withstanding my recommendation that charts or the blackboard 
should be used, the teachers adhere to the plan of setting their pupils 
to draw in books, one side of each page of which is occupied by the 
pattern to be copied, exactly the same size on the remaining hair. 
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Where this latter system prevails there cannot be said to be much Reports on 
training for the eye, and it is also much more productive of measur- jjatfonaf ° f 
ing. I would suggest that the examination test should be altered so Kducation. 
as to make Drawing from the chart or blackboard compulsory. „ ~X~i> 

“lb ought to bo regarded as part of the normal function of the ilor.jan, 
teacher in a primary school to teach the elements of Vocal Music to Strict 
the pupils, and the school in which Vocal Music is not taught should iwptctor. 
certainly bo the exception." This expression of opinion by the ** i PP erar y- 
members of the recent Commission on Manual and Practical Instruc- Singing, 
tion is followed by statistics, showing that in 99 • 8 per cent, of 
English, and 96 • 6 per cent, of Scotch schools, Singing is taught, 
while in Ireland instruction is given in only 14 4 per cent. In this 
district Singing is taught in only eighteen schools, though I believe 
the number would bo increased fourfold but for the difficulty of 
obtaining a certificate, and the absence of a grant for Singing by ear. 

Needlework is well taught in most schools. In a gradually decreas- Nee»lle- 
ing number the alternative Industrial scheme is taken up. The Com- work * 
position exercises in such schools are generally of poor quality. 

Except in two schools where Cottage Gardening is taught, instruc- Agriculture, 
tion in Agriculture is accompanied by no practical illustrations, and 
is addressed altogether to the memory of the pupils. It would,’ 
indeed, be extremely difficult, if nob impossible, for teachers, the 
majority of whom have no practical acquaintance with the subject, 
to explain properly the many and varied tillage operations, methods 
of feeding, and caring live st< „k, etc., treated cf in the manual — 
“Introduction to Practical Fanning." If instruction in Practical 
Farming should bo eliminated from the Programme of elementary 
schools, and taken under the care of a Board of Agriculture, or the 
new County Councils, a course of simple lessons in natural science, 
accompanied by suitable illustrations and experiments, would probably 
prove of great service to the children in National schools b} r accustom- 
ing them to observe the phenomena and principles which are con- 
nected with the science of Agriculture. 

During the past summer a special course of instruction in Cookery Cookery, 
was given in three schools, in all of which the pupils took the greatest 
interest iu the practical lessons, and at the end of the series, showed 
how much they had benefited from them. The simplest culinary 
appliances were used, and the work was done in ordinary school- 
rooms. In one of the Convent schools, instruction in this subject 
lias been given for some years past. The animated intelligence to be 
observed amongst a class of well-taught girls engaged at this useful 
branch, affords a marked contrast to the wooden expression prevailing 
in the same class when involved amidst the intricacies cf syntax 
or decimals. 

Book-keeping is taught in a fair number of schools, but I cannot q , 0 l- 
say with any marked success. The Programme might very reason- keeping 
ably terminate at wliat is now prescribed for the Fifth class Second 
Stage. At least ninety-nine per cent, of the pupils who are taught 
this subject, oven if they procure employment as shop assistants or 
junior clerks, will not require any further knowledge than the dis- 
tiRction between the debtor and creditor sides of an account. 

■A-t my first round of examination, I found boys presented in other 
Geometry and Mensuration in a large number of schools, some of extras, 
which were remarkable for anything hut excellence in other respects. 

With very few exceptions, the teaching of this subject is worthless. 

It is difficult for boys whose reasoning powers receive so little 
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Reports on 
ilia Scat* of 
National 
Education, 

Jlfr. A. R 
2Iur<inn, 

Ji.A .. 

District 

Inspector. 

Tipperary. 


Inspection 
and exami- 
nation. 


encouragement under tlic mechanical system of teaching other subjects 
brought about by tlio Results system, to follow th© logic of Euclid, 
and where they are required in addition to know something cf 
Mensuration, it is not surprising that the number who reach the 
pass standard is so small. Many teachers seemed to have an idea 
that the mere fact of presenting boys in Geometry or Algebra placed 
their schools in a higher grade than those where these subjects were 
not attempted, and I found boys presented iii Geometry by 
some such teachers, who failed in Reading, Writing, or Arithmetic, 
and, occasionally, in all three. 

Very few pupils are presented for examination in other subjects. 
Most intelligent teachers find that their energies are sufficiently 
taxed by endeavouring to meet tlio requirements of the Results Pro- 
gramme in ordinary subjects. 

My experience quite coincides with that of most Inspectors for 
somo years past, that as long hr the present system of testing the 
valuo of schools by individual examination exists, it is quite impos- 
sible for us to devote sufficient time to insjurtinn. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. V. Morgan, District Inspector. 


jfr. Tmac General Report on the You glial District, by Ml*. Isaac Craig, E.A., 
DiiirM' 4 '' District Inspector. 

2 mi tec tor. 

Vuu^iiai. Yougha-1, December, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of 
the Commissioners, my General Report on this district, of which 
Youghal is tlio official centre, and of which I have been in charge 
since January, 1S9T. 

Extent of The limits of the distinct have imdergonc no alteration since May, 
district. 1888. It embraces the western portion of County Waterford, and 
the eastern part of County Cork. A line drawn from Modeligo to 
Mine Head wo-uld coincide with its eastern boundary, while the 
Knoukmealdown. range and the sea are its limits on the north and 
south. 

Occupa- The people are employed almost wholly at agricultural pursuits, 
tiona. there being no manufacturing industry of any importance. Along 
tho seaboard and in the neighbourhood of the Black water, fishing is 
added to farming as a means of livelihood, but there is no 
peculiarity in th© employment of th© people, which could tend 
materially to affect the attendance of the pupils. Queenstown, 
Midleton, Youghal, Lismore, Cappoquin, Tallow, and Killeagh are 
its chief business centres. 

Schools. There are schools conducted by the Christian Brothers a* - Midlo- 
ton, Youghal, and Lismore, and one or two small non-National 
schools exist, but it is to schools under the National Board that the 
bulk of the population logics for the supply of its educational wants. 
Tlicro are at present 130 of these in operation, one, Castlemartyr 
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year. 


ig severed its connection with the Board during 
may he classed as follows: — 

the past Reports <>u 
the Stale of 
National 

Ordinary schools 

. ue 

Education, 

Convent 

9 

Mr. Isaac 

Monastery 

2 

Craig , B.A., 
District 

Poor Law Union . 

3 

Inspector. 

Youghal. 

Total 

. 130 

Classifka- 


Of theso forty-two are attended exclusively by boys, forty-one by schools, 
girls, forty-three by both males and females, and four are Infant 
schools, with a separate staff of teachers. Tliirby-seven schools are 
vested in trustees, twelve in the Commissioners, and the remainder 
are non-vested. 

They are, taken as a whole, within, easy reach of the population Accorcrao- 
in all portions of the district, and the space accommodation is also <lDtion > &c - 
as a rule satisfactory, having regard to the normal attendance of 
the pupils. I know of only one locality where a school is needed, 
viz., Kiely’s Cross, half-way between Youghal and Diuigarvan, and 
application for aid to build has already been made in this case. 

The school-houses are, generally speaking, serviceable buildings, Building.', 
with adequate provisions for sanitation, ventilation, and warmth. &c * 

They are suitably furnished and equipped with all modem con- 
veniences, but one rarely sees an attempt to cultivate flowers and 
shrubs in the school grounds, or to render them otherwise attractive 
in appearance. 

Residences are attached to thirty-nine schools, but only nineteen Residences, 
of theso were built by loan or grant from the State. 

I believe that, talcing them as a body, the Managers act as if Managers, 
they had the interests of the schools at heart. They visit them 
frequently, and do all that personal influence can do, towards induc- 
ing the parents to send their children to school as regularly as possible. 

In a considerable number of cases, the patron supplements the 
income of the school by an endowment. 

The Teachers are zealous and conscientious in the discharge of Teachers, 
their duties, and adopt, with apparent willingness, any suggestion 
which I may, from time to time, find it my duty to offer. Many 
of them are excellent schoolkeepers, and by far the greater number 
are good. Attempts at deception or falsification of accounts rarely 
come under my notice. The following table shows the classification 
of the teachers — Convent schools (paid by capitation) and Poor Law Classifica- 
Union schools being excluded : - 


Class. 

Males. 

FEMALES. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

I*. . 

0 

1 

11 

1 

I*. . 

9 

3 

6 

G 

IL • • . . . 

24 

13 

25 

6 

hi . . 

20 

8 

14 

15 

Total, 

02 

25 

GO 

:8 


tion of 
Teachers. 


seventeen 't>h® r ®fel»aSaIteint 
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Reports on sixteen in Our Lady of Mercy, and five in the Church of Ireland 
National ° f Training College. Viewed as a whole, the classification, is high, 
Education, though it is still a subject of regret that, out of 171 teachers, 104, or 
jfr i^Ta- about 61 per cent., remain untrained. Year by year, however, the 
Craig^RA., number of untrained teachers is rapidly diminishing, and progress 
Investor, in this respect is so encouraging, one is led to hope, that in the near 
Youghal. future tho untrained will be the exception and not the rule. 

- — Tlio number of monitors in this district is seventy-five, twelve 
Monitors, an( j sixty-tlireo females. I boliove that the teachers do their 

best to train these efficiently, and some attain very creditable results. 
At Easter, 1898, twelve Third year monitors were examined, and 
only one failed. Out of nineteen Fifth year monitors examined at 
the same time, only one failed to obtain classification. They are, 
generally, well prepared in tlie course of study prescribed for each 
year, but many of them do nob receive sufficient training in the 
practical methods of teaching. The new regulations, limiting the 
number of monitorial appointments, is a step in the right direction, 
as the present supply is excessive. 

Discipline Discipline is well enforced, and good order is maintained. Most 
nnd order, of the teachers appreciate the necessity of fostering habits of self- 
reliance and independence of character, and recognise the fact that 
this is quite as important as preparation in the subjects of the 
Results Programme. Nothing determines the efficiency of a school 
inoro than its discipline, and in the generality of them the children 
are taught to be polite, to obey order’s promptly, and to speak 
distinctly. At tho Results Examinations, prompting and copying 
are very rarely met with. 

Att-indimce. Here, as elsewhere, irregularity of attendance is a. general com- 
plaint. During March and April, while tho spring work is being 
carried on, and again, in August, September, and October, at the 
time of harvest and digging-out of potatoes, tho attendance is always 
low. Although last winter was exceedingly mild, and the spring 
and summer remarkably fine, yet epidemics were prevalent in one 
part or another of tho district. These causes, combined with the 
indifference of some parents, retarded progress to a considerable 
General extent. Notwithstanding these hindrances, I find the general 
results of character of the answering at Results Examinations to he fairly 
satisfactory. 

Efficiency The Workliouso schools are those of Midi ©ton, Youghal, and Lis- 
J 0 ,2J r ’ more Poor Law Unions, all, except the latter* having a male and 

schools. female department. The Programme of examination in these is the 

same as that prescribed for ordinary school's, and the proficiency of 
the pupils is equal to that of the corresponding classes in. other 
National schools. 


Efficiency 
of Convent 
and 

Monastery 

schools. 


The nine Convent schools have a very large attendance. They 
are conducted with energy and success, while the children trained 
in them are remarkable for gentleness of manner, obedience, and a 
regard for neatness and order. Music and Drawing are taught in 
each ; the Tonic-Sol-Fa system is carried out in the convents afc 
Queenstown and Youghal with more than marked success. Cookery 
so important a branch of female industrial instruction, is taught in 
the Mi diet on, Queenstown, and Youghal Convent schools. The 
aim is to teach the girls to do plain, homely cooking, and to use those 
materials which can he bought at a cheap rate, so as to convert them 
into inviting and nourishing food. Laundry work has recently been 
introduced at Youghal Convent, and handloom weaving has been 
for many years in existence at Queenstown. Here, about thirteen 
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looms are employed in the manufacture of linen for towelling, diaper, Reports on 
and handkerchiefs, etc., and an Industrial Class in connection with ^vionaf ° f 
the same is in operation for the past year. The Industrial depart- liducatioa. 
menb at Youghal Convent occupies itself solely with the production ^ ^~ c 
of the beautiful lace which bears its name, so widely known and craft, h.a., 
admired. District 

mi ^ Inspector. 

The Monastery schools at Queenstown are at present conducted Youghal. 
in most unsuitable buildings, and their efficiency is much unpaired. — 
Notwithstanding, the organization is good, and the proficiency of the 
classes high. Steps are being taken to have new and commodious 
houses erected. 


Of the 116 ordinary schools in operation, soventy-two may be Efficiency 
classed as good, or very fair, thirty-four as middling, aud ten as bad. of ordinary 

In the junior classes, tlio Reading is intelligent. Mechanical sch ° o18 * 
difficulties have been mastered, and the children read in a natural 
tone. It is in the Fourth and higher classes that there is, in my 
opinion, most room for improvement. Here, although in the 
majority of cases, verbal accuracy, .and even fluency, have been 
secured, the Reading is wanting in intelligence and emphasis, aud 
explanation, although receiving more attention now than ever, is * 
still defective. A main cause of this is, I believe, the largo 
amount of reading matter wnicn has to be gone through in the 
seven or eight months, during which the children of country schools 
attend with any degree of regularity. 

Penmanship is taught with very fair success. The results in Writing, 
different schools arc of coursu various, but failure to teach children 
to mite well may at once bo attributed to want of proper super- 
vision on tlio part of the teacher. Letter-writing continues to 
improve, and I have noticed that greater* care is being taken with 
the written exercises done at home dining the year. They appear 
to be more carefully selected, neatly executed, and in the main to 
be thoroughly corrected. 

Arithmetic receives a large amount of time and attention, but Arithmetic, 
the instruction in this subject scorns too often to resolve itself into 
the mere working out of sums by mechanical routine, before the 
prindples of the subject have been sufficiently explained. Conse- 
quently, in the higher classes, where reasoning is essential, failures 
are met with, which would not occur, had the pupil mastered the 
principle involved. Amongst the juniors, failures may be attributed 
in all eases to imperfect knowledge of the tables. Mental calculation 
is rarely satisfactory. Knowing that it leads to speed and accuracy 
m the work oor paper, and is so necessary in every-day life, I in- 
variably test the classes in this branch, and find that increased atten- 
tion is now being given to it. The need of a suitable text-book on 
Mental Arithmetic was for a long time felt, but some excellent ones 
are now on the list of books sanctioned by the Commissioners. 

Spelling is good in the junior classes, where the examination is SpeUing> 
an oral one. Fa-ilures are numerous enough in the Third and Fourth, 
but not in the higher classes. 

The most difficult subject on the Programme is Grammar, and the Grammar, 
results in it are good, bad, or indifferent, according to the capacity 
°f the teacher. In some cases it is little better than mere guess- 
work, simply because in learning it the children, juniors especially, 
are taught to depend more upon the memory than upon the intelli- 
gence. They learn by rote the definitions of the different parts of 
^eech, etc., but fail to apply those when asked to do so. When 
Parsing is done on paper, mistakes are too frequent in spelling such 
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Youghal. 

Geography. 


Agriculture. 


Needle- 

work. 


Book- 

keeping. 


Vocal 

music. 


Drawing. 


Extras. 


Develon- 

raeut of 

general 

intelligence. 


words as plural, nominative, etc., and this even in cases where the 
Parsing is correct. One cause of this may be, that during the year, 
sufficient Parsing on paper is not done. 

The proficiency in Geography is pretty fair, though I notice at 
incidental visits, that there is little aim at systematic teaching. 
Globes are rarely used, and a lesson in Geography is seldom made 
interesting to the pupils. In the Third Class, very few children can 
point out the cardinal points with reference to the position, of their 
schoolrooms, or, if they are able to do so, can give a reason for their 
answer. In this class, Map-pointing is frequently nothing more than 
placing the pointer upon a name. The Fifth Class as a rule shows 
a very meagre acquaintance with longitude, latitude, zones, etc,, 
while Map-drawing, so necessary in fixing the outline of a country 
upon the memory, is evidently neglected. 

Agriculturo is a difficult subject to teach effectively, unless the 
pupils have opportunities of seeing practical work. A knowledge of 
Cottage Gardening is required of boys in Fifth and Sixth classes, 
yet there is not a singlo school-garden in the district, aud it is only 
in the Glcngarrah school farm that any practical instruction is 
attempted. Facts from the text-book are generally well committed 
to memory, aud questions promptly and correctly answered, but 
without school-gardens pupils cannot bo made acquainted with, the 
various garden plants, flowers, etc., or with the advantages of a 
rotation of crops. 

In Needlework, some advance has been made, and fair results are 
now achieved. 

Book-keeping is not taught in many of the schools. The sets are, 
in most Ceases, neatly written out, and a good knowledge of the 
theory is shown. 

In addition to the Convent and Monastery schools, Singing is 
taught in only thirteen others. Both the Tonic-Sol-Fa. and Hullalis 
system are adopted. 

Freehand Drawing is taught in fifteen ordinary schools. Unfortu- 
nately, very few teachers possess certificates of competency to teach 
it, but as there seems to be ©very probability that this subject will 
be made compulsory in all boys’ schools, most of the younger teachers 
are making efforts to obtain the necessary qualification. Object 
Drawing and Elementary Geometrical should be introduced at an 
early stage of a child’s school-life, and should go hand-in-hand with 
Outline Drawing from the flat. 

Geometry, Mensuration, and Algebra are the extras most commonly 
taken up in boys’ schools. The instruction in these subjects is 
generally effective. In a few girls’ schools, Domestic Economy and 
Girls’ Beading-book are taught, but seldom is the answering found 
to be satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding the many defects to which I have referred, and 
which are confined in the main to the inferior schools, I have much 
pleasure in giving it as my opinion that a gradual advance is being 
made in developing the intelligence of the pupils. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, 
Dublin. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
Isaac Craig. 
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District Inspector. ' 


Enniscorthy, December, 1898. 


E lucation. 
Mr. 

M'AUgtcr, 

Gentlemen— In coniplmnco -with your instructions, I beg to mli'nrt 
submit the following General .Report on the state of National ecluca- Znwvior. 
tioil ill- ’this district. . Enniscorthy 

Tho larger part of the barony of Shelburne, and smaller portions of — 
the baronies of Ban try and Gorcy, belong to neighbouring districts; T , 
the remainder of the county of Wexford, with a parish in Carlow, District 
form the district of which Enniscorthy is the natural, and at present 
the official, centre. 

Wexford, at one time a parliamentary borough, has a population 
of over eleven thousand. Various local industries — distilleries, 
breweries, foundries — with some shipping, render it a fairly 
prosperous town. Enniscorthy (5,648), Gorey (2,213), Newtownbarry 
(909), Taglimon (568), and Perns (518), are the other towns. (New 
Ross, with a population of 5,847, is part of the Waterford district). 

The Town Commissioners of Wexford have refused to put in force 
the provisions of the Compulsory Attendance Act. Committees were 
formed in Enniscorthy and Gorey; but it is only in the latter place Attendance, 
that an attendance officer lias been appointed. In the other towns 
and villages, and in the rural portions of the district, the attendance 
of the pupils, unaffected by recent legislation, continues to depend 
upon the character and position of the parents, the reputation of 
the school, the local influence of tho teacher, and the interest in 
education displayed by the manager. More efficient teaching, better 
accommodation, have doubtless great effect; but the managerial 
factor I find both most important and most variable. To what 
extent this essential feature in the education of the country — the 
enforcement of a regular attendance— should devolve, as it does so 
largely, on the manager, usually the parish priest or Protestant in- 
cumbent, it is not my business to consider. 

Hero and there measles and other cliild ailments have interfered 
with work, and influenza was prevalent in the spring; but the re- 
curring outbreaks of the latter can, I fear, be no longer termed 
abnormal. 

In 1896, when a General Report on this district was furnished by School*, 
my predecessor, there were, I find, 146 schools in operation : there 
are at present 150. Most of these were built from private funds, 
thirty or forty years ago. Of a substantial, nature, and suited, 
doubtless, to the educational requirements of that period, a consider- 
able number of them must, bo now regarded as below the ideal of 
modem sanitation. 

During 1897 and 1898, several schools have been completed in 
accordance with tho plans proscribed by the Board of Public Works. 

Tho subdivision of the space available, and minor details in the 
interior arrangements, did not in all instances suggest the most 
useful expenditure of public money. Where the services of a single 
teacher only are likely to bi> given, a- class-room is practically wasted. 

I have also noticed windows supplied with expensive and elaborate, 
but much too fragile, pulleys, which the rough usage of the school- 
room renders useless in a week or two 1 . The simpler such fittings arc 
the better. 

N 
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The schools at present in operation may be thus classified— 


Model School Male .... 1 

Model School Female and Infant . . i 

Convent National Schools 9 

Poor Law Union Schools .... 3 

Ordinary National Schools . . .136 

Of the Ordinary schools there are: — 

Attended by boys . . . . .32 

Attended by girls . . , 28 

Attended by boys and girls . . .76 


136 


Of those attended by boys and girls, there are with a — 

Male staff 17 

Female staff 50 

Male and Female staff .... 9 


76 


Teachers. With .few exceptions, the male teachers have at some time under- 
gone a course of training. Many of them, born in other parts of 
Ireland, have been appointed directly from a college. The female 
teachers, in almost every instance, served as monitors in some one 
of the Convent schools wiuiin the district. Where this preliminary 
and most useful period lias been supplemented by a term in a Train- 
ing College in Dublin, the result has been, as a rule, most satisfac- 
tory ; but cases still occur — too often — where a girl, able to instruct 
a class under the supervision of a nun, fails entirely when unaided 
to conduct and teach a school. The manager may realize the 
experimental nature of his choice, the impropriety of placing a girl of 
twenty, who has merely satisfied a qualifying test of no great rigour, 
in sole charge, as it may happen, of sonic sixty children; but local 
considerations, outside pressure, force his hand. I can only reiterate 
what has been frequently urged, that appointments of this kind 
should bo no longer sanctioned, that no untrained teacher should bo 
recognised as principal or sole teacher of a National school. Most 
managers would welcome such a regulation. 

Rpimlta It lias been my duty 011 two occasions to submit a Report on tha 
Bjsiem. progress of education.: on the latter the details, defects, etc., of the 
Results system were, in accordance with your instructions, specially 
considered. Consequently, I do not now propose to deal with the 
various subjects included in the programme seriatim : to some 
important changes I wish, however, to refer. 

Until lately it was necessary for an Inspector, however much ho 
e,u In k r ‘ might regret the necessity, to assign a pass in Reading if a certain 
standard of mechanical fluency wore attained; explanation was, in 
official parlance, a sith-hmd, and earned no, fee. The revised code, as 
interpreted in “ Instructions to Inspectors in reference to the Results 
Programme and Examinations/’ lays down most clearly that “ a 
knowledge of the meanings of the ordinary words and phrases in the 
lesson read ** is essential to a pass. Intelligent Reading is now no 
longer an exception : the effect upon the intellectual faculties of the 
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children, as observed in their readier grasp of knowledge generally, is Reports on 
already evident. ' ’ the State of 

Mental Arithmetic may, from a certain point of view, be said to 
be to written calculation what explanation is to reading, and were — 
it included in the pas* portion of the programme in Arithmetic, a X-Alistcr, 
further development of the intelligence of the pupils would, judging £y -1 ;v, ' 
from that effected by the change referred to, be the natural con so- Innjiectur. 
queried. My experience would, indeed, lead me to suggest that in BuMMorthy 
every subject the pass should cover all that is considered necessary : Men TT 
the mere embroidery I would exclude. arithmetic. 

Though the regulation that no Results Fees will be allowed for r nfil!US 
answering in Infant, classes unless suitable exercises are provided, 
was not enforced until October, 1S98, and consequently at my visits 
of inspection I did not always find provision for such special train- 
ing, yet, where the attention of the teacher had been directed to the 
matter, and exercises introduced, a considerable improvement in the 
answering of the younger children in their ordinary programme was 
the natural result. An Object Lesson was found to sharpen their 
powers of observation ; after simple drill of an unpretentious sort the 
infants would return to the unavoidable drudgery of the alphabet 
with invigorated minds. In some instances, however, both from 
trained and untrained teachers, I met with a strong reluctance to 
undertake an Object Lesson. “ I never saw one given,” or “ What 
is an Object Lesson?” was frequently the reply when I pointed out 
the now requirement. The more usual excuse is want of time. 

The objection to the inclusion of Explanation under the head of Exphi.ii- 
Reading, based on the unsuitable character and unnecessary difficulty tion. 
of the books issued directly by the Board, is no longer valid. From 
the numerous series sanctioned, it will be surely possible to choose 
one suited to any school or neighbourhood. In my Report of 1896, 

I drew attention to the absence of History from our course as a 
“ blot upon our system : ” the option of the use of Dr. Joyce’s book as 
a reader in the higher classes I consequently welcome. In any History, 
general revision of the programme, the introduction of History as an 
independent subject should, I venture to suggest, receive considera- 
tion. 

Though, in its physical configuration, and in tho racial origin and Agriculture 
social condition of the people, Wexford differs much from Clare and 
Galway, I find, with reference to Agriculture, no reason to alter the 
opinion I formed when in the West, that "unless combined with 
practical instruction, no useful or permanent knowledge of the 
subject is likely to be imparted by any teaching of the theory.” 

In my present district there is not attached to any school a farm 
or garden. Some steps were taken to utilize a plot of ground adjoin- 
ing Kilnamanagh school ; but the maintenance of a supply of live 
stock was not considered feasible. The present manual of Agricul- 
ture is undoubtedly a vast improvement on the old; but experienced 
teachers have represented to me, and I think with justice, that it is 
still too difficult, and the course presented for certain classes too ex- 
tensive. Much of the matter is highly valuable for an adult student, 
and in a book of reference for a gardener the lists of bulbs, etc., would 
not be out of place; but, if Theoretical Agriculture is to continue as 
an obligatory subject, a simpler hand-book should be prepared, and 
the programme modified. 

In the Wexford schools, as in the vast majority of the Irish schools Manual 
in connection with the Board, such instruction as is afforded in instruction. 

sr 2 
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the State of t } 10 exc0 ption of Drawing — an exception that hitherto need hardlv 

WattonaL ' rvf +.U«V Arivmf.J-.iro. „ , * 


Education, be considered — the only part of their education of a manual or 
— technical nature. The girls who have passed through the senior 
M'Alistcr , classes do not, as a rule, leave school without an ability to cub out 
Dtirici and P ufc together ordinary articles- of male and female underclothing, 
inspector, and, which is far more important in these days of cheap and machine- 
Knuiscnrthy made clothes, to darn and mend. I do not know that it is desirable 
if possible, to extend Industrial work for girls beyond this limit. I 
Practical must add, however, that in two Convent, schools classes in Practical 
cookery. Cookery have been formed and successfully maintained, and that 
Industrial departments, with a teacher paid in part from public 
funds, have for some years been in operation in the schools attached 
to tho Convents of Mercy in Wexford and Euniscortliy. The latter 
may be regarded as a prosperous and growing institution; employ- 
ment is given to a- number of e-x terns; shirts, stockings, and vests 
are disposed of through the local shops. 

To limit, in the case of the ordinary rural school for boys, their 
course to Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, with, perhaps, the 
elements of Agricultural science, as constituting what alone is neces- 
sary for an Irish youth in a system of primary instruction would be, 
I suppose, regarded as a retrogressive step : such a suggestion would 
be, at all events, unfashionable. It appears to be forgotten by the 
more ardent advocates of technical education, that in the country 
the average boy must earn his livelihood, not with the pencil of tho 
draftsman, or the tools of the artisan, but with the spade of the 
peasant, the plough of the fanner. Of 150 schools in this district, 
fifty are attended by boys and girls under the sole charge of a 
mistress. Possibly the proportion is less elsewhere; hut the intro- 
duction of anything beyond the elements of literary instruction for 
the pupils of both sexes, and of Needlework for the girls, into such 
schools, appears to me, if not impossible, beset with enormous 
difficulties. 

Organiza- I have alluded already to training as -preliminary to appointment, 
tion. What I may call a species of subsequent training has been recently 
brought before my notice. Two schools were visited by an Organizer: 
tlie improvement in discipline and method which ensued was most 
marked. I am unwilling to generalize from two examples ; but I 
think that the extension of this form of training deserves considera- 
tion. 

Monitors. The female monitors in this district largely outnumber the males, 
and most of them are serving in Convent schools: well taught, they 
seldom fail to pass tho yearly test — imitil lately of an almost purely 
literary nature — and to obtain a certificate of competency at the end 
of their apprenticeship. The reduction in the number annually 
appointed, which was recently effected, and in the average attendance 
required for an assistant, will tend to equalize the markets : hitherto, 
that so many girls should be without a situation, and obliged to 
canvass in various forms for every vacancy, lias been in Comity Wex- 
ford at once a subject fo-r regret and a source of some annoyance to 
j managers and all concerned. 

accounts The school accounts are, as a rule, in the essentials accurate: 
cases of untidiness and carelessness in details do occur; but fraudu- 
lent intent I have rarely met. The ages of pupils I find frequently 
to all appearance recorded incorrectly, and this will, I fear, continue 
until the teachers are enabled — and required — to obtain a certificate 
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of birth without a charge. That it is the duty of a teacher to ascer- Reports on 
tain on enrolment the antecedents of a pupil previously enrolled else- JJ e ? tat f of 
where, and of the former teacher to supply such information, is not Education, 
always recognised. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

James MAxister. 


Mr. 

M'Alister, 

H.A., 

District 

Inspector. 

Euniscorthy 


Tlie Secretaries. 


General Report on the Rathkeale District by Mr. P. Fitzpatrick, 

District Inspector. Fitzpatrick. 

1 Dlsti let 

Inspector. 

Uathkeale, December, 1898. Ratlikeale 

Gentlemen, — It is now almost tlu*ee years since I received charge ^ 
of this district. The circumstances of the district present many District, 
differences from those which prevailed in my last — Armagh. To 

begin with, the farms here are much larger. The area, of the county 
Limerick is more than double that of Armagh, yet, if we exclude 
the population of Limerick city, the population is less. The home- 
steads are consequently much more scattered, and the schools much 
further apart. Ill some cases the children have to walk long dis- 
tances to school. 

There is comparatively little land under crops. Tillage c reamerie 
lias given way to pasture, and creameries are so numerous injuriously 
that dairying bids fan* to- become a lost art in this part of the aliec t 
country. Tlioso creameries have an injurious effect, more or less attenci ' i:ice * 
considerable, on the school attendance, as the pupils — boys and girls 
— bring the milk from home on donkey carts to the creameries, and 
there wait their turn till the milk is dealt with by the creamery 
bauds. By the time they return homo it is often late for school. 

Should the hour bo very late they do not go to school at all that day. 

Tho evil, though very apparent, seems difficult to remedy. The 
duty is one within the capacity of children, and they are naturally 
employed to do it. 

Owing to tho diminishing area under cultivation labourers labourers, 
have become very scarce, and labour very costly. Much 
of what is called. “ light work ” is done by the employer's own 
children. Tho labourer commands a high price for his services. 

Neat cottages have been built for liim, and a large plot of ground 
has been given to him to till for his own use. In this way efforts 
havo been made to fix him on the soil, and, though he does not 
always turn his garden to the best account, his standard of comfort 
has become much higher. His children meet those of his employer 
on tho same footing in school, and receive the sn.me treatment. 

Excepting the creameries, there are no “ industries " in this part of No 
the country, and hence the children remain longer at school than was Industries, 
tho case in my last district. As a consequence the senior classes 
aro very la.rge, so much so as to add very considerably, especially 
when extra subjects are presented, to tlie time taken up by the 
examination of a school. Tlie amount of paper work done by those 
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senior pupils, wliich has subsequently to be examined and marked by 
the Inspector, is very considerable. 

As a rale, the school-houses of the district are very good. Two 
of the worst are soon to be replaced by new ones. Speaking 
generally, the furniture also is suitable and good, and maps, tablets 
etc., are kept in good order. 

Irregular attendance is often complained of, but is to some extent 
unavoidable, owing t-o scarcity of labour at busy seasons. The clergy, 
by their exertions, do much to diminish this evil. This complaint 
does not conic so often from the best schools, a fact which seems bo 
suggest that these schools have a sufficiently attractive influence on 
the children. In the case of a bad school, a pupil soon comes to the 
conclusion that, as his time is practically lost in it, he may as well 
spend it elsewhere. No matter how much alive parents may be 
to the benefits of education, they arc not likely in such a case to 
take much trouble to secure the attendance of their children. The 


proper remedy for bad and irregular attendance is, I believe, to 
provide really good schools. Tliui'e is a school attendance committee 
in this town, but hitherto it has done little to justify its existence, 

P n routs. I think it a great pity that parents do not take a more direct and 

more active interest in the general working of our schools. Their 
just indignation should be aroused by incapacity or inefficiency on 
the part of a teacher. In the persons of their children, their own 
interests are vitally concerned, yet they look on with apathy, and 
lienee it is that, reckoning on this, tlio bad teacher, who has no proper 
scuso of duty, still continues to flourish amongst us. It seems 
strango and unnatural that parents should countenance the con- 
tinuance in a school of a teacher of proved incompetence. If he is 
unable or unwilling to perform the very important duty for which 
he is employed and paid, liis failure should involve nob only loss of 
employment, but loss of reputation, as in any other walk of life. 
If an architect failed to build his houses properly and according to 
contract, his occupation would soon be gouc, and vainly would he 
seek for public sympathy. I have sometimes thought that it would 
be a good thiug for all concerned if parents were invited to interest 
themselves more directly in the management of our schools. If by 
•any means they were brought to do- so-, not only would they contribute 
moro freely to keep the schools in good repair and well furnished, 
knowing that they were thus working for the comfort of their children, 
but they would greatly strengthen the hands of the manager in deal- 
ing with negligent or in competent teachers. At present they leave 
this duty entirely to the manager and the State, who, after all, arc 
only indirectly concerned. 

Teachers Speaking generally, the teachers in this district are a respectable 
body, discharging their duties faithfully and well. But there is a 
certain percentage whose retirement would bo a public benefit. Some 
removals lia.vo been effected within the past three years, and in at 
least twelve of these cases the change lias been for the better. Many 
of tlio teachers classed and trained in recent years show great zeal 
and ability in the management of their schools. It may not be out 
of place to suggest throb some of them should spend their summer 
vacations in visiting England and the Continent, with a view to 
observing how schools are conducted there. Their horizon would 
thereby l>e much widened. Many shortcomings in our schools would 
by the contrast bo thrown into striking relief; many valuable hints 
would bo gained, and the cause of general public education could not 
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fail to bo much benefited. The cost need not be very great, especially Imports on 
, 10W that bicycles are in such general use, not greater than that of ,,f 

a stay a-t one of our watering-places; and teachers capable and enter- i'tliceioii. 
prising enough for such an undertaking could not only study systems - 
of school management and instruction, but also make themselves 
proficient in the Continental languages. Such a course should greatly 
strengthen their claims to a place on the staff of inspectors. In ease k Ml 'e. 
of now appointments tho Commissioners of National Education would, " — - 
no doubt, be glad to have such candidates to selout from. Should 
tho expense of such trips he too great for an individual purse, 
perhaps tho associations of teachers throughout the country would 
contribute to the expenses of delegates, who would make a study 
of school systems in England and abroad, and who, on their return, 
would give an account at teachers' meetings of all that they had seen. 

Such an interchange uf ideas cunld not fail to be of enormous service 
to education, and the funds of the associations could not he more 
usefully and profitably employed. It is a pity that the science of 
education is so little dealt with at meetings of teachers’ associations 
throughout the country. Much might he done at such meetings to 
advance tho cause of Into education by discussing books, systems of 
organisation, methods of instruction, how to meet the many difficulties 
which must beset a teacher ill his work, etc. ; hut in"all the vast mass 
of resolutions now so constantly met with in tho newspapers, the 
public notes the omission of all mention of file interests of the largest 
and most important class who arc affected, viz., the children. The 
omission furnishes food for serious reflection. Public opinion is 
suspicious, and rightly so, of resolutions brought forward at meets 
jugs which deal only with the personal interests of those present. 

In America and in England, a broader spirit prevails, and it 1ms 
been the proud boast of tlio teachers of those countries that, at their 
numerous meetings, questions of pecuniary or personal advancement 
found no place in their discussions. If questions of education in its 
widest aspect were alone brought forward, distinguished educationists 
from outside would, no doubt, bB glad to take a share in such dis- 
cussions, to the great benefit of all concerned. A broader platform 
is necessary to enlighten, to form, and to guide public opiuiou. At 
present file platform is too narrow and personal to gain the public 
sympathy. 

’ Them are six Infant schools in this district, three being Convent infant 
schools where tho work done is excellent, and where Kindergarten. Schools, 
is taught. Tho teachers of two of the other schools have within 
the past two years taken out. certificates in this branch, and begun 
to teach it in their schools. Tile result lias been very satisfactory. 

I t hink some of the present “ gifts ” used in teaching Kindergarten 
are not sufficiently true to nature. Pol- instance, a. “ grandfather’s 
chair,” made with Kindergarten blocks, bears very little resemblance 
to the real article; and iu proportion as the resemblance is remote, is 
the teaching proceeding on wrong linos. Koal models of chairs, 
tables, gates, bridges, etc., should bo provided. Not onty would 
such sifts he moro attractive, hut they would he more useful. Than, 
tha letters of the alphabet, printed iu large size and bright colours, 
might bo pasted on blocks, which the pupils might use to build up 
the words of their lessons. HucIl a system could not fail to facilitate 
their progress in both Heading anil Spelling. 

Tiie enlargement of the programme of instruction of infants, which 
*" recently TiVvcrl^y o1" squill <i i ry r/igitisa^loTi Unit » 
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wider range of subjects might be submitted for the choice of teachers 
For instance, in a school which I examined lately, almost all the 
infants had been taught to knit, and tho teacher told me that she 
believed there would bo little difficulty in teaching children — both 
boys and girls — not only to knit scarfs, etc., but also to- sew. The 
suggestion is worthy of consideration. The advantages are obvious 
111 some schools the infants are taught to- count and to perform easy 
additions. 1 think tlic time has come when more systematic instruc- 
tion in tho science of numbers should bo insisted on, not only in the 
Infant class, but in First, Second, and succeeding classes. The system 
proposed may be outlined in this way. Tho Infant class may be 
taught to count as at present, but t-lipy should also be- taught, of 
course, with the help of the ball-frame, not only that four and twu 
make six, but that if four be token from six, two are left, if two 
bo taken from six, four are left ; not only that three and three make 
six, bub tliat six is twice as much as three, and that three is half of 
six ; in fact, they should bo taught the four operations of addition 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, these operations to be 
confined to the smallest numbers — say, to numbers less than twelve. 
Of course, the big words “ multiplication, etc., need never be used. 
Similarly, tho pupils of First class might be exercised in the four 
operations in numbers under thirty, and the scheme may he extended 
to second and succeeding classes. Tho system is known as Grubes, 
and is based on tho principle that the proper line of advance is from 
small numbers to large. In applying it in the case of young pupils, 
an interesting variation would be- to use pence, and show how fourpence 
and twopence make sixpence; that sixpence is three times as much 
as twopence, will buy three times as many apples as twopence; aud 
so on. Of course, concrete numbers only should be spoken of in the 
early stages. If well grounded in this way, pupils would make more 
rapid progress in the science of Arithmetic. 

Heading now receives more attention than formerly. This is due 
to tile common-sense regulation issued not long a-go, requiring that 
explanation of the subject-matter of the lessons should be taken into 
account in deciding on tho pass mark. An unpleasant feature of the 
Raiding in a good many schools is the frequent occurrence of such 
mis-pnmun elutions ns “ wattlver ” for “ water,” “ wit ” or “ wid ” for 
“with,” “ Clark” for “Cork,” etc. It is constantly pointed out to the 
children that such forms of speaking would put them at a serious 
disadvan tage in case they emigrated, or sought for respectable employ- 
ment at home, and the special attention of the teachers is directed 
to the matter. I am glad to say that some improvement in this 
respect is being made; the children now correct themselves when 
they make such mistakes. I think it was a. wise step to submit to 
teachers such a wido range of reading books as the rules have sanc- 
tioned. Perhaps now, at last, will that great desideratum be secured 
— tho formation of a. school library. Earnest teachers will . provide 
themselves with many of those “ .Readers/' with a view bo- selection, 
and, having made choice of any particular scries for use in the school, 
will set aside the ethers, with a view to lending them to the most 
forward pupils in the- various classes. In tho variety of stories thus 
available for the children's use thcro cannot fail to bo much which 


will arouse their interest, and eventually create a taste for reading. 
I believe that in many localities there are no reading books to be 
found except the children's school-books'. For greater variety the 

teachers, might change tine sets, of readers from time, to- time. Not 
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long ago the enterprising publishers of one series of the “ Headers ” Reports on 
alluded to offered the substantial prize of £100 to bo divided t ! ,e . State of 
amongst the schools which reached a certain standard in Reading Education, 
and Explanation. The whole amount was won by a school in — 
this district, a school, too, in which, at my first visit, I had to call rtinuiriek, 
attention to serious defects in Reading. The teacher set to work 
to cure the defects, and succeeded. Mow that Explanation is so RaUikede 
much insisted on, pupils should be trained to read a passage in — — e 
silence — “ to them selves," as tlio saying is— and then, closing the 
book, give the substance in their own words. This is a valuable 
exercise in many ways. Not only does a pupil thus show that he 
has exercised his intelligence in grasping the sense of what lie has 
* read, but he .is training himself in tlu.t difficult art, oral composition. 

Not only ri lie mastering new ideas, but he i3 getting a. valuable 
lesson in sequence of thought, by noting the construction of his 
sentences, and revising them when necessary, his teacher can do more 
to inculcate correct speaking than could the most laborious study of 
grammatical rules. In fact, an excellent knowledge of the rules of 
Grammar ma.y in this way be imparted without any reference to a 
text-book. This oral composition lias the further advantage of com- 
pelling the pupil to speak in a natural conversational tone of voice, 
and so tends to do away with the monotonous falsetto reading which 
is so distressing to listen to, yet is so frequently heard. Para- 
phrasing should be given a.lso as a written exercise. The introduc- 
tion of the History of Ireland amongst onr text-books in Reading 
ig calculated to do good. The mention of local names 
in connection with great deeds, of neighbouring places as the scenes 
of important events, etc., cannot fail to excite the interest of pupils 
in the narrative, and to create a taste for reading further. At pre- 
sent the problem is, liow to instil in them a taste for reading. 

Recitation is not taught as it should be. Used properly, this Reci k .niLon. 
exercise would go far to improve the pronunciation of children, and 
give them confidence in speaking. As a rule, however, the pupils 
are allowed to hurry through the pieces, mispronouncing some words, 
omitting others, and giving every evidence that they have failed to 
gra<p the ideas to which they are giving maimed expression. Thus 
tho profit, of the lesson is entirely lost. 

Grammar is very well taught throughout the district, so* that Grammar, 
whatever mental benefit is derivable from the study of this subject 
is largely secured. The children arc taught to give reasons why a 
word is parsed as an “ adjective,” or an “ adverb ” ; why a noun is 
“plural” or “singular”; why a verb is “ transitive,” or the reverse. 

In some of the best schools they are taught to begin by pointing 
out the subject of the sentence, then the predicate, and so on, in 
short, to give a brief analysis of the sentence, and in doing this they 
show much quickness of apprehension. The subsequent parsing of 
the individual words is done with more intelligence and in a. way 
that shows that tho interest of the pupils is aroused. A few teachers 
train the children to make sentences, illustrating different uses of 
tho same word, illustrating common errors in speaking, and their 
correction, illustrating a rule of syntax, and so on. They say that 
a pupil has not properly mastered a rule until lie is able to* freely 
construct sentences in exemplification. By judicious questioning 
and suggestions a rule may often bo led up to, and — so far as the 
pupils are concerned — re-discovered. Treated in this way, Grammar 
loses half its difficulties. Three lessons of hnilf-an-hour each are 
usually girijfl) r4h m tke. (l 'week Itotl^tovgubjed^oiithampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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Reports oh Geography also is very wall taught here. The school life of a 
NatioSu 0t P u P il is so lou S tlia;t he caamot help acquiring a, good knowledge of 
Education, the subject by the time he leaves school. In the junior classy 
Mr — however, curious defects come to light sometimes, showing how the 
Fitzpatrick, teaching lias been begun on wrong lines. Thus, I am frequently 
i>SXr. fc °ld that “ a capo is water,” that the Himalaya Mountains or the 
RathkeaU*. Sahara would be “ a good place to plant potatoes.” It 
— seems to mo that the definitions of geographical tonus should be 
Geography, taught as soon as they arc employed, and not he postponed, as at 
present, till the programme, of Fourth Class is reached. There can 
be no mental benefit to a child in using terms the meaning of which 
he does not know. Hence, I think that “ definitions ” should not 
bo made a “ sub-head,” but should be included in the examination 
for the pass mark. It is suggested elsewhere in this report that the 
“ sub-heads ” should all be merged in the corresponding subjects, aud 
tlia-t the examinations should deal with each subject as a whole. 
On one occasion, some months ago, I was much interested in watch- 
ing a little girl give a Geography lesson to a younger brother on the 
sea-shore. By leading the waiter in hero and stopping it there she 
made islands, ca.pes, straits, etc., with such aptness that she soon 
made the meanings of the terms quite clear to her little pupil. She 
had unwittingly hit on the best of all methods for teaching beginners 
— first the thing, then the name. Teachers should begin the subject 
by drawing on the blackboard a map of the school, the preanises, 
the surroundings, showing fields, roads, ditches, etc. A little time 
spent in this way is far from lost, as the pupils will understand more 
clearly what a map is intended to represent. Then some time— a 
good deal, if necessary — should be given to illustrating the meanings 
of the terms used, e.g., from a neighbouring hill the children may 
be helped to the idea of a mountain, a stream will lead up to the 
idea of a river, and so on. I have in a former report suggested that, 
instead of formal lessons in Geography, Geographical Readers in 
front of a map might be largely used. Such readers might devote 
one or more chapters to a single country, giving a full, but at the 
same time interesting, account in narrative form of its general 
features, productions, mode of life of the in habitants, etc., so that 
the pupils could form a fairly accurate idea of the life before them 
if they emigrated there. Books of travel anight be used to some 
extent. Even tlio newspaper might be impressed into the service, 
e.g., in studying the geography of the West Indies, Cuba., the 
Philippines, as affected by the' late war; Egypt, aud the Nile Valley 
by the recent campaign; and so on. The senior pupils should be 
taught the use of the compass, barometer, and thermometer. Soane 
attention should be bestowed oil the main arteries of communication, 
and I think the “ Geography of Ireland ” is incomplete without 
some mention of its railways, canals, and shipping routes. Map- 
drawing on slates and paper should be insisted on almost from the 
beginning. Freer use of globes should bo made to- illustrate mean- 
ings of “ zone,” " latitude,” and such terms. 

Arithmetic More time is given to the teaching of Arithmetic than of auv 
other subject. Hcncc, tho exorcises done on paper at the examina- 
tions aro fairly satisfactory. But the same cannot be said of the 
oral part of the examination in this subject. Pupils are seldom 
able to give a connected account of their inode of working out their 
exercises. No drubt this is partly due to the fact that they have 
not been trained to express their ideas with freedom, but it is 
PtiQfctftinfe cil^0sd3tk»p 1 1 in_: iparti i >t§r itaaWp&ifc i .qf aitlmwfgHwQSSitin the in- 
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struction. No pupil should be considered as having a satisfactory Report on 
knowledge of a rule until he can nob only work out with accuracy H 1 * Sute of 
tho exercises given in it, but also give a clear*, intelligent account eSSL 
of the reason for each step in the work. At present this side of — 
Arithmetic does not receive due attention. Nor docs Mental FUzwtrirt, 
Arithmetic receive the time and care it merits. Systematic instruc- . 
tion in it should be insisted on, and a special lesson daily should 
be provided for 1 it on the time table. To serve as a guide to teachers — e ’ 

who have not made a study of the subject, a manual on “ Mental 
Arithmetic " should be drawn up, with a large variety of exercises 
suitable for cadi class, and hints for the teaching of the subject. 

A suggestive little volume of this kind is issued by Longmans and 
Co., and a larger one by Brown and Sons. Questions in Mensuration 
should be included in text-books on Arithmetic. They offer no 
special difficulty in working out, and are eminently practical. Pupils 
should be taught to use a foot-rule and measuring tape, and to make 
actual measurements of desks, walls, etc., with their aid. Clear 
ideas may thus be easily conveyed of the difference between square 
and linear dimensions. That this is needed is shown by the answer 
which has been repeatedly given to me when examining in the 
geography of Ireland : “ The length of the Shannon is 224 square 
miles ” ! The blackboard is freely used by the teachers when explain- 
ing a rule to a class, bub I have sometimes seen with regret that 
the boards in the schools were too small to hold all the work neces- 
sary, so that the early part of the lesson had to be wiped out to 
make room for a later part. The whole of the work should be before 
the class, so that the lesson could be gone over again as a continuous 
whole. In American schools a large part of the wall is so prepared 
as to serve as a blackboard. Our cumbrous system of weights and 
measures adds enormously to the irksomeness of learning Arithmetic. 

Its simplification would probably save at least a year of the average 
school-life of every child in the kingdom, .and much other useful 
work could be done in the time thus gained. The matter offers no 
insuperable difficulties. Other countries have shown the way. Even 
in some of the West India islands the currency is English — pence, 
shillings, pounds — yet all the calculations are made in dolLars and 
cents, and I never heard that this arrangement offered any difficulty 
in the case of even tho most ignorant of the population. The fact 
is of interest as a. step towards the much needed simplification of 
an antiquated system. It is to be hoped that tlio “ Coming of the 
Kilogram ” is not very remote. 

So far as the. text-lxicek is concerned, Agriculture is fairly well Agriculture, 
taught. Tho now textbook, being much superior in every way to 
the ono previously in use, seems to have given a. fillip to the teach- 
ing of the subject. Tho great desideratum now is to give the in- 
struction a more practical turn. Teachers do not, as a rule, connect 
the book lessons with the practical work of Agriculture as exempli- 
fied in the fields in the vicinity of the schools, though that is the 
lest way to make a lasting impression. At examinations, I endea- 
vour to point the moral of the- book lessons, by referring to crops 
in tho fields outside when putting questions respecting the saving 
of hay, cutting corn at the proper time, transplanting trees, situation 
and care of a manure heap, kinds of cattle, pigs, etc., to be seen in 
the neighbourhood, and so on. Frequently I bring with me speci- 
mens of grasses, etc., picked up near the schools, a proceeding which 
at first seemed to cause considerable consternation, but which, I 
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Reports on am satisfied, has had a good effect. Boys are now often taught 
'>;» ? tat ' of to recognise the common grasses, and to distinguish the good from 
Ktlucation. the worthless. It. would seem obvious that in a pasture country 

— such as this, the kinds and qualities of the grasses would h e 

rfhmtrkk, thoroughly studied, quite apart from examinations, but the melan- 
mstrtei eliolv fact remains that such attention as is no w bestowed on the 

— jeet is given nob from a sense ot llie intrinsic value of tli-© stud} 7 , but 
Knthkcale. j R duferenco to wliafc is probably regarded as a fad of the inspector. 

Some teachers have modo collections of grasses and hung them up 
in tlio schools tor reference, but the majority have no taste for the 
subject, and hence do not give the instruction, imparted by them 
the practical and scientific turn which could not fail ultimately 
to improve the methods of our agricultural population. Examina- 
tion or inspection cannot do this. A course, of training at the 

Agricultural Form should be. made obligatory on all teachers to 

whom fees are paid for giving instruction in the subject. I same- 
times suggest to teachers to plant, with the assistance of the pupils, 
a few potatoes in plots, or even in boxes or flower pots, with a view 
to observing their habit of growth, treating them afterwards with 
different kinds cf manures, and observing and recording in note- 
books the results. Under a- thoughtful teacher much useful know- 
ledge could be communicated in this way. The complete life-history 
of the potato or other plant could thus bo thoroughly studied, and 
probably no simpler means could be devised of training the faculty 
of observation in pupils, while the recording from time to time, say 
fortnightly or monthly, in notebooks, of the progress of the experi- 
ments would be in itself a very valuable lesson. Unfortunately, the 
inspector has no time to revisit the schools to see whether such 
suggestions aro acted on. It is very desirable that a little Botany 
and Mineralogy, so far as the farm and garden are concerned, should 
be taught. A few chapters dealing with these subjects might be 
added to the present text-book on Agriculture, or a small volume 
treating of them might be dra-wn up. 

In connection with the subject of Agriculture, a very interesting 
experiment is being carried out here. A highly trained and compe- 
tent expert has been employed, at the instance and with the support 
of the .Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, Lord Montcagle, and 
some other gentlemen of the county, to give lessons in Agriculture 
to the pupils of the schools in Newcastle West and its neighbour- 
hood. Hu has also given lectures to the public, illustrated with the 
lantern, oil farm stock and their diseases, the potato blight and its 
remedies, etc., and to this circumstance is largely due the general 
adoption of spraying, which last summer wax everywhere ni evidence 
here. In five of the eight schools where he visits and lectures this 
strengthening of the teacher's efforts has had an excellent effect. 
The answering of the pupils shows a. very satisfactory grasp of the 
principles of Agriculture, hut in the caw* of one* school, to which a 
“ school-garden ” is attached, and where, consequently, the conditions 
were specially favourable, the answering was most disappointing. 
The blame for this unsatisfactory state of tilings cannot in any 
degree bo laid at, me door of tlio special instructor, but the case 
goes to show that without the enlightened co-operation of the 
teacher his c [Tents fail in produce a satisfactory result. The experi- 
ment, however, must be regarded as perfectly successful, and the 
gentlemen by whose initiative it was undertaken have done a public 
service, for which recognition is due to them at the hands of both 
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the public and the State. The principle they have established imports «>n 
merits a wider application, and it is to be hoped that the Board of tLa State of 
National Education will now take up and carry on the work they BSSL 
have begun. Skilled instructors might be appointed in every — 
county, under whose guidance boys, and also teachers, could study yfi&urkk, 
the life history of plants, and the properties of the various artificial 
manures, make experiments in elementary agricultural chemistry, 
and so oil. The interest of the public might be enlisted by open — 
lectures on such subjects as potato disease, management of stock, 
of poultry, etc. Until the time when all teachers of boys’ schools 
shall have undergone a course of training at the Model Farm there 
ig a wide field for work of this description, work which, the State 
may very properly undertake. 

Cookery ds taught with .much success in the Convent schools. At Cookery, 
present only one fee is paid for instruction in this subject, but, in 
view of its great impoi banco, it is desirable that the course should 
bo continued for a second year, and the girls be allowed to come 
forward for examination a second time. In this connection I may 
give a brief account of a new and interesting experiment made in 
this district during the present year. Courses of lectures in 
Cookery were given by duly qualified experts to three groups of 
schools. Each course comprised twenty lessons, including both 
theory and practice, special attention being paid to what may be 
called Sick-room Cookery. The conditions differed little from those 
existing in the pupils’ homes. In some cases stoves were provided, 
jn the othei-s the cocking was done over the grates. The examina- 
tion, which took place cat the close of each series of lectures, showed 
that really useful work had been done. But, after all, a course of 
only twenty lessons can do little more than lay a foundation in the 
subject, and it is to be hoped that it will be found possible nob only 
to continue these lectures, bub to repeat them in the same schools 
at frequent intervals. It is bub just to say that, while managers 
and parents and pupils, all showed a lively and practical interest 
in the experiment, the success which attended it is largely due to 
the zeal, energy, and perseverance of the Hon. Miss Spring- 
Rice, who has in connection with the matter, shown remark- 
able powers of organisation, has overcome difficulties which 
appeared almost insurmountable, and has enlisted the 
sympathies of nil concerned. Her practical interest extended to 
every detail, even to the providing of the materials necessary for 
the Cookery lessons, and her personal influence made itself felt, nob 
only in the sustained interest which the pupils brought to the work, 
hut in the greater dumbness and neatness which were shown in 
tnc schools where the lectures were given. Both directly and in- 
directly her visits to the. schools have done much to improve Needle- 
work. These and other services to tlio schools have made Miss 
Spring-Rice a- public benefactor, ancl they merit a fitting recognition. 

It is desirable that the courses of Cookery lectures be supple- 
mented by lessons in laundry work. Such an extended course cou’d 
not fail to largely increase the comfort of the t pupils homes, and 
when the girls who avail themselves of it seek employment, either 
at home or abroad, their services will command higher remuneration 
than mere unskilled labour can rlo. 

In the course of his work an inspector is forced to give a good Results 
deal of thought to the question liow, without loss of thoroughness, to 
economise time in examining schools, how to combine the personal and 
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the teachers’ methods. At present almost the whole of an inspector’s 
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Educatio time is taken up by the “ results examinations/’ Now, I am of 
~ opinion that fully one-third of the time so spent could he saved and 
Fifzpatrkk, more profitably spent on inspection proper, on observation of the 
l!, sector, methods of instmebion pursued by teachers, though, no doubt, as 
Knthkeale knowledge of the best methods spreads in time through the influence 
— of the training colleges, the need for observation will become less 
and less. There is no doubt that the individual examination, the 
personal contact with the inspector, is a great stimulus to a. pupil, 
and nothing should be done to lessen that influence. On tliis ground 
I do not favour the. suggestion to pick out a portion of the pupils 
of a class and examine them only. The effect on those passed over 
would ho bad.; they would bo likely to rest on their oars during the 
following year, trusting to chance that they would not be called 
on to undergo the ordeal of examination at the end. The feeliuo 
might spread to the whole school. Anything tending to . diminish 
individual effort on the part of the pupils should be carefully 
avoided. But saving of tune may be effected in several ways. In 
Arithmetic cards, four questions might be set instead of six, as at 
present; the whole programme can be just as well covered in the 
one case as in the other. One-half of a class- might bo asked to 
write a letter, while the other half wrote dictation, or, in the case 
of large classes, part might work at Arithmetic, part at Letters, 
part at Dictation or Parsing, the pass mark earned by each of these 
divisions to be the pass mark for the class. So much for the piper 
work. Then take the oral subjects — Heading, for instance. There 
is no necessity to ask oil the pupils in a class to read in order to 
decide whether that subject has been properly taught; part may 
read, part may be asked explanation of subject-matter of the read- 
ing lesson, and part may recite pieces of poetry ; no pupil should 
bo passed over, every one must be ready to acquit himself creditably 
in one or other of these divisions of the subject, and everyone must 
bo made to feel that he con tributes his share to the pass mark of 
the class iu that subject. For those interested, inspectors, teachers, 
etc., it is nob uecesary to point out that the head “ Heading ” com- 
prises reading proper, explanation, and recitation of poetry. At 
present all must read, and oil bo examined in explanation of subject- 
matter of lessons. Obviously much of this must be unnecessary, so 
tar as enabling the inspector to form an accurate opinion as to the 
attainments of the pupils in Heading. Again, in Spelling, if a 
few questions to each pupil meet with a r candy response, half the time 
now spent over the examination in this subject would be found to be 
sufficient. Some might be asked to spell words, others phrases, so 
that none should be passed over. In Grammar .and Geography the 
pass mark for the class could be perfectly well decided on with 
fewer questions than are at present required. “ Sub-heads,” e.g., 
definitions, Mental Arithmetic, etc,, should bo included in the exami- 
nation for the pa-ss mark in the various subjects ; there seems to he 
no good reason foi* the distinction, and the result of the present 
arrangement is that these branches, though of great importance, are 
often entirely neglected. As regards Arithmetic, more time might 
bo devoted at examinations than is now possible to the oral and 
mental side of the subject. "Enough has been said to indicate how 
time could be saved a.t examinations as now carried on. The prin- 


ciple of division of work as suggested, whereby a pupil is examined 
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in each subject, but nob in all parts of the subject, is recognised Reports on 
and applied ill the case of Needlework, where some of the girls in a th# State of 
class are put to stitch, others to patch, others to darn, etc., and the EdSSn. 
plan has been found to work very well. Indeed, whether the object — 
to test the efficiency of a teacher’s methods, or the attainments Fftzmtrwk 
of the pupils, the principle indicated seems to bo quite as effective as JjMmt ' ‘ 
the system pursued at present. Its adoption involves a change in the 
mode of calculating the results fees, and in that respect also- should LUtbkeale - 
lead to a saving of time. The fee would then be paid for the class, 
not for the individual as at present, and might be graded according 
as the pass mark for the class is " excellent,” “ good,” “ middling, ’’ 
or “bad.” No fee should bo paid where the pass mark is “bad/’ 
as none is earned. The fees for the Infant Class might remain as 
at present. In Glass I. the individual fee paid for Reading at 
present is two shillings per head; now, suppose the pass mark for 
the class is “ excellent, ” then let two shillings a head, be paid for 
that class, but if the pass mark is “ middling ” or “ passable,” then 
only one shilling a head should be paid. Similarly for the other 
subjects. This would be a substantial recognition of superior merit, 
winch, under the present system, is not sufficiently marked out and 
rewarded. In addition to the payments made for the literary pro- 
gramme, a certain amount should be awarded for good condition of 
school-house, furniture, premises; for discipline, cleanliness, and 
good manners of pupils, etc. Supposing a. certain number of marks 
"bo allotted bo each of the matters mentioned, a payment might be 
in ado to tho teachers of the schools where a certain proportion of 
those marks was deserved. Such a course would encourage attention 
to subjects which have hitherto been too much neglected, but are 
at least as important as Grammar or Geography. 

Another suggestion may be put forward. It is observed that some 
teachers rest on their oars for some months after the annual examina- 
tion, and then endeavour to make up for this by putting undue 
pressure on the pupils during the few months preceding the next 
examination. From schools conducted in this manner comes the 
cry of “ cram.” To check this evil the programme might be divided 
into two parts, one for the first half of the results year and the 
work to be tested then by examination, the other with recapitulation 
of the first part, to bo taught in the second half of the results period, 
and tested by a second inspection. Frequent inspections are neces- 
sary to keep up the continued efficiency c?f a large proportion of 
our schools. At present frequent inspection is impossible, and some 
plan should be devised to secure it. Only by that means can the 
accuracy of school records be properly guaranteed, and steady pres- 
sure bo brought to hear as regards not only suggestions made by 
inspectors themselves, but also recommendations made in circulars 
issued from time to time by the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion as to flower culture, boo keeping, potato spraying, care of the 
teeth, etc., recommendations excellent in themselves and deserv- 
ing of the most serious attention, hut which are constantly ignored. 

Tho carryring out of rfconniiendaitions means trouble. The in- 
spector may not reappear for a whole year, and in that time what 
may not happen ! So the happy-go-lucky teacher (and his name is 
legion) takes his chance of never being called to account, and nothing 
is done. But the most important object to be attained by visits of 
inspection is tho improvement of the faulty methods of teaching, 
which prevail to an undue oartmfc, not only in the case of young 
and mexperifem'R^iir^td^lSpdb^fhc^ni^Myo^kRTiSTii^lfePi Unit 
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Reports on better, but have got into nits, to get clear of which the aid nf 
Natw” £riendl y ll£uld 1S necded - ' .Siich, work might very properly be 
Education, entrusted to a body of organisers specially selected for their skill in 
Mr.1T methods of teaching. Failing this, inspectors should be relieved 
Fit sis] trick, of some portion of tlioir present duties, so as to be enabled to under 
ImprcL. take it for their own districts. Due importance has not hitherto 
RuiMeule. been attached to this side of inspectors’ duties, though much more 
— could bo done thereby to advance the cause of true education than 
is possible under the limitations of the present system, which has 
been described as one of " examination and nothing more.” 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

P . Fitzpatrick. 

The Secretaries. 


General Report on tbo Clonmel District by- 
Mr. J. O’Riordan, b.a., District Inspector. 

Clonmel, December, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with instructions I beg to submit a 
General Report on the state of National Education in this District for 
the year ended 30th September last. 

I have been in charge since the 1st November, 1896, so that my 
acquaintance with the locality extends over a period a little exceeding 
two years. 

Tlie The greater part of this district lies in tbo fertile valley of the River 

District. Suir and its tributaries, with the fine ranges of the Gal tee and Knock- 
mealdown mountains forming a natural boundary on the soutli-westmi 
limits. It contains the good inland towns of Clonmel (8,480), ami 
Carrick-on Suir (5,608), also the smaller towns of Cashel (3,216), Cahir 
(2,046), Fethard (1,G07), Cloglieen (915), and Mull inahone (593). 

It has been very generally remarked that the physical features of a 
country have a large effect upon the character of the inhabitants, and, 
looking at the matter from ari educational point of view, the truth of 
the remark lias often struck me since I camo here from a western 
district. In the poor West the wits of tho inhabitants were sharpened 
in the keen effort to eke out a livelihood from a barren soil, in the rich 
valley of the Suir bounteous nature bestows her gifts with little effort 
from the tillers. The effect is visible in tho children in the schools. The 
western childreu are quick ami sharp, those of the Suir valley rather 
slow and easy-going. As a result too, I believe, of this difference of 
physical characteristics the general public in tho West are much more 
keen on all matters connected with the details of tho working of the 
National Education system. 

Schools, The number of .Schools in the District i-s 110, of which 2 are Model 
Schools (male and female), 12 are eon duo ted by Nuns, and 8 are 
attached to Workhouses. One school included in the above number 
was until recently conducted as a purely denominational Protestant 
school, and I have recently reported on an application to have another 
* similar school taken iuto connexion, so that practically now all the 

education of this part of the country is conducted under the National 

Clmstim 
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Brothers, who have pretty large schools in Clonmel, Carrick-on-Snir, Reports on 
anti Cashel. ‘ 

I cannot speak favourably of the character of the houses. Many of Education, 
them are old and indifferently constructed. They were, no doubt, con- Vj . ~J~~ 
side red good in their (lay, at a time when many parts of Ireland had b'Bio'^dan, 
naught but hedge-schools, but tlioy are quite behind what we ought to District 
have in this age of progress. The now schools, comparatively few in J,i *P eeior - 
number, which exist here and there only serve to make the defective Clonmel, 
character of the old ones more apparent. In a few cases, indeed, local School- 
effort has been and is being made to provide sites for building now houses, 
schools, but, even where a site has been secured, there is, I understand, 
considerable difficulty and delay in obtaining the necessary grant in aid 
to build, due to the limited fund at the disposal of the Board of 
Works. It is a pity that more money cannot be had for this 
jiurj)Ose, as there arc few ways in which the public purse could make 
itself more useful than in supplying the people with proper houses in 
which to get the rising generation educated. A good building is an 
education in itself to the children, who spend a large part of their waking 
hours in it, and tends strongly to raise their ideal of the standard of 
living. A diametrically opposite effect is produced by an indifferent 
one, with low roof, no ceiling, poor windows, shaky desks, and with 
fuel and caps (or shawls) stowed away at one end. When an epidemic 
breaks out, too, the danger of its spreading must he much increased by 
an ill-constructed house. 

Ventilation and warmth in most of those indifferent schools arc not Ventilation 
what they ought to he. Tlio windows are not usually planned on the and watmOi. 
principle of letting out the had air and letting in the good without 
pausing a draught, and very few of the improved systems of ventilation 
are to he met with. Fires arc usually lighting, but a small five in a 
large room gives only imperfect heat. In the West of Ireland where 
turf is abundant and tlio grates are largo the pupils fare much better so 
far as the heating arrangements are concerned. A number of schools 
have no out-offices, and many of the out-offices to he met with are of 
father rude construction. 

Another of the many ill consequences resulting from a bad house is 
tlavt it makes the teacher ratlior careless in attending to the neatness 
and order of the room, and indeed it makes it more difficult for him to 
keep the. place in a clean and orderly condition. Many of the schools 
are of course nicely kept throughout the year, hut on the other hand, 
there are several teachers who pay little attention to this point until 
the time of the Results Examination. Then the walls are whitewashed, 
the floor is scrubbed, dust is removed, and papers and books are tidied 
up- It is only sit tin incidental inspection that the defects become 
apparent — floors dirty, books and copies in disorder, scraps of papers, 
chalk, etc., scattered on tlio desk, cobwebs on walls and windows, and 
so forth, 

I imagine the Results Examination system has had a good deal to do 
with this unsatisfactory state of affairs. In order to deal witli the various 
nuiss of detail required by it, ail inspector’s almost every moment has 
had to he devoted to tlio carrying out of it, pure and simple. 1 en e 
promotion o{ tlie toadier and his payment, lias depended mainly on itke 
teportmacle at tlie Results Examination. Until tins system is modnieci, 
or abolished, and a proportion of tlie payment made to depend on 
seatness. I fear improvement in this respect is hound to be very 
kIqw. 
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As regards school furniture, I find the desks usually in keeping -with. 
National ^ 10UKe - lit tlie good houses they nro satisfactory, in the indifferent 
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houses they are often old, badly formed, and shaky. The supply of 
maps is generally good, not so, however, of black-boards. Sufficient 
importance docs not seem to be attached to the black-hoard ns an instru- 
ment for imparting instruction. I have been endeavouring to get a 
small one fixed in front of each draft space, and to secure that oiie 
large black-board be ruled permanently at one side for the teaching 
of writing. I find that in most schools there are no convenient 
receptacles for copy-books and slates, and would suggest that a neat 
box be fixed in front of each draft space for the purpose. It is surprising, 
too, how many teachers fail to have a pointer hanging beside each 
map. I find the supply of sale stock usually sufficient, hut, of course, 
occasionally I come upon cases where pupils are idle through want of 
a good supply. 

Order and discipline on the day of Results Examination arc usually 
satisfactory. The teachers have the pupils specially prepared for this 
test, but at incidental inspections tilings are often quite otherwise. 
Class movements are not often systematically conducted, no signal is 
used, there is considerable noise and loss of time, and the teacher him- 
self distributes and collects copy-books uml slates instead of having 
pupils trained to do so. There seems no excuso for not carrying out 
the plain directions given in the Handbook of Method in this matter. 

I do not think that the attendance is much interfered with by the in- 
clemency of the wostlier in this part of Ireland. The climate is com- 
paratively mild, and the roads are well sheltered by hedges and trees. 
Further, the children are pretty well clad, and apparently fairly fed, so 


that they can face the bad weather that may occur. I have not heard 


Compulsory 

attendance. 


RoBulta 

system. 


of epidemics interfering, to any very considerable oxtent, though sonic 
milder outbreaks have occurred. Just recently, indeed, two schools, not 
many miles from CJoinuel, have lmd to he closed on account of an out- 
break of scarlatina. 

The same complaint as to irregular attendance is to he heard here ns 
in other places, and the same necessity exists for enforcing compulsory 
attendance. There are four municipal towns to which the Act of 1802 
applies. In two of these, Cashel and Carrick-on-Buir, it has been put 
into operation within, the past year, and with good results. In a third, 
Clonmel, it is to coino into operation from the 1st January, 1899, and in 
the fourth, Fethard, a committee has been appointed, but has not earned 
out the provisions of the Act. 

Before proceeding to advert to the teaching {if the several subjects of 
the programme, I shall make a few remarks on tlie present system of 
Itesults Examination, inasmuch as it naturally affects the style of teach- 
ing to a very large extent. Like every other system, it is bound to 
have a number of strong points as well as weak, but it seems now to be 
generally admitted that its weak points exceed tlie strong. Generally 
speaking, a fixed amount of matter must, according to it, be put into the 
pupil’s head during the year, and the inspector's main business at Re- 
sults Examination is to ascertain, under the guidance . of 
certain liard-aud-fast instructions, whether the quantity in- 
serted deserves a No. 1 pass, a No. 2 pass, or a 
failure, payment being made accordingly. The obtaining of a large 
percentage of passes, No. 1 if possible, has, under the working of 
the system, been the matter of greatest importance to the teacher. 
Tie will then naturally devote his energies during the year mainly 
towards tlie attainment of this object. This leads him to instruct 
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liis pupils rather than to educate them, to resort largely to the USe Reports on 
of cards, and to fill their heads with facts, no matter whether they {Jatiowd ° f 
understand the moaning of what they say or not. I agree with Education, 
those who think it desirable that the present Results Examination Ur J" 
system should he abolished its soon as arrangements can be made for CfJRlo'rdnr. 
the establishment of some other system to succeed it. In the mean- nuiket 
time the Results Examination itself could be simplified so as to leave inspcchr, 
more time for incidental inspections, aiul part (say half) of the amount Clonmel, 
of Results Fees earned could be made to depend on favourable 
incidental inspections during the year. A few expedients that suggest 
themselves to mo for simplifying the examination are : — (1) To 
examine half the pupils of each class in only half the subjects, and 
the remaining half in the other subjects, and then to pay for the 
entire class at the rate calculated on the proficiency of half the 
class in each subject. (2) To make the examination in all subjects 
a combined, not an individual examination, so that if an inspector 
assigned the mark “good” to a subject, the full amount of fees could 
he paid for every pupil in the class in that subject, for “middling” only 
half, ami for “ bad ’’ nothing. This would he a boon to good teachers, 
and nobody would pity the bad. 

Reading at Results Examinations is generally very fair, but. in few Reading, 
schools is it of a really high character. Often, wheu the pupils do not 
read badly enough to get failures, an inspector feels that it would be 
no injustice if somo deduction in payment could bo inside on the class 
all round. If my suggestion given above were adopted, this could lie 
clone by assigning the mark “ middling ” to the subject. At incidental 
inspections I find frequently lhat the teachers do not read sufficiently 
for imitation, contenting themsol ves mainly with the correction of in- 
dividual errors, then they allow the pupils to stand close beside them, 
and to speak in alow tone, so that it would he impossible for a person, 
standing any distance away to catch what was said. There has been 
an improvement, however, in this subject since the programme was 


made a little harder. 

Explanation, in connection with Reading, has been receiving much E^ lana ' 
more attention since it was made to enter into the consideration of the 
pass mark. In fact before that time it received practically no at ter. 
tion in a great many schools. As all beginnings aire necessarily weak 
a high proficiency in this branch can scarcely he expected for some years 
yet. In a number of schools it is well taught, in others it is dealt with 
in a very artificial manner. The most prevalent fault is that merely 
the meanings of individual words arc explained without regard to the 
general drift of the context. Sometimes pupils are got to learn off by 
rote meanings assigned to all the hard words, and sometimes the mean- 
ings will be found written on the margin of the page. On the whole, 
however, I consider there is a praiseworthy improvement m the branch 
of Explanation in recent years. To my mind the system of combining 
Explanation with Reading for individual examination is not the nios 
suitable one. An Inspector could do his work more rapidly, effectively , 
aud intelligently by giving his opinion of the class taken os a whole in 
Explanation, then ‘if lie returns “good” let full fees be paul for the 
Rending subject in the case of each pupil who passes m Reading a one, 
if “ middling ” half fees, and if “ bad ” no fees. writinr. 

Writing is generally fair. It could be much improved if the pupils 
were more carefully supervised while in the act of writing. eie on y 
°'m Teacher lias to take charge of perhaps fifty -five pup 1 s in nine 

different classes there is evidently much. force in the excuse m 0 00,11 
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not superintend sill tlie .subject* satisfactorily, still there are devices to 
help in diminishing tlie difficulty, if put into operation. One of these, 
which is not much adopted above First class in the case of Writing, is 
the use of the black-board for simultaneous instruction, a remark which 
applies to a number of other subjects as well as Writing. Another de- 
vice, not much practised either, is the organisation of a system of un- 
paid monitors. It would he a great boon to small schools if the Board 
allowed an arrangement by which the pupils could he grouped into, say, 
three divisions, instead of having as at present so many different 
classes. The writing of letters is making a slow but steady advance. 
Tlie glaring errors which used to occur some years ago have now largely 
disappeared. There is still room, however, for considerable improve- 
ment. 

The pupils arc usually well prepared in Arithmetic to the extent that 
a pass at Results Examination requires. Thu system of examination, 
I fear, leads to an artificial teaching of the subject, largely by means of 
cards. If the examiner were free to recommend Results Fees for the 
class collectively, by testing the pupils in the Principles, and in Mental 
Arithmetic, and to a limited extent by fewer and easier practical 
questions to he worked quickly, correctly, and neatly, better teaching 
would ensue. At the same time I think an improvement is being 
effected in the method of teaching the subject. More use is made of 
the black-board and of text-books than used to be. 

Grammar, as proscribed, is taught with fair success. It would be 
more useful if it had less to do with Orthography and Parsing, and 
more with Analysis and the correction of ungrammatical sentences. 

Tlie marks merited in Geography are usually good. An advance is 
being made in the intelligent teaching of the maps, the cardinal points, 
etc. In second stage of Fifth and Sixth Classes, however, the pupils 
are not usually taught to understand wliat they learn by rote from the 
text-books us to wliat places are remarkable for, etc. They can tell 
you, for example, that Kingstown is the mail-packet station for Holy- 
head, but few can explain what that means. It is, T assume, a generally 
admitted fact that the intelligent teaching of Geography sheuld begin 
with the school and its surroundings. To begin with the Map of the 
World as we do, must lead to confusion in the mind of the pupil through- 
out his course. 


Agriculture. ^ lfi answering in the theory of Agriculture, especially since the new 
text-book came into use, is not good. The teachers, not being familiar 
with tlie subject matter, have found it more difficult to give instruction 
in it than in the one formerly in use. Where the pupils do answer 
they often do so by rote without having an intelligent knowledge of 
wliat they are saying. 

School- In connection with this subject it has struck uie that the programme 
gn eniug. f or examination in School-gardening might with advantage go hand in 
hand with the ordinary programme in Agriculture in each class, so 
that the boys could receive practical illustration of the same matters 
which they studied theoretically from their text-books. At present it 
confuses the teaching to have the two programmes crossing each other. 
The arrangement by which instruction in the garden can be given 
only at, play-time or on Saturdays does not seem a good one , 
two of the half hours weekly, ordinarily devoted to Agriculture, would 
bo more suitable. It is not a good plan either to have the examination 
in tliis subject held at the same time as the regular Results Examina- 
tion, which may be in the depth of winter, when there can he very 
ut-tlo garden work in tlie course of execution. It would be much. 
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better to have it held in the spring or early summer, and not to make Reports on 
payment by individual pusses, but by a general examination. There 5 e . Stat ® of 
are two school gardens in this district, and there is one school farm. T Ed Sou. 
must give two at least of the teachers in charge of these the credit of " 
saying that their ordinary school work is maintained at a high standard. Wmt'rdan, 
The requirements in Spelling in the lowest and highest classes are 
well satisfied. Most failures occur in Third and Fourth classes. On iu*pretor. 
looking through tho exercise books in the schools where the subject is Clonmel, 
defective it will lie Found that the eirors are not fully marked, and 
tliat core has not been taken to make the pupils write out with correct 
spelling the words that have been wrongly spelt. A very general fault 
in tbe reading of the dictation is that the teacher repeats the phrases 
several times — often, individual words are repeated — and the reading is 
too slow. 

Needlework is generally good, especially in tho Convent Schools. At Needle- 
incidental inspections I have usually found most of the girls engaged in 
the making of plain articles of every-day wear, still the difficulty of 
getting them to bring materials is largely complained of. I never find 
them employed in repairing garments, though this ought to be a very 
useful and practical exorcise. Tho teaching in Needlework is mainly, 
if not entirely, individual, and a teacher who recently returned from a 
Training College informs me that there, too, it was individual. When 
teachers come to understand that it is the wish of the Commissioners to 
have class teaching by suitable illustration and demonstration, it is to 
he hoped that thoy will take up tho idea rapidly. 

The Alternative Scheme for Sixth Class girls was in operation in very Alternative 
few schools in this district when I took charge, and since then most of (Industrial) 
the remaining schools have got exempted. The scheme was not popular, Seheme. * 
and tlm teachers of tho few schools not exempted naturally looked for 
the same privilege its the others. Indeed, most of the subjects under 
the scheme are not suited to Elementary Schools, and one hour 
each day ought to bo sufficient for teaching the practical needlework 
required. 

Drawing is taken, up in the Convent, Model, and some Ordinary Drawing. 
National Schools. It has been confined almost entirely to the copying 
of lines and figures from exercise books. Recently, at my suggestion 
charts and black-board have been requisitioned for the teaching of the 
subject in some of the better schools, but, as the old plan is the easiest 
for the earning of Results Fees, I fear it will survive for some time. 

Cookery has been successfully taught in some of the Convent Schools Cookery, 
none of the ordinary schools have the appliances for giving instruction 
in it. The girls usually bring the necessary materials, and take home 
the cooked product. 

Kindergarten has been adopted in most of the Convent Schools. In Kiuder- 
soino of them the teaching lms tended towards being rather mechanical S* Tteu - 
a,, d has been left too much to monitors. The necessity of having to 
examine so as to assign individual marks does not help towards the 
intelligent working of this system of education. 

( Singing, usually according to the tonic sol-fix method, is taught in the Music. 
Convent and Model Schools, and in a few of the other schools, generally 
with success. One of the Convent Schools obtained Second Prize at the 
}*ais Ceoil competition in 1897. 

When we came to consider the programme of subjects laid down for Programme* 
our National Schools, I fear it must be admitted that it is too literary t0f> R« rar 3* 
a nd not sufficiently practical. There is too much of Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, and advanced extras, and not enough of hand and eye 
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the^S^tate^f <»‘ ini "S> Drawing, Elementary Science, Cookery, Laundry, Domestic 
National 60 Science, Drill, and Calisthenics. Our system is intended for the eilti- 
Education, cation of tbe poorer class, and it fails in its object if it sends forth 
Mr. IT pupil 8 with their heads full of an undigested mass of knowledge, 
mkiordan, instead of laying tlic foundation for the boy to become a skilled 
nth-ict mechanic or agriculturist, and the girl to grow up a useful housekeeper, 
inspector. L> 0 tli with healthy bodies and observant minds. 

Clonmel. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. O' 11 iordan, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, Dublin. 


Mr a General Report on Cork District by Mr. C. Smith, District Inspector. 

Smith. 

Jmpector. Cork, 3 1st December, 1898. 

r — Gentlemen, — In compliance with your Instructions, I beg to submit 

a Report on the condition and prospects of Primary Education in 
the Cork distinct for the year ended September 30th, 1898. 

Character ^ us district lias ‘been in my charge since the 1st of November, 1896. 

of District. It may be described as being half-urban, half-rural. It embraces tbe 
entire city of Cork — the Model schools alone excepted — and a tract 
of country lying westward from the city, bounded on the north by 
the river Lee, on the west by a line joining Crookstown with Ring 
on Clonakilty harbour ; its southern boundary is tbe sea-coast east- 
wards to Cork harbour. The eastern boundary cannot be well 
defined; it is, in the main, Cork harbour, with the exception of 
Monkstown, Carrigalme, Ringaskiddy, Passage, and the school areas 
immediately adjoining these places. In this tract of country lie tbe 
important towns of Random and ICinsale, together with the smaller 
ones of Blackrook, Douglas, Crosshaven, Timoleague, Courtinacsherry, 
and Ballincolhg. Its length from the north-east corner at Ratli- 
peacon to Ring is about thirty miles; and from the south-west angle 
at Crossliaven to Newcosbown measures about twenty-eight miles. 

It will thus be seen that oven, the country portion equals in area 
an average school district. The addition of the city renders it an 
extremely heavy one. 

Distriba- ^ le educational wants of the city are supplied by forty-seven 
ti.,uot schools — many of them very large; 110 schools are studded over the 

school'. extra-urban portion, and afford, in a fairly adequate manner, facilities 

for the education of the young. There are, however, some few. cases 
of overcrowding, both in the city and in the country; and it is just 
possible that the operation of the compulsory clauses of the Irisji 
Education Act of 1892 in the city may render the need of additional 
accommodation more urgent. Want of building space prevents the 
enlargement of St. Patrick's Infants' School. In the south side of 
the city, a few new schools might be erected with advantage for 
localities at present too far removed from existing schools. The open- 
jug of the G-lasheen schools immediately adjoining the city, in Septem- 
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ber 1897, afforded facilities for education to the school-going popula- Reports on 
tion of the south-west angle; the south-east portion stands in need 01 

Of Similar schools. Education. 

Generally speaking, the city schools are well kept, the want of a. Mr ~ 
sufficieutly large playground being the only and unavoidable draw- Smith. 
back. In the country portion of the district a new school is in /J!£f/ wr . 
ccurso of erection at Oysberbaven, where it is sadly needed. A (j ork 

beautiful and commodious edifice lias replaced the wretched structure r - — \ 
that served to shelter the Shannon-street pupils in Bandon. The 
Darrara schools have been enlarged by the addition of much-needed alterations, 
class-rooms. Cloghroe Female and Old Head of Kinsale Male 
National Schools aro sbjll overcrowded, owing to the difficulty of 
procuring additional space for enlargement, and steps are being taken 
to ease the crush in the case of Toglior Female school. Desirable 
improvements liavo been carried out in the case of the Batlipcacon 
schools; at Ballymartle Male and Female, Ovens Male and Female, 

Castlelack, and South Terrace National Schools, improvements have 
been called for, but aro slow in coming. 

While many of the country schools are neat and comfortable, and The manner 
thereby attractive to children, several are untidy, gloomy, and un- of kee l ,in g 
inviting, and I am forced to add that the wishes of the rooms amt 
Commissioners as to floral culture in connection with National premise?, 
schools have been realised but in a few instances. In 

too many cases the condition of the school premises 

falls short of what proper sanitation would demand. Occasional 

epidemics have visited portions of the district, but the only one that 
seriously interfered with school work was diphtheria, which, during 
the spring of this year, was prevalent along the southern sea-board 
around Oysterhaven. The city of Cork has been singularly free from 
epidemics. 

The children attending the city schools range from the very com- Proficiency 
fortable to tlio very poor; tlio schools themselves have an equally of schools, 
ex-tensive range — from the very excellent to the very bad. This is 
particularly true of blie schools for boys; for, whilst I readily admit 
that several boys attending National schools in Cork enjoy educational 
facilities second to none, so far as primary education is concerned, a 
large number receive a very poor return educationally for the time 
spent in the schoolrooms. The girls fare better, and are, on the 
whole, well taught. In tlio country portion of this district there 
are several excellent schools; but it must be confessed that a con- 
siderable number are only moderate, whilst some few are decidedly 
had, so bad, that one is forced to link downright neglect to absence 
of professional ability oil the part of their teachers. In four cases, a 
change of teacher was deemed necessary ; less severe measures were 
temporarily effective in other cases; it lias yet to be seen if the 
improvement he permanent or merely transitory. In all cases where 
inefficient work is being done, the home surroundings of the children oau ^j' 0 f 
ara adduced as ono of the chief causes of deficiency. A visit, however, inefficiency, 
to such schools quickly discloses other and more potent factors. The 
time table is invariably neglected, order is bad, discipline lax, and 
written exercises are carelessly revised, or altogether neglected. It 
never seems to occur to tlie teachers of such schools that they have 
had the pupils under instruction for at least 400 hours during the 
year, and that it is possible to successfully prepare the average pupil 
m the set Programme, provided order is good, and the teacher earnest 
and efficient in the discharge of his duties. Constantly recurring 
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Reports on experience proves to every Inspector that this is possible; sad experi- 
NntioinU °‘ 01100 points out unerringly to him .why failure is the result in many 
Education. CftSeS. 

Mr c~ Another very common excuse is innate dullness on the part 
Si/iith, of tlie pupils. Whilst admitting that there are many cliildren 

Ltfpechr. naturally slow and dull, the* percentage is veiy low, the number of 
Cork. tlioso who have been rendered stupid and heavy owing to unskilful 
— treatment is considerable', and is directly proportional to the in- 
feriority of the teaching they receive. One cannot reasonably assert 
that the presence of the unusually large number of dull children met 
with in inferior schools is duo to a fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances. ' 

Traits of The marked characteristics of good schools are good order, rigid 
bad schools, adherence to time table, and collective teaching on the part of the 
teachers; habits of study, self-reliance, and close attention to business 
on the pari of the pupils. Bad schools are mainly due to over- 
hurried work, absence of collective teaching, neglect of time table, 
and of proper order on thu teachers’ part, whilst the pupils lack habits 
of self-control and of sustained application. It is strange how 
frequently an Inspector meets with neglect of time table, and stranger 
still, the naive simplicity with which he is assured, and expected to 
credit the assurance, that such neglect never occurred, before, and that 
the time-table requirements are adhered to with unswerving fidelity. 
It does not need on the part of an Inspector a very lengthened ac- 
quaintance with a district to know how to appraise such an assurance 
at its true value; for the official records quickly lot him know the 
schools where such deviations may be expected to occur. 

Salo stosk As a rule, schools are fairly well supplied with sale stock for the 
t ‘"Pl ll y- convenience of the pupils, but now and then some are met with in 
which a proper supply is not kept up, to the pecuniary and educa- 
tional loss of tho children. As a.n excusing plea, one sometimes hears 
that it is unfair to tho teacher to bo obliged to have some of his 
money locked up uselessly to him in sale stock: with as much justice 
could a workman urge that it is a hardship to him to be forced to 
invest his money in the purchase of tools. In connection with this 
question of sale, stock, many complaints are. made regarding the 
manner in which orders are attended to, and goods forwarded. I 
cannot help thinking that tho matter requires to bo closely looked 
into, so as to remove any just cause of complaint, and it will be the 
moro urgent henceforth, as all school requisites must be got from 
tho Board's stores. 

Tho following table sets forth particulars regarding the numbers on 
ns to rolls, ro, ^ s > hi average attendance, and actually examined for results in the 
&c. cliff omit classes of schools: — 


Cl n HS of School. 

No. cm Holla. 

Avcrato 

Atton.itm.Kt. 

Number 
Examined for 
Hotiilfs. 

11 Convent Soliool*, . 

6,403 

d.348 

4,160 

1 Monastery „ . , . 

1,774 

1,108 

1,066 

5 P. L. Union „ 

318 

210 

178 

2 Evening » * . . 

ltf 

49 

31 

135 Ordinary „ . , 

13.028 

9,115 

9.581 _ 

157 National Schools, 

21,660 

14,890 

15,016 
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Details as to tho classification of the- 273 teachers engaged In these Reports on 
schools arc given in the annexed tables: — Nation*' °' 


Class. 

PHINOII’ALS. 

Assistants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mules. 

Females. 

V . 

15 

12 

— 

~ 

L 5 . 

17 

14 

a 

10 

n. . 

28 

3S 

25 

29 

in 

10 

10 

24 

35 

Tot tils, 

,0- 

71 

65 

74 


Education. 

j rr.a 
Smith, 
District 
Inspector. 

Cork. 

ClaBsilica 
tion of 
touchers. 


In addition to tlio above there are five work mistresses, and one 
junior literary assistant. 

Of the 273 teachers givon above, 117 have been trained. Particulars Paitlealaw 
as to tho colleges where they were trained are now set forth : — iraiuin* 


— 

Mru'llinimigli- 

NlriH't. 

St. Patrick's 

Cliuvoli of 
Lmiand. 

Pc la Salln. 

Our Lady 
of 

Mercy. 

Male Principals, . 

11 

IS 

4 

1 

- 

» Assistants, . 

4 

15 

- 

3 

- 

Female Principals, . 

14 

- 

12 

- 

12 

i Assistants, . 

i 

_ 

2 

- 

U 

Totals, 

;ia 

311 

its 

4 

2(1 


The foregoing lists show that the classification of the teachers is slow pr v- 
relativoly high, but when due consideration is given to the moderate motion, 
character of the examinations that regulate promotion, and the 
opportunities that teachers enjoy for study and improvement, and 
the very substantial benefits accruing therefrom, disappointment 
naturally arises at seeing so many content with remaining in the 
Second and Third grades of their profession. In bygone days, some 
valid excuse might be pleaded for non-advancement, but the younger 
members of the profession can put forward no such plea, and it may 
very well bo doubted if those who for years are content to remain 
at the bottom of the professional ladder, possess the spirit of study 
and love of their work that should characterize the instructors of 
youth. I am convinced that the time has come to close, in the case 
of fresh appointments, the principalsliips of important schools to 
Third class teachers. 

It will also be noted that a considerable proportion of tlie teacher* Training, 
employed in this district have enjoyed the privilege of training. A 
course of training is a groat advantage to teachers ; it enlarges their 
ideas and enables them to knock olf provincialisms and idiosyncrasies, 
which arc likely to arise from living amidst circumscribed area3 of 
thought and action. Very considerable disappointment has been 
experienced by ox-moiiitresscs as to the difficulty of getting admitted 
t° training. The knowledge, which is gradually spreading, that 
admission is now virtually competitive, tends to allay discontent, and 
to stimulate candidates to more earnest preparation. 

The above teaching staff is supplemented by a large number of Monitorial 
monitors, who, in return for extra instruction and professional train- staff. 
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temtsof in f uffice of teacho.r, give a helping hand in the conduct of 

National school business. Tho requirements of rule with regard to their 
Kducation, employment and instruction are, on the whole, faithfully complied 
Afr. c. Wltil - Tllcil ' answering at final examination testifies to the attain- 
nutritt menfc oi literary knowledge sufficient for their profession, but the 
inspector, results of the tests ill Practical Method or Teacliing arc far from 
Cork. satisfactory, and leave little room for doubt that they do not receive 
proper supervision and instruction in the actual work of teaching, 
j. a.m of opinion that they are principally employed iu the junior 
classes, whero the work is, lnr the most part, mechanical — more allied 
to tho drudge ly than to [lie. intellectual side of school-life. Tho 
change in Programme, which gives Practical Method very consider- 
able prominence, will, doubtless, put an end to this abuse. In the 
past, a considerable number of the monitors who passed their final 
examination with success, failed to obtain subsequent employment as 
teachers. Tho clian go of rules, limiting appointments, was desirable, 
ir l *b - lending, as it docs, to equalize supply mid demand. 

tioifof 1 ^k° management of the 157 schools is distributed in tho following 
manage- mannor : — 

inent, Nc. 


10!) Sul: 


»!h ill -0 managed liy 2!) 11. C, CUn-gymun. 

.. „ is i. a 


■1 „ „ 

s „ 

3 „ „ 

B „ „ 

2 „ 

1 school in 


H 


11 Presbyterian Clergymen, 
fi Nuns. 

1 Monk, 

3 Officials. 
ii Lay m on. 

I Methodist Clergyman. 


Thus, it will bo seen, that sixty-two. persons in all share in the 
management of 157 schools. 

Most of the managers are interested in the success of their schools, 
and show it in a practical way; a few take very little interest, and 
are slow to incur any expense in oiFceting even necessary repairs. 
With ono or two trifling exceptions, my relations with them have 
been harmonious ; a true knowledge of facts quickly set aright the 
few cases of misunderstanding. In addition to the supervision aud 
control exercised by the local manager, the schools in the city under 
Irish Church .patronage come within the purview of a school board or 
committee, composed of some of the leading clergymen and laymen of 
that church, who meet at stated times for the consideration of the 
circumstances and reports affecting the di fferent schools, and take 
action accordingly. By this means the manager is freed from local 
and restraining influences in dealing with un satisf actory matters 
that may arise, and has his hands strengthened. The scheme works 
admirably, and has a most salutary effect ; the Irish Church schools 
in Cork are uniformly good. I only wish tlie action of the com- 
mittoo could make itself felt in extra-urban parts of the district also. 
The serai-publicit} 1 which tho official reports receive) in coming before 
this committeo has a most stimulating effect on tho teachers, and 1 
would be well if something akin to it wore in force in the case o 
all schools. "Whatever ’difference) of opinion may exist as to the 
judiciousness of publishing official reports, there is very little doubt 
but it would quickly put an end to many worthless schools. 
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In the earlier days of 1897, Bandera and KinsaJe bestirred them- fteports oti 
selves, with the object of putting into operation the compulsory rJaci^tmf ° f 
clauses of the Irish Education Act of 1892. Committees were formed Education, 
and officers appointed for the carrying out of the Act. Success Mr ~ 
attended their efforts at first, but in a short time financial difficulties Smith, 
regarding the levying of rates to meet expenses proved fatal to the 
scheme. It is hoped that the now Local Government Bill will clear c>rk. 
away the difficulties that have arisen. In the beginning of the — 7 

present year Cork followed suit; a committee was constituted, and cation^Act, 
three attendance officers selected. There can bo very little doubt in of lugs, 
the minds of those acquainted with the city that there is a wide field 
for the labours of these officers; for in every street and lane many 
truants were heretofore to he seen. It is, perhaps, too soon to form 
a correct estimate of the effectiveness of the Act. I have been told 
that it lias had a steadying effect on the attendance. My informant 
seemed to think that it had not yet caught in its meshes the arrant 
truants, who never enter the portals of a school. I fear I only echo 
the opinions of many when I say that, at its best-, the Act will not 
be productive of much good towards educating the masses, as die 
prescribed standard is too low, and the excusing causes too frivolous 
and numerous to admit of success. 

The children, presented for examination in Infant schools and rnfants. 
departments are, as a rule, well taught. The necessity of preparing 
them in exercises suitable to infants has made a beneficial change in 
the method of conducting these schools, removing as it does tho 
we.ory monotony of literary instruction by giving an interest and 
vivacity to school work. Occasionally one finds infants detained 
unduly long in the same class, and in dealing with them the perplex* 
ing question of age too often arises. It would be well if children 
on first entering a National school were required to submit satisfac- 
tory evidence of age; tho exigencies of the recent Education Act 
would seem to require some such proof. 

Kindergarten is successfully taught in the Infant schools and Kintler- 
departments connected with, the eight large Convent schools in this !,' arten > & c 
district. It is also taught in five other schools, viz. : — SS. Peter and 
Paul's Male and Female Infant, St. Patricks, St. Nicholas’, and 
Ballincollig Infant. In a few other schools the infants and other 
junior pupils are taught tnis subject, but are not presented for 
examination, tho rule requiring instruction to be given in a separate 
room, and .by a separate staff proving a barrier. Singing, chill, 
calisthenics, and such appropriate exercises, are also taught in these 
schools, with much benefit to the children. Oil the whole, the Infant 
schools and departments are well conducted. 

Reading, so far as verbal accuracy is concerned, is fairly well Reading, 
cultivated. It is, however, necessary to add that expressiveness 

and modulation of tone are too frequently wanting. Incorrect 
pronunciation is also much in evidence, and one cannot fail to note 
that errors in this respect are not solely confined to the pupils. 

The use of a dictionary, however much needed, is by no means 
common in National schools, and not a few of them altogether lack 
this adjunct to educational progress. Repetition of poetry is far 
from being satisfactory : excessive haste, gross inaccuracy, and an 
utter ignorance of the theme are frequently its leading characteristics. 

Even explanation of the language of the poem is very often a blank. 

A serious attempt has been made to teach Explanation, with varying Explaim- 
success. In a fair number of schools it is very well taught ; in others 
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tlm'stiLte'of * fe uiuli'rstcrod to bo tho committal to memory on the part of the 
Naiionaf pupils of the meanings of words, without ally true conception of tlieir 
EJucation. force and applicability ; this is nioroly loading the memory with 
ir, ~ inavt useless matter. I find in many schools a small brochure con- 
widri'et Gaining the moro difiicult words of the lesson, with then- meanings. 
lMpceior. While admitting that iutclligoul, use might bo made of this booklet, 
Cork. I regret to think that it is abused : the committal of these lists 
usurps tho place of true Explanation. This publication, however, 
will henceforth bo excluded from schoolrooms by ■virtue of your rule 
bearing on sale stock supply. 

fur reading! permission to adopt “ renders 15 other than the official ones of 

long standing has been largely availed of, and in the embarras de 
riclimsu many teachers arc puzzled in making a selection. One 
would have thought that the teachers themselves would have 
appointed a committee of tlieir own body to inquire carefully and 
critically into the mat.br, so as to give guidance to their confreres. 
Notwithstanding the permission of the Board to introduce Irish his- 
tory into tlm Heading curriculum, it Inis not boon presented at any 
examination so far; a few managers, however, expressed to mo tlieir 
intention of introducing it, but T mu unable, to say if this lias been 
actually done. 

Penman- Writing in the junior classes is satisfactorily taught; in the senior 
kite* 1111 work dono falls short of the expectations raised by the 

writing. juniors; tho 1 alters are careless and badly formed, tho exercises, as 
a. rule, want neatness, uniformity, and finish. The truth is, that in 
most schools Writing ceases to be taught after Third class. In the 
higher classes the matter of tho written exercises rather than their 
penmanship claims first importance ; an examination of the exercises 
done during tho year makes this clearly manifest. And not aloue 
is penmanship defective in tho exercises of the senior pupils; their 
attempts at letter- writing are, for the most put, crude and weak as 
to ideas, language, form, and spelling. The notion is too commonly 
diffused that tho writing of a. letter is a matter of serious difficulty, 
and, as a consequence, a disinclination is felt towards making the 
attempt. Hero again the familiar excuse — ho-mo surroiuidiugs---i9 
put forward ; tlio fact that tho schoolroom should be a corrective 
of deteriorating external influences seems to be too often overlooked. 
Tho excellence of the work done in some few schools shows what 
proficiency can bo attained in this subject, if ony will and skill are 
operative. 

Aiit 1 metic. Arithmetic is, on tho whole, successfully taught. In the junior 
classes, it not iui frequently happens that slow and cumbersome 
methods of work are resorted to, and usurp the place that thorough 
expedite knowledge of tables should hold : these false methods are 
on tho wane. Mental Arithmetic is, generally speaking, weak: 1 
involves too great £i mental strain to lie lightly indulged in, and wi 
not receive much attention until pecuniary n>wards foster, or stern 
necessity urges, its cultivation. Amongst the Arithmetical tests se 
to tho higher classes are questions involving the making-nut of simp 
bills: in most instances the correct answer is arrived at, but one 
rarely meets such questions answered by a neatly-written bill in 
proper form. This, probably, is due to oversight, but it is a 
rcgrcttablo one. 

•Spelling. A fairly good standard of proficiency is attained in _ Spelling- 
Errors are most in evidence in the letters written by the senior pupi s, 
and in their parsing and other exorcise®. These errors give cone n 
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sive evidence of careless or neglected work on' the part of tho teacher Reports on 
during tho year, and should count against the assigning of a pass- ^io^aT ° f 

Education. 

Grammar depends very largely oil tho teacher. In the good schools Mr " 
this subject is taught with intelligence ; in schools of mediocre- pro- Smith , 
ficiency it degenerates into mere guess-work. Grammatical errors 
obtain to ail unduly great extent, both in the written exercises and Cork 
in the oral answers of the pupils, and it is further to be noted, that — 
they only too frequently fall from the lips of the teachers in the Granimar - 
discharge of their duties. As to the errors of the cliildren, there 
does not scorn to be the slightest effort made to check or correct 
them. To tho suggestion that steps should be taken to remedy this 
gravo defect, a ?nm-pimnm us is pleaded — based again on the too 
familiar excuse — bomc-surroun dings; lethargic apathy on the 
teachers’ part is, in my opinion, equally responsible. 

In Geography, the requirements of the Programme are, as a rule, Gcogmuhr. 
fairly well mot. It has often occurred to me that too much atten- 
tion is devoted to topography, as distinct from the physical and 
commercial phases of Geography, and a knowledge of the principal 
railways of a country, and the main sea-routes between the great 
centres of civilization and commerce is of more importance than the 
heights of some minor mountain peaks, tlio course of small affluents, 
or the situation and population of some obscure country town. 

In Needlework, tho standard attained is fair, but not as high as the Ncedle- 
time allowed for this subject, or its great importance demands. I work, 
fear there is a tendency to encroach on the hour for Needlework, and 
I have had to find fault on several occasions with the preparation 
made for tho exorcise. My suggestions were, in most instances, 
adopted, but t.hero is still demand for greater vigilance than my other 
calls will enable mo to devote to this matter. Collective teaching 
and demonstration lessons are very rarely given in this subject. 

As an adjunct to Needlework, .Sewing-machine and Dressmaking are 
successfully taught in all the Convent schools, and in several of the 
larger ordinary schools. On a few occasions, I was presented with 
dressmaking of rather primitive simplicity, as meeting the require- 
ments of Programme. But now all that is changed: some approved 
system of drafting is essential. 

Tho Alternative Scheme has practically died out in this district; 
it is to be met with in only a few small schools. 

Agriculture is taught iu all Boys’ schools in the country. In a Agricu!- 
few mixed schools it is taught, bo boys and girls; it is also taught, in turc ' 
some town and city schools. The past year was one of transition 
in this subject : tli© old text-bock was falling out of use, and the 
new one was being adopted, with tho result that perplexity arose 
dow and again as to tlio requirements of the Programme. The answer- 
jug of the pupils presented was fairly satisfactory, but tlio year was 
Dot a good one for forming a con-ect estimate of the educational value 
of this subject. As to its utility, I cannot join with those who decry 
it as an unsuitable subject for National schools. Surely it must 
contribute as much to the intelligent training of cliildren to become 
acquainted with tho nature and habits of growth of the plants and 
animals of their own country — the staple of its support and prosperity 
—as to loam details of different products of animal and vegetable 
life of other countries, with which thedr school-books abound. I am 
very .much of opinion that it is not so much the subject itself as the 
way in which it is taught that is at fault. 
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Reports oil 
the State of 
National 
iiducatiou. 

Mr. C. 

Smith, 

Jliafrlet 

InHjfCctor. 

Cork. 

Optional 

Subjects. 

Extras. 


TIio optional subjects, Book-keeping, Vocal Music, and Drawing, 
are extensively tauglit; nearly all the more important schools present 
their pupils in these subjects. Vocal Music, according to the Hullah 
or stall notation system, is Caught in a. few schools only; the Tonic 
Sol-fa system is the one most in use, and in some instances great 
perfection in it is attained — notably in SS. Peter and Paul's Girls’ 
School, where the Rev. Mr. Gaynor, C.M., who has done so much for 
the successful cultivation of this system in the South of Ireland, 
personally conducts a class. 

Of extras, quite an array is taught. In all the larger and more 
important Boys’ schools the senior pupils are presented in Algebra 
and Geometry. In the fomicr subject, much success is attained. 
Geometry is uot equally well taught ; the confused blending of causal 
; nd ill at ire terms clearly shows that the memory, rather than the 
understanding, is at work, and that the cogency of the reasoning is 
not felt. Largo classes-— upwards of fifty were presented in St. 
Luke's Male National School in Physiology, and in Magne- 
tism and Electricity, with much success. Tho work done 
in tins school shows wliat is possible in National schools 
under favourable circumstances ; all the pupils in the Fifth 
and Sixth classes were prepared and presented for examina- 
tion in fourteen different subjects, and their answering therein was 
signally successful. Tlieso two extra branches, Physiology and 
Electricity, wero taught in two other schools, but not with much 
success. * 


French is taught in four Girls’ schools ntul in three Boys’ schools; 
Latin and Hygiene are taught in two schools, Irish in one. I do 
not attach much educational value to tho instruction given in these 
four subjects, save, possibly, French. 

Mora important and educative lias been tho instruction given m 
Domestic Economy, which is taken. a« an extra in a good many 
schools. Physical Geography is also taught in a considerable number 
of schools, with barely moderate success. Instrumental Music is 
successfully taught in seven Convent schools. 

Y Mucli more important still have boon the Cookery classes that 
came under inspection during the past year. Large and successful 
classes are instructed in this most useful subject in seven Convent 
schools, and no time lias been, lost to avail of the privilege of a 
second examination in it. In the early part of 1897, and again 
towards the close of that year, classes in this branch were held, under 
the supervision of an itinerant lady teacher, with considerable success. 
In the ordinary schools, the subject was not kept up after her depar- 
ture, owing to one cause or another, but it is to be hoped that a fresh 
effort will be made to revive it. The chief difficulty to be encountered 
in the establishing of Cookery classes is the expense of setting up 
and furnishing a suitable room. I should wish to see Government 
aid available for this purpose, in tho some way as for building and 
furnishing new schools. Then one might hope for a wider area for 
this most important branch of girls' education. 

The wishes of tho Commissioners about the establishment of school 
banks have not been realised here. School fees are paid in a con- 
siderable number of the city schools; all the country schools arc fiee. 
f ra Saturday is a dies-ium in most schools. In the Convent schools 1 
is utilized for the most pu*t for the teaching of monitors, and of 
extras — especially Cookery. I have always failed to see any valid 
reason against a half-day's work being a, mater of obligation ; so long 
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as it is option ill to keep school or not, it is certain that in the Reports on 
majority of cases it will not bo kept. The usual objection is, that ^oaal ° f 
tho children will not come. This is more plausible than real : I fear Eduwtiun. 
that in many instances they have not come, because they shrewdly Vr — 
suspected they were not welcome. All this would be changed if Smith, 
schools should of necessity remain open for the half-day. Surely the j^clor. 
children would benefit, and likewise the teachers, for would not time Cork, 
be gained for tho giving of some of that education which theorists — 

so much desiderate, and which, we are told, the Results system 
renders impossible. And speaking of this system, one cannot hail to * 
note the chorus of condemnation that lias gone up from the various 
reported meetings of teachers throughout tho country. I am 
strongly of opinion that many of the defects attributed to the Results 
system were not of its essence, but were due to causes external to it. 

Tho multiplicity of duties involved in the working of tliis very incidental 
large district loaves but little time for incidental visits; lienee, niy viwts, &c. 
experience of its schools in their every-day garb is rather limited. 

At such visits as I have been able to pay, I found, as a rale, tho 
members of tho staff present, and the attendance records correct: the 
few occasional absences on tlio part of teachers that came under 
my notico were satisfactorily accounted for, being in most cases duo 
to illness. Deviations from time table arrangements were, however, 
too frequent, and, in too many instances, the facte that came under 
my observation prevent me from speaking in terms of praise of the 
personal neatness of tho pupils, the tidiness of the schoolrooms, or 
tho general order that obtained : the presence of a visitor was too 
often the signal for cessation of work and indulgence in conversation. 

I am at a loss to account for the existence of noisy schools, consider- 
ing the amount of worry and inconveniences noise en toils on both 
teachers and pupils. Teachers should constantly bear in mind that 
good order is alwolutoly essential for effective work, and that on 
the efficiency of their work, not only the future of their pupils, but 
also that of their country, largely depends. 

And drawing near the cud of this Fifth General Report, which I 
have the honour of submitting to you, I cannot fail to be struck 
with the sameness that seems to permeate all of them — forgetful of 
the fact that they chronicle tho same system, under the same condi- 
tions, with practically tho same record of attempts, successes, and 
failures. I am of opinion, however, that Primary Education is advanc- 
ing, that its illuminating circle is spreading more and more every year, 
but the advance is slow — far too slow — when the exigencies of tho 
country are taken into account, and when one is obliged to put on 
^ord that thirty pci* cent, of those on rolls fail to attend on 
100 days during tho year, and that only twenty per cent, of those 
examined, are presented in the Fifth and Sixth classes, and that there 
are hundreds of children who never go to school. I believe the time 
has come for the adoption of heroic measures for the extension of 
Primary Education, if tho many who wander in darkness are to be 
brought within the sphere of its kindly, refining light. 


I am, 

The Secretaries, 

National Education Office. 


Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

C. Smith. 
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the State of J 

National Thomas Carroll, M.R.I.A., Agricultural Superintendent. 

Education. 


Mr. Thomas Albert Farm. 

Carroll . m • 

ulasnevin, 

turai d Gentlemen, — I bog to submit iny report upon the Agricultural 

fent >lnUn ~ Department for 1808. 

Glasnevin. The question of agricultural education and technical instruction for 
— Ireland is approaching a crisis and is urging a claim for settlement 
to a degree not pieviously experienced in this country. 

There appear to have arisen over the United Kingdom a spirit of 
unrest and a desire for the introduction of nesv methods of instruction 
for our youth such as have not hitherto been available. The outcome 
of the deliberations that have taken place, and that are now in progress, 
has grave interest for future* generations. It would be but a mere 
platitude to observe that the making of the country is at the present 
time in the hands of its educators. 


For Ireland I assume that agriculture, will be the main industry of 
the population for a Jong future period. A grave question, therefore, 
arises as to the suitability of the instruction that shall bo available for 
the youth of the country. 

Teaching I have frequently endeavoured to show that instruction in agricul- 
K-P]* tiu*e should proceed upon the lines recognised in general education ; that 
ture. " the faculty of observation, the spirit of inquiry, and the training of the 
reasoning powers of the children should bo the principal work of the 
teachers. 


In agriculture more than in any other industrial occupation are 
these qualities of the mind necessary. 

In no other subject of education am there so many details within 
which may be found mutter of disciplinary value in training the 
minds of children ; but the teaching of agriculture requires that the 
teacher shall place the matter before his pupils in an appropriate 
way, in order that the elements for mind training that exist in the 
subject may be turned to the best account. 

I have repeatedly advanced my opinion that valuable results in the 
teaching of agriculture will be best obtained through methods of teaching 
the principles which underlie the subject, and that the efforts of the 
teacher should be mainly in the direction of bringing to the minds of 
his pupils scientific principles that bear upon agricultural practice. 

I may be considered singular in suggesting that any attempts to 
teach the sciences connected with agriculture merely as science subjects 
will end in failure. Tlie time given to school work and the large 
number of subjects now embraced in school teaching will operate against 
a thorough teaching of science in elementary schools. There are, again, in 
science teaching great difficulties to be overcome, viz., the lack of 
scientific acquirements on the part of the teachers, the difficulty of pro- 
curing scientific apparatus for the teaching, and the youthfulncss of the 
pupils. 

In agriculture there exists, ready in its every phase, and varied 
in its extent, matter for useful instruction, provided the teacher has 
“ that within ” to enable him to turn the opportunity to account. 

The rocks and soils of a district may be utilised for object lessons 
in G eology. How much may be learnt in a walk along a roadside fence . 
The weathering of rocks ; the first efforts of soil-formation in the 
growth of lichens and mosses ; the mixture of mineral matters at the 
pJM afclfii&i J11 
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the locturo hall. How instructive will be the sight of matter of con- Reports on 
siilertible weight being taken long distances by earth-worms, mul of ft* '?***• ut ‘ 
tl, e ir attempts to take them into the earth, in illustrating Darwin’s EdSon. 
teachings on the influence of earth -worms in s«»il formation. No j. ~zr 
diagram or drawing upon the blackboard can prove such an exponent Carroll!' 1 "* 
of natural processes as is the witnessing of the acts themselves. AqVnfi- 

In Vegetable Physiology and Dotany there is in the neighbourhood of tuna 
nil rural schools matter for thought., observation, and teaching. ftnL lnUn ~ 

Iu the farm implements may bn found material for lessons in Ghsnevin. 
Mechanics. ' — 

'Die opportunities for illustrating Physics abound in the material 
world. The village forgo or roadside smithy will provide considerable 
matter for profitable instruction. How much might be taught in re- 
ference to the scales that fall from the hammered iron. What experiment 
can better illustrate expansion and contraction through the influence of 
temperature than the shoeing of a wheel. 

1 consider that “nature teaching,” conducted upon well-defined Nature 
lines, is one of tlm most useful methods of promoting the education Teaching, 
of our people. Here we have at hand a sufficiency of the illustrations 
and processes that arc necessary for cultivating the faculty of observa- 
tion. Results are traced to causes ; the reasoning powers are developed ; 
and thus our young people may have lessons adapted to cultivate their 
intelligence, and such teaching as will enable them afterwards to 
acquire information that will be useful to them in most of the occupa- 
tions of life- 

But in order that this teaching may be given successfully, the teacher 
must have, in the first place, a varied amount of information himself, 
and lie must be possessed of sufficient skill and judgment to apply that 
information and knowledge to good purpose. 

It is to he hoped that the recently established diplomas for Agriculture diploma in 
and Pedagogy in the Royal University will stimulate teachers to acquire Agnou ure ’ 
useful knowledge, and that the status that has been given to these two 
important branches of education will improve in every way the 
position of the teaching profession in Ireland 
The teaching of agriculture in National schools has been a feature of 
the system of National education from an early period of its history. 

In the early stagos of National education, it was expected that the 
teaching of practical agriculture (which includes horticulture) might be 
pngrafted upon the system, ami that a large number of schools of 
agriculture would be established. 

Several reasons combined to prevent the proposed development of 
the contemplated system of practical agricultural teaching, anti the 
general teaching of agriculture from liooks was adopted. Tim first 
attempts to teach agriculture generally in rural schools wore mads 
upon a method of teaching “ the principles of agriculture,” and an 
agricultural class-book was published by the Commissioners. The 
results of this method of teaching were not satisfactory, mainly 
because the book was not quite suited to the mental capacity of the 
children. A simpler book, having for its object the teaching of methods 
of farming, was substituted, and some useful progress was made. Alter 
some time many teachers, and several of the Inspectors of National 
schools, complained that the hook in use was unsuitable for educational 
purposes, and consequently the Commissioners directed that the text- 
l«»ok on agriculture should he revised, with the object ot combining 
some amount of science witli practice. 

The direction was earned into cilect, and the now hook, revised LXt 
edition of u Introduction to Practical Farming,” has been in use in all 
schools in which agriculture is taught since 1 HI) 7 . It would appear that 
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31 fair progress iu the aeijuisitiou of knowledge in agriculture lias keen 
made since the introiluetion of the revised hook. 

The results of examinations in agriculture in National schools, as 
given in the annual reports of the. Commissioners, are as follows:—’ * 
During five years ended .1807 — 

1893. 1 silt. Ittir*. lWlfi. 1 897. 

(10 9 63*9 (5f)-s G8-3 

During n. preceding like period elided 1892- 

188H. 1 SMI). IKIK). 1SU1. 18JI2. 

no* 1 00 9 00*0 (11 *9 c>0 -7 


It will thus he seen Lltut lliere 1ms Inwn an improvement iu the 
results in respect of ngricultnml education, and its recently uniformly 
progressive character gives evidence that there is intelligent interest 
taken by the children, and that oll’ectivo leaching has been given by 
tlm instructors. 


The Atjric-iiHural Schools. 

The number of agricultural schools in connection with the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Commissioners is forty-eight. 

I have much pleasure in stating that, on the whole, these schools 
have been managed satisfactorily. Detailed reports upon about half 
of these schools will he found appended. 

I lmvo a g a “ l to ,kl ‘hig under the notice of the Commissioners the 
Agriculture gratuitous help given by the teacher of these schools in some ex* 
at National pedments of agricultural interest. The reports upon results of tvials 
00 of several varieties of potatoes which were sent to those schools daring 
the years 1897-8, will bo read with interest. 

The value of the potato as an agricultural crop in Ireland varies 
considerably in di Hermit localities. In some districts the growing of 
potatoes is almost entirely neglected, whilst in others they form tlic 
great proportion of the cultivated crops of the farms. 

As the staple food of the rnrail population, the potato does not occupy 
this position which it held some years ago. The cheapness of foreign 
flour has done much to reduce the value of potato iti the diet of the 
Irish peasantry. “A hit o’ cake bread and a drop of tay” will lie the 
reply to an inquiry as to the present diet of the poorest peasantry in the 
country. Even the wholesome Indian meal is ousted from its position 
by the “ satisfying’* bread and tm diet. There limy ho grave doubts as 
to the beneficial diameter of tlic; change upon the physifjne of coming 
generations. 

Whilst the potato has decreased in importance ns a general article 
of diet, it is still in extensive use over a large area of (.lie country. The 
crop is easily cultivated ; it is ptcr excellence the crop for land in- 
accessible to thorough systems of cultivation by agricultural implements; 
and for pig-feeding there is no other root crop that can take its position. 
It is, therefore, wise to endeavour to preserve to the people a crop that 
has so many advantages. 

Each year varieties that, are considered suitable to the country, are 
sent to the most careful teachers of the agricultural schools. These 
potatoes are given gratis to the teachers, with the intention that the 
specimens so sent may lie distributed amongst the fanners, who will 
cultivafo those that they may find valuable. 

The “spraying” of potatoes, which was commenced in Ireland upon the 
farm of an agricultural school, has made immense progress. Indeed, 
it has now gone beyond the experimental stage, and even in the more 
remote districts of the country, whore the spraying of potatoes was not 

tlie i®** 
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is ganoral, and the interest ofpao[)!e Is thoroughly aroused in regard Reports on 

to it. the State of 

The Albert Ayriciiltund Institution. Education. 


The work carried on at tills institution continues in importance and Mr. Timm 
magnitude. Tile number of persons that pass through the Albert ica&. 
Institution, and tlie consequent tax upon the resources of the establish- 
incut, indicate — («) that tlievo is a growing desire on the part of the Suwinicn- 
agiiciiHural classes for instruction in their art, and (b) that there is*' 1 '- 
immediate necessity for further development in industrial education c5la ^ i “- 
ill Irclaud. The Albeit 

There are few who realize that over 200 residents pass through lustitut5on - 
the Albert Institution within the year, .and that over 350 persons 
are instructed annually at this institution in general agriculture, or in 
special forms thereof. 

The development in numbers attending the Albert Institution demands 
immediate attention. The buildings are inadequate; the appliances for 
instruction arc insufficient, and the stall’ is overworked ; and whilst 
duty of severe character is faithfully performed by the teachers, the 
students passing through the institution require more educational 
facilities. 

Indeed, it is a serious question whether the interests of the persons 
who coinn to the institution are duly cared for in our attempts to deal 
with such an amount of instruction as is carried on hero with an inade- 
quate staff. 

The time given to the various classes is much too short for efficient 
instruction, and it is a cp tost ion whether it would not he wiser to 
reduce the number of students, or to give them a longer period of instruc- 
tion, rather than continue to deal with the congestion that now exists. 

Whilst it is gratifying to find that the institution has developed, and 
that its resources are taxed through the higher aspirations of the 
farming classes, it is melancholy to consider — («) that pupils have to be 
refused through want of room, and ( b ) that those who are admitted are 
injnrcd through tlio overcrowding of the institution. 

In my last year’s report, T directed attention to the improvements 
promised in structural alterations here by the Board of Works. A 
gallery has been emoted in tlio lecture hall. The sanitary arrangements 
have been impro veil, some needed alterations in the farm buildings have 
been done, and T am assured that the good offices of the Board will be 
continued in the coming year. 

The attendances during the year were — 


f Resident — paying, 

(a.) Agricultural students -! Resident— free, . 

[ Non-resident — paying, 


19 

21 

4 


44 


(/j.) Female Dairy students j First Session, 

(resident) \ Second Session, . 

(c.) Queen’s Scholars (non-resident at Albert Insti- 
tution).— From Marlborough-street Training 
College, 

From “ Church of Ireland ” Training College, . 

, . , I First Session, 

(d.) National School Teachers ) B( , CQnd Session, . 
(resident) ] Third Session, 


B3 

57 

— no 


130 

40 

1G0 

6 

7 

15 


(e.) Crdlti)) l gi i j :, Watlitge^ (l<Wlltot)pity of Southampton Library 
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The Experiment Grounds. 

In these grounds experiments of an interesting and useful character 


— are m progress. 

c r noli mnS The experiments are conducted mainly for the educational advantage 
Agricui- of the students ; yet whilst this is their primary object, their value Is 
Srintcn- not confined thereto, as investigation work of a useful, practical 
dent. character is being carried on at the same time. 

Glasnevin. The experiments upon artificial manures applied to permanent grasses 
aqS have been carried on for eighteen years. The weight of the crops from 
mentsat the the various plots is recorded each year. These plots are useful object 
jJ'JjJJ 4 lessons to the pupils. The observation of the variety in yield and 
aim ‘ the changes in the herbage which are severally exhibited through the 
influence on the soil of various elements in the manures that were 


employed, has a high educational value. 


Hero may lie seen the increase in depth of soil through the application 
of the bulky farmyard manure, aided by the earthworm as a disintegrator. 
The grass yielded is coarse in quality, but large in bulk. Near to are 
the plots manured with highly nitrogenous manures of a less bulky 
character. The vivid green tints and presence of the grammes without 
leguminosre testify to the influence of these manures. Then the 
phosplmtic and potassie manures each give a distinctive character to 
the produce of the soil. The deleterious action of a continuous 
application of common salt is evident, whilst the restorative character 
of the fungus (ac/aricus) growing on this plot gives food for thought 
iu considering the wonderful influences that exist in nature for bringing 
back fertility to soils where it had l>een destroyed. 


A very interesting aud useful line of hedge plants is here cultivated for 
the purpose of illustrating the “habit” of various plants used iu making 
hedge fences. The White. Thorn, Beech, Hornbeam, Holly, Blackthorn, 
Wild Plum, &.C., are grown and kept in proper condition for 
educational purposes. The evil consequences reacting from the con- 
tinuous growth of wheat, oats, and barley are illustrated. A scries of 
plots is sown each year with those crops. Each year a new plot is 
added ; the series thus shows plots that have each had a grain crop 
during a series of from one year to eighteen years. 

Experiments are made upon the growth of sugar boot aud tobacco, 
New varieties of potatoes and other farm crops are tried ; plant diseases 
also are investigated. 

A most interesting and useful experiment in testing the influence of 
varieties of artificial food consumed by sheep upon corn-cropped land 
and permanent pasture has been in operation during night yeal*fh 

In 1890 the land was taken up for this experiment. It whs 
cropped with barley. In the autumn, sheep were folded upon the 
barley stubble, which was partitioned into four divisions. The sheep 
were provided with Swedish turnips, hay, and in addition, No. 1 
division, an allowance of I lb. of cotton cake par head per day. No. 2 
division had an allowance of 1 lb. per head of linseed cake. In No. 2 
division the sheep had 1 lb. of Indian corn per head per day, whilst in 
No. 4 division the sheep had only the regular allowance of Swedes and 
hay. After the expiration of four years the whole of the land that 
had been folded with sheep was laid down with a mixture of permanent 
pjisturc seeds, and each year since the pasture is folded in winter with 
sheep, the feeding being the same as when the ground was cropped 
with barley. The grass crop is mown each year. 
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In this experiment the results are most striking. They corroborate Reports on 
largely, opinions that have been formed upon results from the use of jj e . 3tate of 
the manure of cattle fed upon foods similar to that consumed by sheep EduSon. 
liere, but there are some striking differences. For instance, upon the — 
portion upon which maize had been consumed there has been a large 
development of red clover plants. According to previous experiences, 
this should have been looked lor upon the land where cotton cake had turai* 
been consumed. 

The results of most of the experiments have been tabulated and G-laanevin. 
published regularly in the annual reports of the Commissioners. — 

The nursery, which has now been established for ten year’s, has served 
a twofold purpose — 1st, in illustrating to the pupils of this institution 
the management ot trees ot various kinds, including fruits, in the nursery ; 
and 2nd, in providing a small number of fruit trees that are sent to 
rural schools where cottage gardening is taught. Since 1802 fruit 
trees, shrubs, &c., have been distributed as follows : — Apples, 427 ; 
pears, 32 ; plums, 48 ; ebonies, 89 ; damsons, 58 ; nuts, 42 ; goose- 
berries, 30 ; currants, 72 ; raspberries, 140 ; trees and shrubs in variety, 

168; thorn quicks, 2,4150 ; Austrian pines, 6. The number is small, 
and, considering the useful work that might be accomplished in dis- 
tributing such trees, it is a pity that a larger number could not be sent 
out. 

A small botanical arrangement of orders of plants is also provided 
for the purpose of illustrating the plants of various types in the 
orders commonly found in Ireland. 


The Munster Agricultural and Dairy School . 

The useful work of this establishment has been continued during The 
the year with undiminished success. Munster 

The large number of applicants for admission to the school testifies turaUnd 
to the appreciation of its usefulness by the Agricultural classes. Dairy 

The Governors have taken considerable interest in the school, ^k 001 * 
Their care, thoughtfulness, and energy in promoting the work of this 
establishment, and in furthering the interest of Agricultural education 
generally in the Province of Munster, are deserving of full recog- 
nition. This recognition would best be shown by enabling the 
Governors to still further extend the sphere of their usefulness by 
providing means for developing the work at which they have earnestly 
laboured through this school. The past eighteen years have been 
a period of considerable progress in the industrial history of the 
South of Ireland, and the “ Munster Daily School ” has taken an 
important position in aiding this progress. A long term, in which 
feeble efforts wer© made to promote Agricultural education in Mun- 
ster was about to come to a close, when a local committee was formed 
to rescue the Munster Agricultural School, and to co-operate with the 
Commissioners of National Education in re-organizing its functions, 
and in aiding its work in providing an education suitable to the re- 
quirements of the period. 

The success of the institution is ensured in a large measure by The LmHea' 
the direction and supervision of a- committee of Ladies, who attend to Committee, 
what may be called the domestic industries of the female pupils. 

Cookery in its most useful branches is taught. Laundry -w cxrk and 
Practical Housekeeping arc amongst the regular subjects of instruc- 
tion. 

The health of the students is carefully watched over by the ladies 
committee, and every effort is made by this committee to promote 
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Reports on all the objects of female industrial training that axe proposed for the 
the Stale ot s^ooL Indeed, it would be difficult to lind an institution in the 
Ke“tUm United Kingdom ill which more practically useful work is effected. 

— ' 'm e Wl >rk of instruction at .the Munster Agricultural School might 
Carnil"' m well bo divided amongst a number of schools, and the resources of the 
e!iml “ establishment are severely tried in providing for tho large numbers 
Supcrintcn- of applicants that seek admission. 
dmL The number of pupils of the different classes were: — 

Glinsmii. ^ Male _£g r j cu itural Students (Resident), . . 14 

/j) Female Daily Students (Resident — First Session, . 3a 
n „ „ Second Session, 37 

„ „ „ Third Session, . 36 

(c) Creamery Managers, . . . . . .21 

Exiieri- A series of useful experiments on barley cultivation has been 
meats at the carried on for the past two years. The results of these experiments 
Sellout are herein recorded in another part of this report. 

The subject of Horticulture will receive in tlio coming year soma 
attention with a view to developing a larger amount of practical in- 
struction. The quantity of ground at present under vegetable and 
fruit cultivation is scarcely large enough for the purpose. An addi- 
tional area will be allocated, and a greater variety of vegetables will 
be grown. 

poultry management also will receive a greater amount of atten- 
tion. The Ladies’ Committeo have proposed taking some responsi- 
bility in tho management and teaching in the Poultry Department, 
and if the ultimate success is commensurate with that at 
tained in other works supervised by this committee, there is little room 
for doubt that a great improvement will bo effected in the Poultry 
Department of the school. 

Instruction in Cream-cries. 

Crcammes. The large increase in the number of Creameries established in 
Ireland during recent years has rendered it difficult to provide effi- 
cient managers and operatives for this industrial work. Indeed, tho 
two instructors that have been provided by the Government have 
been obliged to take up a line of duty which would not be necessary 
if managers of Creameries of sufficient training were available for 
Creamery work. 

Tho Report of the Registrar-General for the year 1897 shows tliat 
there were ait the dose of the year 324 Creameries distributed 
throughout tire country. Of those there wore in the Province of 


Munster, 

,. 250 

Leinster, 

. 47 

Ulster, ...... 

21 

Connaught, . 

6 

Total, 

The Creameries are described as — 

. 324 

Co-operative, . 

. 85 

Joint Stock, . 

. 107 

Proprietary, , . . . 

. 132 

Total, 

. 324 


The amount of milk received at those Creameries is stated to be 
88,774,085 gallons. 
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Tli3 production of the Creameries is noted — 

Butter, 294,105 cwts., equal to 14,705£ tons. 

Cheese (skim milk) 500 cwts., equal to 25 tons. 

Cream, 367,255 lbs. 

Condensed milk, 20,980,505 lbs. 

The number of persons employed in Creameries is given as 2,692. 

An estimate of the value of the production of butter and cheese 
will give some idea of the importance of the industry to Ireland. 

Taking the output of butter from Irish Creameries as sold at 9 d. 
per lb., the amount realized would be £1,235,241. 

The value of the cheese at Ad. per lb., £933 6s. 8d. 

The value of the cream mid condensed milk will approach 

£ 100 , 000 . 

The wages paid to the persons employed in Creameries, Butter 
Factories, &c., will probably amount to considerably over half a 
million sterling per annum. 

It will be apparent that the dairying industry of Ireland, in its 
new development of Creameries and blending establishments, has an 
importance for the country that is scarcely appreciated. 

The improvement in Irish dairying has been rapid, and, in many 
instances, thorough, yet there remains much room for improvement 
in the methods by which the industiy is carried on. 

Whilst a large number of Creameries are conducted upon satisfac- 
tory lines, there is, unfortunately, a considerable number iu which 
this is not the case. 


Reports on 
the State of 
National 
Education. 


JZV. Thomas 
Carroll, 




Agricul- 
tural 
Super in ten 


dent. 


OKasnevin. 


The services of the instructors has been largely availed of by the Instruction 
managers of Co-operative Creameries, bub there lias been a consider- iu Cream- 
abb demand for their services by Proprietary or Joint Stock eritB ' 
Cream. ries also. 


On the whole, I can report favourably upon the successful result of 
the instructors' teaching in a large number of Creameries ; but whilst 
there has been a large measure of success, there is still, 1 am con- 
strained to admit, in many Creameries room for considerable im- 
provement. 

The new Creameries started in the Province of Ulster promise to 
bo successful. They have availed themselves largely of the services 
of the Creamery instructors. The promoters of these Creameries 
appear to realize the necessity for laying a good foundation for their 
systems. The buildings that are provided are generally suitable. 
The machinery is generally of recently improved construction. The 
managers are selected mainly because of their superior qualifications. 
In fine, the Creameries in the North of Ireland are started upon busi- 
ness principles, without reference to politics or friendly relationships, 
too much regard to which unfortunately hinders progress in the 
system in some other localities, 

One of the hindrances to the complete success of the Creamery 
movement in Ireland is the absence of uniformity in the 
quality of the butter produced, and a like absence of uni- 
formity in the business methods of the Creameries. In 
Denmark there is a spirit of what may he called 
national co-operation, which conduces to trade progress in a remark- 
able degree. The development of a great industiy in any country 
depends upon the way in which the many producer's combine with 
the object of promoting excellence in their products. The greatest 
success in the world's markets will be attained by the country whose 
products are placed upon tlic markets in the largest quantities and 
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Reports on having the highest degree of excellence. The Danes appear to have 
NatiovaE ° f realized this fact, and consequently their position in respect of dairy 
Education, products is unique. 

Mr.Thomax If Irelaild ia ^ a P remier P ositiou in tlic dairy markets, there 
Carroll , must be an awakening to the fact that the products of one or two 

Aaricui- Creameries are but a small item in England’s consumption, and that 
lurai - until there is a large amount o-f Irish butter of excellent quality 
dent m ~ placed upon the market, there cannot possibly be the fullest measure 
Orlnsne-vin. of benefit to the Irish farmer. The words “ Danish butter ” are 
— a guarantee that the butter so named is good butter. Why should 
the words " Irish butter " be synonymous with doubtful butter. The 
methods of the Danish fanner are deserving o-f adoption in this 
country. These may shortly be described as (1) a system by which 
well-considered co-operative methods in dairying are brought into 
operation ; (2) a system of inter-communication amongst dairy farmers 
by which the fullest information is disseminated on improved 
methods of practical dairying, and on the details of the requirements 
as regards quality demanded by the consumer ; and (3) a happy rela- 
tionship between the Government departments concerned in the in- 
dustry, and the fullest confidence in the advice sent out from these 
departments. 

It may be taken as certain tliat the success of Danish dairying and 
bacon curing is entirely due to the confidence with which the agricul- 
tural classes receive, and the promptitude with which they act upon, 
the information given by the departments charged with spreading 
industrial information throughout the country. 

The work of the Creamery instructors in Ireland is mainly in the 
direction of full instruction in the details of the proper methods of 
dairying; the testing of milk as to quality; the ripening of cream 
and its churning, in order that the largest amount and the best 
quality of produce may be had from the milk. 

Very considerable advantages through the instruction given aie 
already noticeable. The testing of milk is now adopted in all 
Creameries, so that the Creamery manager is in a position to pay 
for milk according to its quality or richness in butter fat. 

The ripening of cream is also becoming generally adopted. After 
this process a better yield and a better quality of butter may be 
expected. Increased attention to temperature in churning has done 
much for improvement in Creamery production. The quantity of 
butter that may be lost through neglect her© is very considerable. 

Whilst there are some cases in which the suggestions of the in- 
structors are ignored, I am satisfied there are a large number in 
which considerable advantage has accrued to Creameries where atten- 
tion lias been given to the instruction. 

Mortality The Creamery system has been charged with causing considerable 
calved mortality among calves that are fed upon the separated milk that 

is returned to the fanners who supply new milk to the Creameries. 
It appears to mo that, whilst the disease (a well-known form of 
diarrhoea) is aggravated by the use of skim milk that lias not been 
properly treated, there is no reason for suspecting that the disease 
is caused by the use of separated milk ■per .sv. The disease in question 
may be properly called a disease of dirt, and once it takes hold in a 
farm steading, its after course is marked by considerable mortality. 

Dirty houses, filthy bedding, dirty milk vessels, and milk that is 
contaminated through improper or careless management, are all con- 
ditions that favour the spreading of this microbic infectious disease. 
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Given clean houses, dry clean bedding of straw or other suitable Keports on 
material, millc that has been dealt with in a cleanly manner, and ° f 

careful early attention to first symptoms if it should appear, there Klugation. 
need bo no fear of a general mortality amongst calves from the Xf ~ nws 
“Calf disease.” There are instances in which separated milk is dirwU, mM 
extensively given to calves upon farms in which tile milk is separated 

at. the farmer's homo, and there is no disease of this kind at these f ' lral 
du SupcrintSH- 

fanns. _ _ dent. 

A fertile source of infection from Creameries may be observed in Giasneviu. 
the indifferent manner in which the milk cans that cany the milk — 
are attended to. These milk cans are, in many instances, not cleaned 
in. a thorough manner, and when the sensitive character of milk is 
taken into 'Consideration, it must be seen that the filthy cans in 
which it is conveyed contribute seriously towards the making of 
milk a carrier of disease. Pasteurization of unseparated and separated 
milk is noted as a method by which milk may be rendered free from 
taint. The proper cleansing of the vessels in which it is carried, and 
the attention to cleanliness in all details of its management, will ac- 
complish more in the direction of keeping milk in a healthy condition 
than a large measure of sterilization or pasteurization. 

The Creamery instructors have received directions to give much 
attention to insisting on cleanliness in the Creamery buildings, and 
to urging the necessity for the delivery of milk by the farmers in a 
cleanly condition. 

It is possible that the time is at hand when the public health may 
require that more care should be taken in dealing with the milk that 
is sent to Creameries. 

It is desirable that Creamery managers should, by intelligent direc- Creamerea 
tion prevent the necessity for authoritative intervention in their the 

? r public 

business. health. 


Reports on Agricultural Schools. 

Ballyroe, County Galway, 12th May, 1898. 

This school is situated in a district in which the farms are of very 
small acreage. The systems of farming are primitive and frequently 
unproductive. The farm of Ballyroe has been useful in exemplifying 
systems of improved cultivation, and in proving the value of the 
using of farm seeds of good quality. 

In consequence of the retirement of the teacher who owns the 
school farm, the school is no longer an Agricultural school. 

Boys examined on the farm, . ■ • .9 

Of whom there passed, 9 

Skehccnarinky, County Tipperary. Examined 6th May, 1898. 

This school farm is situated in a poor district near the Galtee 
Mountains. The teacher is a man of enlightenment and enterprise. 
He has done a good deal towards bringing the farm into a very 
useful educational condition. Tile garden is well managed ; good 
varieties of vegetables are cultivated ; a number of fruit trees has heen 
supplied from the Glasuovin establishment. These are in a very pro- 
mising state, and it is hoped that their success may lead to' the intro- 
duction of fruit trees by the farmers of the district. I consider this 
Agricultural School amongst the heat on the list of Agricultural 
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the^Stateef ® cllo . ols - T:lle l^lier has undertaken to carry out experiments iu 
National Agriculture when he may be required to do so. 

Education. Pupils examined on the farm, . . .35 

Mr. Thomas Of whom there passed. ... 34 

Carroll, 1 * 

M.R.I.A., 

iu'ai al ~ KiUacolla, County Limerick. Examined 22nd September, 1898. 
Superintend This school is situated within a short distance of a poor district 
Ulaanevin. where tillage operations are in a backward condition. 

— The Creamery movement in this district lias caused many occupiers 
of land to abandon tillage fanning fo-r grazing. Yet there is still a 
fair proportion of tillage upon land that is unsuited to grazing. 
The Agricultural School, therefore, has its value, as many of the pupils 
are sons of small farmers. 

The management of the farm has been wither indifferent, owin» to 
the long illness of the teacher. It is hoped that improvement will 
now take place, as a new teacher has been appointed, who appears 
to liave vigour and energy. 

Pupils examined on the farm, . . .23 

Of whom there passed, . . . .15 


Par been, Comity Clare. Examined 23rd September, 1S98. 

This school farm is in a, district in which tillage- is decreasing. 
It is a small farm of good land, upon which till farm crops may be 
advantageously cultivated. The management of the farm is not quite 
up to the standard of excellence that is desirable, but it is hoped 
that improvement will take place. The whole of the farm operations 
might be done by the pupils if their parents co-operated with the 
teacher in making the farm as useful as it might be. Endeavours 
are being made to promote this desirable object. 

Pupils examined, ...... 4 

Of whom there passed, . . . . .1 


Scropul, County Ciare. Examined 24th September, 1898. 

This school farm is on the west coast, in a very poor district, 
surrounded by vast tracts of peat land that might advantageously be 
reclaimed. Hero may be seen upon reclaimed peat land crops of 
Italian rye grass, mangolds, and Swodcs, that would contrast favour- 
ably witbh the same crops 011 very superior hind. On the school farm 
there are generally good crops, and as moat of the farm has been re- 
claimed from peat, the object-lesson method of instruction is useful 
hero. The district surrounding the school is fanned mainly for dairy- 
ing. The methods of tillage are antiquated. There are few attempts 
at rotation cropping, and there appears to bo an almost complete 
absence of energy on the part of the people, I lia.vo little hesitation 
in expressing the opinion that in this district much prosperity might 
be induced through the encouragement of land reclamation. 
The efforts of the people in improving their methods of cultivation 
and in carrying out a more enlightened method of dairying should be 
stimulated. A very largo class of pupils has been generally presented for 
examination on the farm. The results at my examination a.re rather 
variable, but, 011 the whole, I consider improvement lias taken place 
in the intelligent teaching of the- pupils. 

Pupils examined, ...... 4G 

Of whom there passed, . . . .23 
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Reports on 

Tubber, County Clare. Examined 10th May 1S9S. theSuteof 

J ’ * National 

Tliis school farm is situated in a district of very light land. The L(lucation - 
soil is thin, lying on the carboniferous limestone. The farm has all Mr. Thomas 
th 3 elements for an instructive place. There is a quantity of land that mjuX 
is reclaimable, and the means for its improvement are conveniently Ai Jricui- 
situated. The teacher has reclaimed a considerable extent of his Su^rinten- 
fami, but through absence of capital, and want of time for personal de,u - 
attention, lie is unable to completely bring the land into its best pos- (ilasnevin 
sible condition of productiveness. A judicious system of land re- 
clamation hero would be useful. Indeed, this district might advan- 
tageously have a large amount of capital and labour expended upon 
it in reclamation and farm improvements. 

The pupils of the school are generally well instructed. The little 
cottage-garden by the roadside is well cultivated, and forms an 
attractive object to passers-by. 

Pupils examined, 16 

Of whom there passed . . . .16 

Ballymurry, County Roscommon. Examined 11th May, 1898. 

The farm attached to this school has, in time long past, been 
reclaimed from a very unpromising condition. The greater propor- 
portion of the form lands in this district are situated upon limestone. 

Light, shallow soils, non-retentive of moisture, are the general 
characteristics of the country. The productiveness of the land is 
mucih influenced by rainfall, and special crops are necessary for profit- 
able farming. The reclamation of this land must have been most 
laborious. This is testified to by the enormous masses of rock rising 
through the surface, as well as by the immense piles of broken rock 
now to be seen, all over the district. The land requires frequent 
cultivation, as, if it ware allowed to remain without tillage, it would 
within a very few years revert to a very poor pasturage, in which 
the struggle between moss and gorse on the one hand, and grass on 
the other, would result in the killing out of the better pasture grasses. 

The farm lias been fairly well managed, but the teacher docs not 
appear to possess the faculty of cultivating in his pupils a spirit of 
observation -and appreciation of detail, which would be of so much 
service to thorn. 

Number of pupils examined, . . .15 

Of whom there passed, 4 

Northyard, County Roscommon. Examined 13 th May, 1898. 

Tho Northyard school farm has a comparatively intract- 
able soil. A largo extent of the surrounding district has been 
laid down to grass. VV both or this laying do wn to pastiu-e has resuLted 
from the difficulty of cultivation is an interesting study in connection 
with tho successful production of farm crops on this school farm. 

Some years ago the land in the district, including the school farm, 
was drained on an extensive scale. There were few distances where • 
the drained pasture was broken up for tillage, so that the improve- 
ment that might he expected from the drainage -of the land would 
be slow in realization. Such improvement as took place was the 
result of semi-aquatic plants being killed out, and their places being 
taken by an herbage of fine grasses. This change thus brought about 
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Reporta on must always be necessarily slow, and immediate improvement in pro- 
fiotf'oal ° f ductiveness and consequent profit long delayed. The intelligent cul- 
Kduoattin. tivation of the Northyard school farm has shown that efficient tillage 
— of drained land, whose character is similar to that of the Northyard 
airnU, mU district, will bo followed by increased productiveness in the 3 oil. 

Indeed, the thorough cultivation of such land after drainage in, 
iiiral creases the effectiveness of the drainage, at the same time promoting 
Sf' 1 "' 1 - the fertility of the soil. Tile pupils of this school are almost invariably 
. well iustrauk'd in agriculture. The school garden is in a very credit 

Glasneviu. ° J ' 4Ur 

able condition. 

Number of pupils examined, . . .13 

Of whom there passed, 13 


Ballinvally, Comity Westmeath. Examined May 20tli, 1898. 

This school farm lies upon a. graved sub-soil. It is situated within 
a short distance of some valuable grazing districts, where tillage 
is rare and population scanty. 

The teacher of the school knows liow to cultivate land, and if his 
methods of teaching were equal to his farm experience, all would be 
well. There lias been some improvement in tlio results at my 
examinations, but it is desirable that there should be further improve- 
ment. 

The district is a backward one in regard to agriculture. There 
have been in the past no object lessons such as are afforded by the 
cultivation of proprietors’ home farms, or the intelligent management 
of large farms. The people of the district were satisfied with small 
results from little effort, which hindered progress in farming. 

Intelligent methods of agriculture in this distinct would vastly in- 
crease the profit of fanning and the. comfort of the people. A better 
method in cottage-gardening is required here. 

Number of pupils examined, . . .14 

Of whom there passed, . . . .12 


Cormeen, Coimty Monaghan. 

In consequence of the death of the teacher at this school farm 
early in the results year, the school is now unconnected with the 
Agricultural Department- of the Commissioners. 

The teacher of this school was a most successful practical fanner. 
He was always desirous to -co-operate in the work of instructing his 
pupils in good methods of l arming, and in the carrying out of experi- 
ments of interest to agriculture. He was ably assisted by his wife, 
whose successful dairy management should be of much value in the 
district. There were no pupils presented for examination at my visit. 

Garryhill, County Carlow. Inspected 11th January, 1899. 

The Garryhill Agricultural School is amongst the oldest of these 
institutions. It was very much encouraged by the Earls of Bess- 
borough, and it was fortunate in having .teachers who had much 
sympathy with agricultural teaching. 

The farm is situated iu a district where the farms are small. The 
soil is light, and requires judicious, liberal management. A 
peculiarity of much of the land in this district is, that when oat- 
aro attempted to be grown upon lea, tharo is -a -large percentage of 
failure in the crop. The teacher of this school adopted the method 
of growing oats after a manured crop, and breaking up the lea in 
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t-lie rotation for a. root crop. Through this cliango in management he 
has succeeded in growing good craps of oats. It is satisfactory to 
note that farmers in. the district lave followed the example set upon 
the school farm. 

The management of the farm here has been satisfactory, and the 
instruction given to the pupils on the farm has been thorough. 
Number of pupils examined, . . .19 

Of whom there passed, . . . ,18 


Reports on 
the State ol 
National 
Education. 

Ur. Thomas 
Carroll . 
Agricul- 
tural 

Superinten- 

dent. 

Glasnevin. 


Woodstock, County Kilkenny. Inspected 12tli January, 1899. 

This school farm is situated at a considerable elevation. The sod 
is light and cold. It requires careful management to produce crops 
even of average, quality. The management by the teacher has been 
in every sense sa.tisfactody, and the pupils are generally well in- 
structed. 

The teacher is always ready to carry out experiments in agriculture 
that may be serviceable in his distiict, and I am assured that the 
lessons of the farm have been of use in the neighbourhood of the 
school. 

Number of pupils examined, . . .32 

Of whom there passed, . . . .29 


Piltown, County Kilkenny. Inspected 9th September, 1S9S. 

The Piltown School is one of the Bessborough estate industrial 
schools, in which considerable interest was taken by the Earls of 
Bessborough. There were several schools upon the estate to which 
aid was given by way of gratuities to teachers, supplies of farm imple- 
ments for the use- of the pupils of the industrial classes, and small 
payments foi* work in those industrial classes. There are evidences 
of their usefulness in the districts in which these schools were 
supported. The methods of fanning are good. The live stock of the 
farms are of good varieties and are well cared, and generally the in- 
fluence of the encouragement thus given by an intelligent system of 
estate management is most valuable. 

Emit growing is a speciality here. A large vegetable garden is 
cultivated, and although the farm has a light, gravelly soil, very good 
crops are raised. A verj’’ good class of cattle is kept. The pupils 
are generally well instructed. 

Number of pupils examined, . . .11 

Of whom there passed, 11 

Ulonmore, Co. Kilkenny. Inspected, 3rd September, 1S9S. 

This School farm in also on the Besaljorough estate, and, like the 
others, it received much encouragement from the Earls of Bessborough. 

The fann is excellently managed by the teacher of the school ; indeed, 
it is a model of careful cultivation, and its occupier admits that it pays 
well for its liberal management. A large number of live stock is kept 
on the farm. The wife of the teacher is a most successful poultry 
keeper. I am satisfied that a very considerable influence for good lnm 
resulted from the example of good farming upon this little farm. One 
of the phases of its management is the. small amount of ground that 
is allowed to be waste. 

The pupils generally pass a very satisfactory examination. 

Number of pupils examined, . &• 

Of whom there passed, . • 9, 
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Reports on Clonkeon, Co. Cork. Insiieeted. ISth July 1S9R 

the State cf J 

EduStii,. This sollQo1 fovm is sitl,aterl !u a in w Mc’.i fur tiling methods 

— are rather primitive. 

CnrSi mas The cultivation of wheat is still practised horo, and the produce is 
ground into wholemeal and flour in a maimer similar to that in y 0 n ue ; ‘ 
tami ~ the past generation. Surface cultivation of tin* land appears to be th* 
Supcrintcn- ru | Pj and “ drill husbandry ” the exception. The climate of the district 
Glasnevin. ifl extremely mild • oouHwpicntly there is an early ripening of C1 . 0| *. 

— ’ With improved methods of farming and more euro in the selection and 

management of farm animals there should bo largely increased farm 
pro liis. 

The farm is noli managed as carefully as is desirable, hut some 
improvement has taken place. The cultivat ion of green crops in drills is 
now practised, with beneficial results. 

Number of pupils examined, . . .20. 

Of whom there passed, . . .15. 

St. Edmunds, Co. Cork. Inspected 21st September, 1808. 

The school farm is situated in West Cork. It is in a mountainous 
district, upon which the soil is poor. Most of the land surrounding has 
been reclaimed. In consequence of the mildness of the climate of the 
district, careful cultivation ensures a fair yield of crops. 

The school farm is carefully managed and very good crops arc secured. 
There is a very creditable school garden, in which varieties of vegetables 
and fruit are grown. A comparatively largo head of stock is kept at this 
farm. I consider very useful work is being done hero. 

The pupils generally show intelligence at the examinations. 

Number of pupils* examined, . . . G. 

Of whom there passed, . . . .5. 

Crlanmore, Co. Kerry. Inspected 12th July, 18118. 

This school farm is situated in a remote district amongst the Kerry 
mountains. 

Agriculture must always be prosecuted under difficulties here, and ex- 
tensive tillage can never he practised. The ordinary methods of farming 
would be quite out of place here. Spade cultivation must he Ihe system 
of tillage, and efforts for the amelioration of the peasantry must be 
directed towards inducing tho proper methods of tillage, the intro- 
duction of crops suitable to the district, and the illustrating of success- 
ful methods of crop cultivation and utilimtion. One of tho most useful 
matters to be encouraged is the use of good farm and garden seeds. In 
the remote districts of Ireland, such as that in which this school farm is 
situated, there have been hitherto enormous disappointments in. farming 
through the use of inferior seed, uml through absence of knowledge of 
useful farm crops. There has been considerable improvement in the 
management of this farm since it was taken into connection with the 
Agricultural Department of the CornniisHumorH, and lam hopeful that 
it may bo brought to a condition that will make it a useful object lesson 
iu its district. 

The teacher has the faculty of making his pupils acquire a know- 
ledge of books. Ho is not quite so successful with them in securing 
a knowledge of practical matters. 

Number of pupils examined, . . .28. 

Of whom there passed, . . . . 27. 
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Lansdowne, Co. Kerry. Inspected 12th July, 1898. 

The Lansdowne school farm has been reclaimed from a very wild 
pent bog. The soil is capable of growing large crops of potatoes, 
mangels, and swedes, but the only corn crop that can be cultivated is 
the oat crop, which is not always a success, as on the deep bog it 
grows so luxuriantly that it “ lodges” before it ran become ripe. The 
management of the farm is satisfactory, and a very creditable attempt is 
made in the cultivation of a useful and productive school garden. In 
the summer time the place is quite gay with llowers. The pupils are 
generally fairly well taught upon the farm. 

Number of pupils examined, . . .25. 

Of whom there passed, . . . .25. 

DiiToendarragh, Co. Kerry. Inspected 11th July, 1898. 

This school farm is situated in a rather inhospitable district, amongst 
the monu tains of Kerry. A new teacher has recently been appointed, 
who appears to be. desirous of improving the condition of the school 
farm and the teaching of agriculture. A careful method of farming, and 
the carrying out of experiments on the growing of new varieties of 
crops, and the use of good seeds and manures, would be usefnl to this 
district. 

Number of pupils examined, . .36. 

Of whom there passed, . . . . 31. 

Sneem, Co. Kerry. Inspected 8th July, 1898. 

This school farm is situated in a very wild district of poor land in 
Kerry. Tillage by farm implements cannot be practised, excepting in 
a few favoured spots in tho neighbourhood of the school. Rock, peat, 
aud heather, are the prevailing items on the land, and reclamation of 
such land on an oxtensive scale is quite out of the question. The teacher 
<if the school has undertaken an experiment in the direction of inex- 
pensively improving the herbage of patches of poor grass land between 
the large rocks. Tlie process consists in breaking up by light cultivation 
the soil, sowing a crop of rape or white turnips, with artificial manure, 
afterwards laying the land down to grass, with a suitable mixture of 
grass seeds. 

Number of pupils examined, . . .44 

Of whom there passed, . . .41 

Ballinskellings, Co. Kerry. Inspected 6th July, 1898. 

This school farm is sit uated in a district where there is much need 
of encouragement to the improvement of agriculture. The soil of the 
district is light and not of good quality. Tho farming methods are 
antiquated, and all around the district a very careless system of .agri- 
culture prevails. There is everywhere an air of indifference and 
lethargy, which is unaccountable. Uiifortunatcly, the management uf 
this school farm is not of such a character as l should like, and unless 
better and more effective methods are adopted, I shall recommend the 
withdrawal of tho school from the Agricultural Department. 

Pupils examined • . « .23 

Of whom there passed, * • . 1 i 
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Glengarm, Co. Waterford. Inspected 20th September, 1898. 

The school farm of the Glengarra .National Schools is near to 
Lismore. It is situated at a high eleva'ion. Tile soil is light, and re- 
quires careful management to keep it in condition. Since the school 
was taken into connection with the Agricultural Department there 
has been some good work done on the farm. The agent of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s property, upon which the school is built, -takes considerable 
interest in the agricultural department of the school. This is appa- 
rent from the careful way in which the school garden, the vicinity of 
the school, and the school interior are kept. I have much pleasure in 
stating I consider that very useful work is done here, and as the 
district is one in which small farming is general, an example of good 
management is important. 

Number of pupils examined, . . . S 

Of whom there passed, . . . .6 


The foregoing are reports upon one-half of the farm schools in con- 
nection with the Agricultural Department of the Commissioners. The 
remainder of this class of schools will form the subject of reports for 
the year 1899. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servant, 
Thomas Carboll. 


Reports on 

Training 

Colleges. 


Messrs. A. 

Purser 

a ud S. E. 

Strongs, 

J.M., 

Head 

Inspectors, 


Slight 
increase in 
number of 
Queen’s 
Scholars. 
Classes of 
students. 


Method of 
training. 


General Beport on all the Training Colleges for the 
Session ended 81st July, 1898, by 

Messrs. A. Purser and S. E. Stronge, a.m., Head Inspectors. 
Gentlemen, — 

We herein forward our general report on tlio Training Colleges for 
the year ended 31st July, 1898. A short separate report on each, 
giving various details, is appended. 

The Colleges have undergone no special change during the past year, 
hut in some cases a few additional Queen’s scholars, beyond the number 
for which the Coll ego had been previously' certified, were allowed to be 
admitted as the accommodation was ample. 

The students admitted to the Colleges are of two classes : — (1) Classed 
teachers in charge of schools ; these have not to be specially exiunined 
for admission, and undergo a course of training for ten months; (2) 
Ex-Monitors, ex-Pupil Teachers, and young persons not in the Board’s 
service. These have to be examined tor admission and their course of 
training extends over a second year. This year (1897-8), for the first 
time, the vacancies for the hitter class of Queen’s Scholars were filled 
really by competition. We believe that a better prepared class of young 
persons has thereby been secured. 

There has been no alteration in the method of training as a whole, 
but some attempt has been made to get the Queen’s Scholars to spend 
part of their time in the Practising schools “ observing.” The real diffi- 
culty in this is- stated to be that these yonug inexperienced persons do 
not know what to observe, and, having nothing definite to do before 
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them, they do really nothing; very likely they are thinking of the last Reports 
difficulty expounded in the lecture room, if they do not spend the un- 1 ] rainin ff 
occupied time in furtively studying their note books. Though there is Coll f£T' 
not now the desperate effort to secure a step in promotion, there is the •™ Vs ' y - 
strong desire to pass with <• special distinction” so as to be eligible tor SrfS’a 
promotion later on without undergoing further examination. ° ax'*' 

To make observation effective the Queen’s Scholars must be taught 
to observe. This is a very difficult task in a Practising school. °If Inspeelors ' 
efficiently conducted, as indeed the schools attached to the Irish Train- 
ing Colleges are, everything goes on ns if by clockwork, and it seems to 
the ordinary on-looker that nothing could be more simple ; they see the 
result, they do not see the machinery or the mainspring. 

Observing the work of a school iis a whole is probably fair beyond the 
powers of a young Queen’s Scholar, but just as these students observe 
model and criticism lessons, make notes on various points iii such 
lessons, and then at the end criticise them, so they might very well sit 
by, a few at a time, and keenly observe one class in the Practising 
school at an ordinary lesson, make copious notes of good and bad points, 
and suggest remedies and improvements for defects observed. The 
lessons should be, at least partly, heard by the Professor of Method, so 
that the latter should be in a position to judge of tlio correctness uf the 
student’s notes. These notes should be carefully revised and gone over 
with the Queen’s Scholars, otherwise they would lte of no value. Little 
more than this in the way of observing could he usefully done till near 
the end of the training course, when a day or two’s noting of the general 
management of the school might be a useful preliminary to taking charge 
of it for some bom's under the careful supervision of the permanent stall'. 

Lessons taught during the first session of a two years’ course of train- 
ing should be comparatively few, and should be from notes carefully 
prepared, revised and corrected. In the second year a larger proportion 
of time should be given to such lessons, the notes might be less formal, 
and at least occasionally used before correction by the Professor of 
Method, the criticism on them being undertaken afterwards in con- 
nection with the criticism on the lesson. This probably involves the 
devotion of a much larger amount of time to the art of teaching both 
hi theory and practice, and a relative diminution of the time devoted 

to mere study for pissing in column 2 or 3 of the revised Teachers’ 

Programme. 

Undoubtedly, if this were carried out, there would be a smaller pro- 
portion of passes with “ special distir ction ” at the end oi the training 
j C( >urse, and this would involve an amount of self-abnegation on the part 

j of the Queen’s Scholars not to be expected from any class of persons, 

A third year’s residence in the colleges, which we suggested last year 
1,3 desirable in some cases, would to a large extent provide a remedy 
against this hardship. 

In making these criticisms and suggestions, we wish to guard 
; against the notion that our opinion of the work done in the colleges 
; is unfavourable. We have no doubt that in all the colleges this last year 
lias been one of decided progress. One cause of this lias ulready been 
referred to— the practical throwing open of the vacancies in the colleges 
to competition, thereby securing well-prepared young persons of both 
sexes for the two-years’ course of training. Then, again, the knowledge 
j that marks given for practice of teaching count towards the classifica- 
! tion certificate has caused the students to attach more value and give 
more attention to their teaching than formerly, when the marks affected 
nothing biit the diploma, and when even total failure in practice of 

Q 
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Reports ou teaching did not necessarily involve tho loss of a diploma. Just the 
Traini'ig sanle t ],i n g ] ms occurred in ease of reading and needlework since the 
0 JL' marks for these subjects have been included in the marks for certificate. 
PuSr ' L -And this rather leads one to believe that defects in these matters should 
aniS.E. be attacked by indirect rather than by direct means. One of these 
indirect means wo indicated in our last general report, from which we 
may quote the following passage 

— “ Wliile the oral test in the practice of teaching is by far tlie 

most important and most indicative of the teacher’s skill and 
fitness for his office, yet we think it would be desirable that 
in tlie (written) examination on each subject (of the Teachers’ 
programme), one or two questions on the method of teaching that 
subject should be set. These questions should be compulsory.” 

It is needless to enlarge on the many advantages of this course. The 
chief advantage is obvious — that the Queen’s Scholars and teachers 
would have to study every part of their course, not with an eye to 
learning just enough of it to answer a few testing questions on it, but 
with an eye to understanding it thoroughly, and getting at the rationale 
of it, so as to be able to present it intelligently to a class. 

We will not here refer at length to the present system of examination 
and organisation or our schools. In view of the Report of tlie Royal 
Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction, changes of far- 
reaching consequence are generally expected, and may, perhaps, be in 
a fair way of realisation before these lines are published. We welcome 
the general introduction of drawing in the colleges as a stop towards 
realising the suggestions of the Royal Commission, but we welcome still 
more the great interest which lias been aroused in the matter of primary 
education, believing that the more attention the matter receives from tlie 
general public tlie more the colleges, and through them the schools, are 
likely to benefit. 

Wo are, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

A. Purser, ) Head 
S, E. Strqnge, j Inspectors. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, Dublin, 


*sM°ri on ^ ENERATj Report upon “Marlborough Street” Training 

borough- College, Dublin, for the Session ended 31st July, 1898, 

Training Hy Messrs. A. Purser and S. E. Stronge, a.m., Head Inspectors. 

College. 

¥urm J ‘ * < Dublin, November, 1898. 

Sirongc, Gentlemen, — During the Session which camo to a close on 31st 

Hud . 7 fciiere ) vere in training in this College 120 masters and 140 

Inspector*, unstresses. There were also eight non-resident mistresses who had tlie 
Dublin. advantage of attending the lectures and Practising Schools, and of pre- 
Queerra seQ ting themselves under the same conditions as the Queen’s Scholars 
Scholars. f fc fcl,e Animal Examinations. Two masters and two mistresses were 
ill at the time of these examinations, and were unable to be present. 
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Tims the total numbers who were present at the July examinationsRepou on 
" ’ " ' ’ ' ' .... “ ^| ar - 


wero 118 masters and 138 mistresses, and the eight ex terns mentioned !‘” arI ‘ 
above. These wero distributed as follows : — oruug l " 



ign- 
Btreet * 
'Plaining 
College. 


Messrs. A. 
Purser 
nnd S, E. 
Strong e, 
A.M., 

Iliad 

Inspectors. 


DuMin. 


Five out of the seven presenting themselves upon the old second 
of first programme were successful in obtaining promotion, while on 
B Papers or Col. 3 of the new programme, thirty three masters and 
forty-six mistresses (or 61*1 per cent, of the one and 64*7 of the other) 
obtained 65 per cent., or in other words, passed with special distinction. 
Tliis success enables them to obtain promotion to first class without 
further examination, if they conduct and teach t-heir schools in. a highly 
efficient manner. The examination made b} T the Queen’s Scholars of 
one year’s standing was also very creditable. The- percentages were 
high and the failures were few. 

The examination in the Practice of Teaching was held in the mouths 
of May and June. In this examination and in the examination in 
Reading, Practical Cookery, and Handicraft we had the assistance ot 
the other four Head Inspectors. Mr. Purser and Mr. Eardley examine! 
in Practice of Teaching all the candidates who were completing the 
second year of a two years’ course, while Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Strange 
heard the lessons of those who had chosen the old programme, of those 
who had come up as second class for a oue year's course, and of those 
who were completing the first year of a two years course. Di. 
Alexander and Dr. Moran awarded the marks to the candidates in 
Reading, Practical Cookery, &c. 

The teaching tests to which the candidates were subjected did 
not differ from those of former years. Half-an-hour, however was 
allowed to each candidate to prepare notes for himself of the heads 


Tests of 
practice of 
teaching. 


of the impromptu lesson which was given to him to teach. 

There were a few changes among the minor officers of the start, 


Changes in 
staff. 


College 

buildings. 


and Mr. E. F. Crook succeeded Mr. W. C. Robertson as teacher of 
ancient classics. . n 

The college buildings are old and in moderate repair. ^ lue Co ege 
lecture rooms and tile rooms occupied by the Queen s scholars m 
North Great George’s-street should be recoloured and the woodwork 
repainted avd varnished. . 

The new residence building for the mistresses at G Wvm- R^J^ca 
referred to by us in last year’s Report as in course of erection— has 
!*een completed and furnished. The rooms are cheerful and well 
ventilated, and the furniture is modern aud comfortable, 
building affords accommodulion for sixty students. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 


I (rlai-nevin. 


The 


A. Purser, \ jj e ad Inspectors. 
S. E. Stronge, j 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, Dublin. ^ ^ 
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Report on 
“ St. 

Put rick's” 

Traiuiiig 

College. 


A. 

Piirmr 
ami .S". E. 
Stroma, 
A.X., 

Ih'Jid 

rnxpMtorA. 


Dublin. 


General Report upon “St. Patrick’s ” Training College, 
Dublin, for the Session ended 31st duly, 1808, by 
Messrs. A. Purser and S. E. Strong k, a.m.. Head Inspectors. 

Dublin, November, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — We submit for the information of the Commissioners 
this car report on St. Patrick’s Training College for the year 1897-8. 
This College for men is situated outside the city boundary. The 
buildings are kept in a thoroughly satisfactory condition, stand in a tine 
__ lawn and may be said to be in the open country, though there lias been 
situation of much building in the neigh hourhood within latter years. The only note- 
College. worthy change in the premises during the period to which this report 
refers is the practical completion of the new College Chapel — a building 
of great taste and beauty, 

College The College grounds tire largely availed of by the Queen’s Scholars 

grouts. fov 

games — chiefly football and cricket — which, no doubt, tend to 
promote the general hcalthfnlncss of the establishment. There was very 
little sickness during the past session, though one student liad to leave 
Changes in ],j H training course unfinished owing to failing health. The only 
important changes in the staff during the past year were the retirement 
of Mr. Bedford (\yhose duties are now performed by Mr. Bacon, in 
addition to those the latter Professor has attended to for several years 
past) and the appointment of Mr. John M ‘Neill as Professor of Irish. 
The number of Queen’s Scholars learning Irish is about twelve, but only 
three presented themselves for examination. 

\vork' ne There was no change in the routine of the College work during the 
unchanged. past year, but. increased attention was certainly given to the art of 
teaching, and we can confidently report that tlieie was considerable 
improvement shown in the test lessons given by the Queen’s Scholars 
before us in the month of June. In deciding the marks to be allowed 
for these lessons, we had the benefit of the assistance of Mr. Sullivan 
and Mr. Eardlcy, Head Inspectors. We trust that future years will 
witness further progress in this matter of teaching. 

All except four of the Queen’s Scholars — 160 in number — were 
examined in the new programme in July. Of these forty-one were 
classed teachers at the end of a one-year’s course of training, anil 
sixty-two Queen’s Scholar's (fifty of them ex-monitors), who hud been 
trained for two years • the remaining sixty-one (forty-four of them ex- 
mouitors) were students who had completed a half course of training, 
and who are at this date in residence completing their second year s 
course. The answering of all was very creditable — no single student 
having failed to pass ; ninety-nine Queen’s Scholars in their final 
year were examined in the third column of the new programme; 
seventy-seven of them (78 per cent, of the whole) passed with “ special 
distinction” — that is, scored not less than 65 per cent, of the maximum 
marks, and will become entitled to promotion to First Class without 
further examination if their schools shall be favourably reported on. 

Criticism and Model Lessons continue to be regularly given. The 
Practising Schools, in coimection with the College, are conducted with a. 
high degree of efficiency. 


Tests. 


Anmtn.1 

Examina- 

tions. 


Criticism 

lessons. 


We are, Gentlemen, Your obedient Servants, 

A. Purser, ( Head Inspectors, 
S. E. Stronge, f 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, Dublin. 
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General Repoet upon "Oim Lady op Mercy” Teaming fft, 

of Mercy”' 


College, Dublin, for the Session endec! 31st July, 1 SOS, by 
Messrs. A. Purser and S. E. Stkonge, a.m., Head Inspectors. 


Training 

College. 


J/rtBM. A. 
J’lirswr 
and S. E. 
Strange, 

Gentlemen, — W e heroin submit for the information of the Com- lim'd 


Dublin, November, 1808. 


mifwioners our Report on “ Our Lady of Mercy” Training College. It 
is situated in Baggot-stvcet, within the city boundary, and lias in 1)ublln - 
coasequence but very limited space for the recreation of the students, Situation of 
who are however sent out for a walk daily when the weather is favour- CoUe S e * 
able, besides being taken out in turn about once in six weeks to spend 
Saturday and Sunday at a country place near Blaekrock in the county 
Dublin. The health of the students during last Session was satisfactory. Health of 
A few (four) students caught scarlatina, but happily the disease did not btujLUti:; ‘ 
spread, nor did any interruption of the training work become necessary. 

TIls house and premises are kept in thoroughly good order and repair ; 

the class-rooms are sufficiently large and airy. In all respects the S:ate ot 

College buildings, the sanitary and general arrangements, are probably P reilUseSi 

much above, not only the experience, but even the imagination of most 

of the Queen’s Scholars, and in themselves have an extremely useful 

and refining influence on these young persons coming, as many of them 

da, from humble homes. 

The number of Queen’s Scholars hi training last Session was 153. tyu-eu’s 
Of these, 39 were classed teachers who had entered for a one-year Scholar?, 
course of training ; 55 were in their final year of a two-year couise, 
and of these 23 had been monitors in schools, and 32 had 
bean merely pupils ; 58 were in the first year of a two-year course, 
and of these 37 had been monitors and 21 pupils merely. It will be 
noticed that the number of monitors selected last year is nearly double 
that of mere pupils — the satisfactory result of throwing all vacancies 
open to competition. This arrangement should certainly lead to a 
great improvement in the mere literary acquirements of the future 
teachers of the country, as it has already led to improved results in the 
annual examination of the College. All the students were examined 
in the lie vised Programme. The general standard of answering this 
year was high. Of the 94 in their final year (these were examined ‘ 
in the third column of the New Programme) all passed the examina- 
tion satisfactorily, and 54, or 57 ’4 per cent., did so with special 
distinction, that is, gaining not less than 65 per cent, of the maximum 
marks. The 58 students who completed their half-course of training 
also passed without failure, the answering in many cases being of a 
high order. 

The test examination in teaching took place in May. "We had the Test Kx- 
beuefrt of the assistance of Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Eardley, Head Inspec- animation., 
tors, in carrying out this examination here as well as in the other 
Colleges ; while Dr. Alexander and Dr. Moran, the other Head Inspec- 
tors, examined the Queen’s Scholars in reading and in. the Coni- 
m'tssiouers’ Rules, mid also superintended the examination in practical 
cuokery. We have much pleasure -in reporting a marked improA euicnt 
in. the art of teaching. None of the students failed in the tests, and 
most of them passed creditably. This result we believe to be due to 
increased attention, to their teaching on the part of the Queen s Scholars, 

^ho now realise how important this matter is, since the mai^ks gnen. 
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Reportuii for it are included in the total for their classification certificate. Extra 
of Mercy " fci,ne au ^ extra lessons n re given to students who in the opinion of the 
Training Professors are below the average standard. 

There was no change in the College staff during the past year. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

t K Strode, } He,ld Tns P ectora 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, Dublin. 


college. 

Messrs. A. 
Purser 
awl S. E. 
Stmujc, 

A. JT„ 
Haul 

Insyuxltirs. 

Dublin. 

College 


Report on 
** Church of 
Ireknil '* 
Training 
College. 


Messrs. A. 

Purser 

and S. E. 

Stroiiijc, 

AiT., 

Haul 

Inspectors. 

Dublin. 


Situation of 
College. 


General Report upon the "Church of Ireland" Training 
College, Dublin, for the Session ended 81st July, 1898, by 
Messrs. A. Purser and S. E. Stroxge, a.m., Head Inspectors. 

Dublin, November, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — We submit herein our report on the t: Church of 
Ireland” Training College, for the session ended 31st July, 1898. This 
college for both masters and mistresses is situated in the heart of the 
city of Dublin, and has but a moderate amount of space for recreation 
ground. It is however not far from the tine open spaces of Merrion 
Square aud Leinster Lawn, St. Stephen's Green Park, and the Park 
of Trinity College. The students are encouraged to take much outdoor 
exercise. The general health of the students was good. A few cases of 
scarlatina occurred in the spriug, aud some students were abseut for a 
short time owing to colds or influenza. The College buildings are in good 
repair. 


CoUera* 0 The principal change in the staff was caused by the retirement of 
s-uif. 0 * 6 Miss Williams, Lady Superintendent, who had won the coufidence of the 
students by the kind interest she showed iu their welfare. She was 
succeeded by Miss Lloyd-Kvans. The adoption of the new programme 
led to the removal of Experimental Physics from the College course, and 
consequently to the retirement of the professor of this subject, Rev. 
J. Smith. 

Routine of The routine of training underwent no change during the past year, 
unchanged. lessons were regularly given, aud the students spent a large 

amount of time in the practising schools with satisfactory’ results. 
These schools, consisting of boys’, girls’, and infants' departments, arc 
\ery well conducted. Both male and female students visit the infants 
school, so as to learn liow to deal with young children in the schools 
they may take charge of hereafter. 

Q.ieen’s The number of Queen’s Scholars who completed their course of training 
Scholar i. in July and attended the examinations was 24 men and 39 women, of 
whom 4 men and 5 women were already classed teachers and had under- 
gone, therefore, only a one year’s course: of these students 8 men and 12 
women had been pupil teachers or monitors. The remaining IS n,en 
and 34 women (of whom 9 men and 12 women had been pupil teachers 
or monitors), completed the first session of their two years’ course of 
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The answering of all at the July Examination was good. Of the Report on 
G3iu their fund, year 47, or 74 -G per cent, passed with “snecial ill's- 1 "“'^ " f 

tin “] i0 “-” . Mata; 

the test examinations in practical teaching took place in May and c uU“£o. 
Juno. We were assisted in these lay Mr. Sullivan ami Mr Eanlley, 

Head Inspectors ; the other Head Inspectors, Dr. Alexander and 
Dr. Moran, also assisted in the College Examinations, The result of Strmi.it' 
these examinations was satisfactory— more so, as was natural and to he jfcjj} 
expected, in the case of the Queen’s Scholars who had been trained iinpictor.. 
during two years than in the case of students who, having had no DuMi “- 
previous experience in schools, had been in training only one year. 

In addition to the Queen’s Scholars there were two non-governti 
students in residence during the year. 


Ttiat i£x- 
Vormneut arainutious. 


We are, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

A. Purser, ) Head 
iS. E. Stronge, / Inspectors. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, Dublin. 


Non- 

eiovfrn- 

nient 

student*. 


Report oil 
“ De La 

General Report upon De La Salle Training College, j^jb" 

Waterford, for the Session ended 31st July, 1S9S, by c °* 

Messrs. A. PoESEit and S. E. Steonge, am., Head Inspectors. nSr J ' 

and s. £ 

Dublin, November, 1898. Sfroma, 

’ head 

Gentlemen, — During the Session which closed with the month of inw-iurs. 
July last, there were in training in this College 150 Queen’s Scholars. Bubltn - 
Two of these left before the completion of the course, so that 148 Queen’s 
students only presented themselves for examination in the Teaching Scholars m 
tests. Four ot these had entered the College classed 1I-, and elected nun,iI £- 
to be examined in the old A programme. 87 presented themselves in 
Col. 3, and 57 in Col. 2 of the new programme. 

As in the other Colleges, Mr. Purser and Mr* Eardley examined 
those^who were completing the final year of a two years’ course, while Q ueen * s 
Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Stronge examined the candidates in the old A Scholars, 
programme, and those of one year’s collegiate standing who presented 
themselves in Col. 2. 

The tests in teaching to which the candidates were subjected were Tests in 
similar to those applied in previous years. tta.hing. 

The answering of the Queen’s Scholars at the July Examinations Answering 
good. 41 students, or 47*1 per cent., obtained 155 per cent on 8 

Col. 3 of the new programme. They thus “pass” l * with special 
distinction,” and are eligible for promotion to First Class by means of 
highly efficient service in their schools. The answering, also, in Col. 2 
reflects credit upon the teaching of the College. 

Fver since its opening this College has laboured under the serious 
disadvantage of having an unsuitable practising school. This building 
was an old three-storey residence, first used as a seminal y, and after- 
wards converted into a National school. Discipline could be preserved 

a h the six rooms of which it consisted, but, as the adoption of the 
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class system was a necessity in such a building, the Queen’s Scholars 
could have no opportunity of seeing a model of an ordinary rural 
school, with its many classes and its system of organisation. A hand- 
some, well-furnished new practising school has just been completed. It 
consists of nine well-lighted anti well -ventilated rooms, with over 200 
modern dual desks. Tlie.se rooms are capable of accommodating 550 
hoys. There is also a sitfcingroom for the teachers, and a teachers’ 
oHice. There is a stairway at each end of the building, and there are 
two corridors, one above the other, from which access is obtained to tlie 
class-rooms. This school will not only be a great advantage to the 
College as a suitable practising school, but also a great boon to the 
people of the city of Waterford as a day school for their children. 
Indeed their appreciation of it has already been shown by a large 
increase in the attendance. 

A well-qualified drill master, Sergeant-Major Hibbert, drills the 
Queen’s Scholars for three hours each week. lie also drills the boys 
of the. p uctlsing school. 

The arrangements as to the lectures and the occupation of the 
Queen s Scholars are carried out with system and punctuality. 

No change has occurred in the staff of professors during the sessiou 
referred to. 

The College buildings are in excellent repair. 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin. 


A. Purser, | Head 
S. E. Stronge, ( Inspectors. 


Directress of Needlework 


Report on General Report on Industrial Instruction by Miss Peendekgast, 
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Instruction. 

Miss 

Pre.ndrrunst. 
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Dublin. 

Work of 
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I ’lamina- 
tions. 


Dublin, December, 1898. 

Gentlemen, — In obedience to your instructions, I beg to submit a 
short Report upon the state of Industrial Education dining the past 
year. 

I shall first allude to the results of the Needlework examinations 
held in April and July, 1S98. The first of these examinations, which 
took place at Easter week, was for monitresses at the close of their 
third and fifth year’s service, and for young persons desirous of enter- 
ing the Training Colleges, and the number of candidates who pre- 
sented themselves was very considerable. The merit of their produc- 
tions, I am sorry to say, was not in proportion to their imposing roll- 
Ga k in many cases it was very small indeed. In looking over my 
notes, made hastily diming the progress of the marking of these 
specimens, I find buttonholes and sewing on of gathers noted as con- 
stantly bad even when the other stitches worked upon the piece were 
of fair, or, actually, good quality. The method was defective almost 
as often as the execution— the band run upon the gathers with long 
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coarse stitches, which made the turned-back edge uneven and insecure, Report on 

or else, carelessly hemmed down upon them in the proportion of am 

stitch to gathers three. These workers quite ignored the rule for this U ’~ l ° n ‘ 

division of plain sewing, which directs that a separate stitch be set 

correctly into the right side of each gather, and then into the edge of Wmirixnt 

the band to which it is to be attached. beedlmork. 

The knot of the buttonhole-stitch, upon which depends so much of L>ablin ‘ 
the neat appearance and good wearing power of the buttonhole, was 
constantly missed, through the candidates’ carelessness in allowing the 
thread coming from the completed stitch to fall before the needle when 
working, instead of keeping it strictly to the left-hand side; or the 
stitch was taken to a ridiculous depth, and then, either pulled hard 
(with result of an oval hole — made by doubling under the edges of 
slit— which promised to let a button drop out. almost as soon as it 
was put in) or allowed to remain, in full, unlovely length, like a sort 
of ragged halo. There were buttonholes in which the stitches crowded 
on each other until the edging knots, having not enough room, to lie 
even, puckered in and out in an irregularly waving line, and button- 
holes in which the starveling stitches were set so far apart, that the 
chafed raw edges of the slit protruded in a sort of downy growth 
between them. 

Candidates seemed, very often, to purposely avoid turning corner 
of patch, though instructed to do so by tlieir examination paper ; and 
many abstained (also, I think, of malice prepente) from executing any 
specimen of dam. Dams were more frequently produced by fifth-year 
monitresses ; but they were often so incorrect in method, and poor in 
execution, that no marks could be given for them. The faults men- 
tioned as committed by third-year candidates were constantly found 
among these elder girls also, and their cutting-out was often very 
defective. It may be said, in excuse, that mistresses of fifteen or 
twenty years 3 standing arc often nob capable of teaching this subject 
properly to their monitresses, not having received suitable 
instruction in it during their own student days ; but books upon this 
subject (such as Mrs. Carlisle’s little volume) can be procured, or a 
pattern, from which can be produced a comfortable and sufficiently 
well-fitting shirt, can be obtained from the Board’s stores at the 
moderate price of fourpence-halfpenny, and a little exertion of thought 
and memory will enable any intelligent girl to reproduce its outlines 
with fair fidelity, so that I do not think there need be so much ignor- 
ance upon this subject as often appears at examinations. 

I am very much of opinion that too little time is devoted to this t „ 0 Httlo 
branch by the monitresses in many schools. Quite recently, when time rfvea 
visiting two in which sufficient attention was evidently given to the ™ ork e ^ 
needlework of school pupils, I found that no special time was devoted case of 
to the instruction of monitresses in this subject — the girls had no sew- 
big in hand, and did not remember when they last practised an}*, and 
no cutting-out lesson seemed to be given until shortly before their 
examination. In another school the time arranged was one hour 
weekly — a quite insufficient amount. When “ Results " examinations 
for the school Approach, the monitresses’ needles appear to take a 
lengthy holiday — they, and the skill of their owners, sometimes rest 
together for periods of six to eight weeks. The amount of a girl’s natural 
capacity for needlework varies very much — just as her capacity for 
arithmetic or parsing varies ; but she must learn how to do all three, 
and the duller the pupil, the more perseveringly she should work, if 
she is to attain a respectable standard of merit. Want of talent for a 
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special subject cannot be regarded as a sufficient reason for ignorance 
of it, in a person whose business ifc is to teacli it. No mo nitre ss ex- 
pccts to obtain her classification if her Arithmetic be defective; she 
. is well aware that she must display fair proficiency in that subject if 
she is to receive her certificate of ability to teach it; but she appears 
‘ very frequently to imagine that the most elementary knowledge of 
Needlework should suffice to pass her, though that branch is one of the 
most important parts of the education of a National school girl. 

I have spoken rather lately to in on i tresses, who confessed— with a 
candour which did them credit, since they must have been aware that 
the admission was, in my eves, . a damaging one — that they had not 
turned the heel of a stocking since they had passed through Fifth class, 
four or five years previously, and that they did not remember how it 
was done. Their mistress was under the impression that they prac- 
tised knitting at home, and had never thought of requiring them to 


do it in her presence. Girls going up for examination in that unpre- 
pared state, naturally fail utterly — and exhibit surprise when the fact 
is notified to them — in consequence, I suppose, of that amiable delu- 
sion by which they are able to convince themselves that examiners 
are hound to certify them as capable of teaching to others what they 
do not know themselves. It is quite certain, as I have said, that in- 
sufficient attention is given to this subject in many schools, and I 
am inclined to divide the blame accruing in fairly equal proportions 
between mistresses and monitresses. It is the duty of the former to 
set aside a reasonable amount of time weekly — about three hours is, in 
most cases, needed, and two-thirds of this time can, if wished, he given 
on Saturday — for the learning and practising of sewing, knitting, darn- 
ing, and cutting-out, and to see that necessary and suitable instruc- 
tion is afforded to the girls during this time. It is not enough to send 
them to a desk, or into a class-room, and bid them occupy themselves 
with their needlework ; unless they have the frequent assistance of a 
teacher capable of showing them good method, pointing out defects, 
and informing them how to rectify them, they will be groping in the 
dark, and making no more progress than such gropers generally do. 
As regards the mbnifcresses, they are bound to respond with active 
willingness, attention, and industry to the efforts which the teacher 
makes for their improvement — to bring their minds , as well as their 
bodies, to their Needlework lesson, and not to make a bit of calico in 
their hands the excuse for unlimited chatter to each other, or for a 
desultory study of a Grammar or Geography. They are not, as a rule, 
capable of doing more than o-no thing at a time well. Needlework 
becomes partially mechanical when eye and hand have had a large 
amount of training and practice in ifc ; but no learner can afford, 
without the worst results, to divert the attention of the mind from the 


work which occupies her fingers. 

Ju’y Ex- So much for the Easter examinations. A much more cheerful note 

aminatiiii «, struck in my notes upon the work of tlios© held in July. Here I am 

nudQucin'B ena ^ e ^ to chronicle a decided improvement upon the standard of 1897, 
Scholars, both in sewing and cutting-out, among the candidates taking new pro- 
gramme. Candidates sometimes committed a fault in sewing on of 
gathers, tlieir stitches crossing the top of the gather, and being set in 
at the left side of it, instead of the right. Their baby’s boobs, too, 
often had the foot so shallow that no instep-owning infant could 
possibly get bis foot into it; the fronts of night-dresses still over- 
lapped with fair frequency, and darns were seldom more than hall 
done, and often barely — or not at all — begun. As a little set-off 
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against this, quite an unusual number of good darns were received. Report on 
Some of these were attached to miniature navy-blue stockings, of which j stri ? 1 
the ankle part was sometimes too short. The runnimj on of hand — 
occasionally turned up, and yoke of shirt placed entirely to back, was r,‘Zw.m*t 
still to be found; also the sleeve of baby’s shirt was rather fre- LjnvtnJi*? 
quently cut too narrow, becoming a mere shoulder-strap, not comfort- ^ t ’ l ‘ (lku ' , ' ri " 
able for an infant. On the whole, there was an eucouragiug amount * u ^* n * 
of improvement in the work of the candidates who took new pro- 
gramme papers in July, 1S98. 

I am sorry that I cannot say as much for teachers taking old pro- 0Id 
gramme. My notes mention decided deficiency in “ A ” candidates Programme 
-many of whom were, possibly, the “ B " candidates found so unsatis- Candidate, 
factory in 1897, and still continuing their undesirable course — and a 
number of failures in knitting among them. 

Dress-making has made great advances of late years— in consequence Dr**, 
of the spread of teaching it by system. This decided improvement maki "2- 
would be a carise of greater satisfaction to me were it not for a ten- 
dency on the part of candidates to regard it only as a means of 
gaining marks at their own examinations, and not .as a piece of useful 
knowledge to be passed on afterwards to then- pupils. Most of the 

so-called systems in use need requisites too dear ever to be 

bought by % school-girls ; the charts of one which I know 
of cost half-a-guinea — a sum witliiu the reach of a 

teacher anxious to make a good figure when going up for 
classification, but ridiculously out of proportion to-tlie possible expendi- 
ture of a child in V- or VI 1 class. Others cost four-and-sixpence; 
but even the half-crown demanded for the “ Scientific System 3 is far 
beyond the reach of school pupils in most parts of Ireland, where the 
utmost limit is a shilling ; and the latest edition of these “ Scientific ’’ 
charts is needlessly difficult to understand — it looks as if the revisers 
had aimed at producing a puzzle which only an expert could solve. 

In a school of deservedly high reputation, Kenmare Con- 
vent, I have seen very satisfactory results produced by a 

system the requisites of which cost about threepence per head ; the 
Sisters wisely selected it as one with which the children of a poor 
district could provide themselves. In another school, Newtown smith 
Convent, where the instruction of monitresses is very carefully looked 
after by the competent Sister in charge of the Industrial department, 
these young girls were using a chart, capable of drafting a well-shaped 
bodice, which cost, I was told, the modest sum of sixpence. Now, 
sixpence is an expenditure within the reach of many mothers of 
National school pupils; but 2 ico-and-sixpen.ee is — quite another thing 
— and the mothers either can't or won’t produce it. I should much 
like to seo a cheaper and simpler system introduced into the Training 
Colleges ; it would be a decided step in the right direction. 

The furniture of the girls’ school-room, in any well-appointed school, 
should always include one large table suitable for cutting-out. This, 
in a room intended for the holding of examinations, could be advan- 
tageously supplemented by two or three folding tables, formed by 
flaps, about twenty -six inches wide, attached to four-inch hinged 
ledges, under which the movable legs are stowed, and which are 
fastened in a suitable manner to the walls of the room. 

Baggot Street College, in which the large number of students up for 
examination makes it difficult to supply accommodation for cutting- 
out, succeeded in doing so last July by providing trestle tables to 
supplement the permanently-standing ones, and thus added much to 
the comfort of the candidates. 
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So far as 1113’ experience goes, I am of opinion that the Needlework 
of schools — sewing, in particular — is steadily progressing. Among 
tlioso for which I feel personally responsible — the schools having In- 
dustrial departments attached — there are now very few in which I 
have ever occasion to find serious fault. Some which, four or five 
years ago, I was obliged to pronounce backward, have made most 
creditable efforts since then to bring their pupils to a good standard, 
and have now every reason to be- proud of their success. Amongst 
these are Wexford (Mercy), Kanturk anrl Youghal Convent National 
Schools, where much progress has been made during the pastfew years. 
The difficulty of getting oily pupils to give realafctention to Needlework 
is well known therefore praise is due to the generally satisfactory state 
of the sewing, etc., in Kings Inn Street Convent National School. 
The school Needlework in New Ross Convent also deserves honourable 
mention for the large amount of progress made in it during the past 
few years; the subjects taken for alternative scheme, crochet and 
Moun Intel lick work, succeeding very well, the latter branch, indeed, 
showing cpiitc unusual taste and skill, and the shirts of Fifth and Sixth 
classes, which I examined at my last visit, were really creditable to 
teachers and pupils. In Kilkenny Presentation Convent the shirts of 
Sixth class were some of the best I have ever seen made by girls of 
from thirteen to fifteen years old, lib to send to a needlework exhibi- 
tion ; the same garments were remarkably 7 good in Oughterard and 
Moyderwell Convent National schools. 

The work of schools which I have before noted as superior generally 
maintained its high level. The work of monitresses is, as a rule, care- 
fully 7 taught in the Industrial departments. 

I find it occasionally necessary to object to changes made in the pro- 
gramme for each class as regards the garment to be produced by pupil. 
Those indicated have been carefully selected with a view to gradually 
increasing the difficulty of production ; this end is nob kept in view 
when changes are made, and the result is unsatisfactory. I have 
found, in two or three schools children of second stage of Fifth class 
engaged in making night-gowns — much too big an undertaking for sucb 
very y'oung folk — while their companions of class VI- (to whom those, 
garments would naturally fall) were working upon the simple under- 
clothing prescribed by the programme for first stage of Fifth class. 
The girls had expressed distaste for the making of overalls or shirts, 
and them teachers had permitted them to choose what they liked to do. 
The best results for the Needlework course I have always seen accrue 
from a judicious division of the year between garment-making and 
sampler-practising, the latter being taken up in the earlier part of the 
school year for the purpose of learning the new stitches prescribed by 
programme ; and, again, for a period before examinations, with the in- 
tention of reviving the knowledge of every stitch, especially such as 
seldom or never occur in the making of garments — buttonholes, 
patching, darning. 

I have twice, diming the past year, acted as judge at school competi- 
tions. One was organized by Miss Dease, assisted by a committee 01 
ladies, at Coole, Co. Westmeath, in connection with the Irish In- 
dustries Association. Being the first ever held in the district, the 
number of schools competing was not large, but the merit was, on the 
whole, higher than I had expected to find it, and the exhibition, as a 
beginning, was decidedly promising. The other, held for the second 
time, was the school competition managed by T the Hon. Alice Spring 
Rice, also with the help of a committee. This should be pronounced a 
distinct advance upon the first exhibition, and some of the school 
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work shown at it was remarkably creditable. (Honiara Female Report on 
National school distinguished itself highly, sending excellent white, [ ,, ^ lstli . al 
linen-fitted shirts, which carried off both the special prizes offered by __fI ,ou * 
Dr. Bateman and also the first prize in Sixth class. Other schools ptZd,rga*t 
producing very meritorious work were Foliena, Adare, Monagry, Djr/vin^.f 
RockhilL Bicliliill, Ahane, and St. Michael’s. Had a prize been offered 1 '' r " ikw,u ‘ kt 
for ki thrift,” I should have recommended it to bo given to Sheehan's Dub J_'^ 
Cross — for a sheet and bolster-case, ingeniously put together otit of 
disused flour-bags. The patching of garments was frequently very 
good*- darning had, however, made little advance since last yeax*. No 
good plain darning of socks or stockings was sent in ; hut some of the 
darning done on table linen was sufficiently meritorious. 

Industrial departments continue to make satisfactory progress. Industrial 
Lace-making is a special feature in fifteen of them, and is carried to 
great perfection in some. Youghal Convent, always distinguished for 
the fineness of its flat, needlepoint lace, seemed to me, at my last visit, 
to have excelled itself in the delicate light and shade and beautiful 
finish of its productions. Splendid specimens of raised point are made 
in Kenmare and New Ross Convents. Some of the pieces of flat 
point shown me in Killarney (Mercy) Convent were remarkably good, 
reflecting great credit upon the workers and teachers, who have been 
steadily raising the standard cf execution for several years past. Silk 
crochet lace lias also been started here, making a good beginning, and 
praiseworthy activity is shown throughout the department. The 
recent movement of fashion in favour of the wearing of lace has 
given a new impetus to its production — more especially in its cheaper 
forais. The popularity of Carrickmacross lace remains unabated ; the 
amount of it made is very large, and yet hardly keeps pace with the 
demand; but the quality , I am sorry to say, has, in my opiuion, 
deteriorated. I very seldom see now work of such merit, in taste and 
finish, as I used to meet with fairly often five or six years back. The 
cause of this retrogression is not far to seek. The price paid to the 
lace-makers for their labour has diminished, until now the girl who 
aspires to earn 10s. weekly is obliged to produce a much larger 
quantity of lace than she used to do- to entitle her to receive it. She 
cannot give the same quality for the much-lessened price ; therefore, 
quality — of a really superior kind — goes overboard. Every where the 
same complaint is made — the wage of the worker is too small — 
the profit left for the seller too large. The voiing lace-makers 
■^ho started some time since in Doneraile Convent have 
mostly dropped away from it again ; they had not had 
time to acquire the speed which comes of practice, and the 
extreme smallness of the sums' which they received for their work ao 
disheartened them, that they abandoned it. The same bitter cry rises 
from another centre — any amount of a certain standard which the 
girls like to produce will be bought ; but is it worth while for them to 
work for the two or three shillings weekly which is all that their 
labour brings them? The lace-makers’ share in the price for which 
the lace is sold, is often (I am told) not more than twenty-five per 
cent. It seems a pity that the workers cannot obtain a larger share 
of the prosperity which has lately attended the sale of this lace. It 
is adapted to new purposes — the making of small jackets, to be worn 
ever silk blouse's, of cosey-covers, doyleys, etc. Tlie largeness of the 
demand may be estimated by the sale of £900 worth of this lace, at 
its first cost, from one Industrial department alone — Crossmaglen 
during the past year. 

There are three other departments making the lace in the same 
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neighbourhood — Carrickmacross Convent, Carrickmacross Female 
National School, and Ardee Convent. Tho latter produces, besides, 
excellent English or ,f braid ” point — the best of its kind that I have 
ever seen. Some very handsome specimens of it were sent to tlio 
Dublin Society’s show in August last, and gained a first prize from tho 
judges, as well as much admiration from visitors to the exhibition. 
Gort Convent obtained first and second prizes for Limerick lace at the 
exhibition held recently in Limerick. This department is very enter- 
prising, and quick to adopt new varieties of work. It has lately 
taken up the production of linen furniture-covers, of various art shade?, 
embroidered with bunches of daisies or other simple flowers; cushion- 
covers, bordered with drawn-thread work ; linen blinds, worked in a 
design produced by Lady Gregory, who takes a very kind interest in 
the school ; and “ Claddagh cloaks,” of fleecy Galway flannel, navy- 
blue. or full crimson, having hoods lined with some contrasting tone of 
silk — picturesque and becoming garments, for which frequent orders 
are obtained. Both linen and flannel are made in the weaving-room 
attached to the convent — a busy place, in which sufficient space is no 
longer found for the niunlier of looms required to execute orders, and 
which the nuns are very anxious to enlarge, if funds can be obtained. 
An expert in Art Needlework has lately given a course of lessons in 
this school, and another lias started tho making of “ Clones ’’ crochet- 
lace. Art Needlework of excellent quality is produced in Rosscarbery, 
St. Patrick’s (Kilkenny), and Newfcownsmitli Industrial departments. 
Olonakilty Convent lias recently undertaken white embroidery on 
linen, some extremely nice specimens of which were shown me at my 
last visit there. The usual high standard of merit was maintained in 
Kilrusli. Kilkee, Canal Street. Oughterard, Ennis, Keumare, and Kil- 
kenny Convents. Considerable advance was made during the year by 
Dunmamvay. I could mention others deserving of praise, but time 
and space forbid. 

Three new departments, all very promising ones, received grants 
from the Board during the past year, and brought the number 
recognised by the Commissioners up to sixty-four. One department 
has ceased to be worked — Weavers’ Square Convent National School, 
which always found difficulty in providing employment for its pupils. 
The new departments are: — 

Queenstown Convent National School, where pupils learn the 
making of Carrickmacross lace, plain dress-making, making of shirt-, 
underclothing, baby clothes, of surplices and church linens, silk em- 
broidery, fanev knitting and crochet. The number present on the occa- 
sion of my visit was thirty-four. 

Macroom Convent, where pupils are taught plain chess-making, 
making of shirts, underclotliing, baby clothes, of little boys’ suits, of 
surplices and church linens, simple ecclesiastical embroidery, knitting 
by machine, fancy knitting and crochet, ornamental work. The 
number present when I visited was thirty-six. 

Carrickma cross Convent, which is principally devoted to the produc- 
tion of the lace so called, which is very successfully produced ; girls are 
also taught plain dress-malting, making of underclothing, knitting and 
crochet. The number present during my visit was twenty-six. 


I am, Gentlemen ; 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Prexdergast, 


Directress of Needlework. 
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Dublin, January, 1899. .Vr.p. 

(tlHMllUtrl, 

_ T . . JS .ramhirr 

Gentlemen, — Herewith I beg to submit my Report as Examiner in 
in Music for the year ended 30tli September, 1S98. Dublin. 

The past year will long be memorable in Irish educational circles iieyort of 
as that in which the Final Report of the Commission on Manual and Commission 
Practical Instruction in the Primary Schools of Ireland saw the | A1,u,ual 
light. In that very able and interesting publication is unfolded a Practical 
scheme of education which, if only put into operation, cannot fail Instruction 
profoundly to affect the character and habits of our people. The School™.^ 
problem before the Commission was one of extreme importance. On 
its successful solution depended the fate and fortunes of generations. 

A whole nation was to be roused into life and activity. The youth 
of the country were to be trained to think and to act, to plan and 
to execute. The children of a poor, backward, and unenterprising 
people were to be rendered fit to compete with those of the richest, 
niost active, and energetic nations in the world. To aid the boys and 
girls of Ireland to be sometliing better than mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, to equip them efficiently for the battle of life 
wherever they should go, to make their school life pleasant and profit- 
able, and to develop their faculties in every useful direction — these 
would seem to have been some of the chief objects aimed at by the 
Commission. What the result will be time only can tell. One can 
but hope that so much ability, so much earnestness, and so much 
patient and disinterested labour as were shown throughout by the 
members of the Commission may not be without immediate aud 
lasting effect. 

The Report deals with quite a number of subjects proper to the 
educational programme of primary schools. Of the complete aud 
masterly manner in which these subjects are treated, it is only just 
to admit that, from the reading of this Report alone, one obtains a 
now idea of whafc education is and ought to be. 

In perfect keeping with the broadminded educational views dis- Singing 
played by the members o-f the Commission in every page of their ^taught 
Report, is the treatment which Music receives at their hands. To National 
begin, with, Vocal Music is to be taught in all National schools. “ It Schools, 
ought to be regarded,” they say, “ as part- of the normal function of 
the teacher in a primary school to teach the elements of Vocal Music 
to the pupils, and the school in which Vocal Music is not taught 
should certainly be the exception.” And, again. : u Wo recommend 
that Singing should be brought within the reach, as far as possible, 
rf all the children, attending National schools in Ireland. It has a 
cultivating and refining influence, and furnishes a source of permanent 
enjoyment.” 

The Tonic Sol-Fa method is strongly recommended: “From the Toujc Sol-fa 
experience of English and Scotch schools, it seems clear that the ‘ erom _ 
Tonic Sol-Fa method of teaching is the most simple and effective, mended. 
This system has been already adopted in some Irish schools ; and 
we strongly recommend that it be extended as rapidly and widely 
as may be found possible. It is shown by the experience of many 
schools, both in tliis country and in England and in Scotland, that 
by means of this method even junior classes can be. brought, to sing 
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from notation at sight, and to regard this not as a difficult task but 
?s a pleasant exercise. To tlie pleasure derived from Singing — such 
as might be had from Singing by ear — there is .added the pleasure of 
conscious mastery over a new form of expression. We think that, 
having regard to the simplicity of tlxe Tonic Sol-Fa method, there 
should be but few teachers who could not, with some little trouble, 
acquire a practical knowledge of it, so as t-o be able to use it profit- 
ably in the instruction of their pupils.” 

That, in thus requiring Music to be generally cultivated in our 
primary schools, the Commission asks nothing that is not perfectly 
feasible, is evident from the statistics of musical education in the 
primary schools of England ancl Scotland given in the Report. From 
these it appears that, in the year 1S96, the percentage of primary 
schools in England in which Vocal Music was a subject of instra-.- 
tion was as high as 99 • SS and in Scotland no less than 96 * 63 : 
while in the National schools of Ireland in tlie same year it was so 
appallingly low as 14-48. These figures need no comment ; they 
speak for themselves. If our country is equally behindhand in other 
educational branches as it undoubtedly is in this matter of Vocal 
Music, there was surely very urgent need for the Commission on 
Manual and Practical Instruction. 

To improve our musical deficiencies, the first thing to he aimed at 
clearly is to increase and multiply the teachers of Singing in the 
schools. How best to do this is this question. Our Queen’s Scholar? 
arc all eager enough to obtain the Certificate in Music, without which, 
indeed, it is no longer easy fo-r any of them to obtain a good appoint- 
ment. But the good appointment once secured by its means, the 
Certificate would seem, in the majority of instances, to be put to no 
further use. There are, I should say, some three hundred certificates 
in Music annually issued by the Board, vet, judging from the returns 
of the past five years, tlie average annual increase in tlie- number of 
schools in which Singing is taught is just fifty-one. (In 1S93, the 
number of such schools was 1,100; in 1897, 1,307.) It is evident, 
therefore, that there is a very large number of teachers qualified t-o 
teach the subject who are, apparently, unwilling or unable to do so. 
According to the Board’s last Report, there are 2,914 National 
teachers possessing certificates of competency in Music, while Sing- 
ing is taught in only 1,307 National schools. Making liberal allow- 
ance for the fact that there may be, in some instances, two, or even 
three certificated teachers employed together in the same school, 
it may yet, I think, be taken for granted that more than half ot 
those qualified to teach Singing are, from one cause or another, not 
doing so. And this state of tilings is not due to any want of generous 
treatment in the amount of Results Fees allowed for the subject 
nor to any excessive difficulty in the programme prescribed. IJ 
arises simply from tlie fact that Music in the school is an “ optional 
subject, which may or may not be taught just as the teacher pleases. 
So long as this option exists we must not be surprised to find that 
Music suffers. Our male teachers especially are usually strong 111 
Mathematics, but weak in Music. Hence, if an “extra' oc 
“optional - " subject has to be taught, it will, in Boys’ schools, at 
least, almost invariably be — not Music, but Algebra or Euclid. 

On the other hand, it is clearly at present impossible to make 
Music — what it ought to be — an obligatory subject of instruction m. 
all the schools of the country. There are some 12,000 teachers w 
the Beard's service, and of these less than one-fourth possess certafi- 
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eaten in Music. With 75 per cent, of the teachers incompetent to We l , “ ,fcOB 
teach a subject, it would be manifestly absurd t-o expect that such 

a subject should be made compulsory in the school programme. ° *’ 

We are yet far from the day when this can be done with Music. 

Some things take time. Denominational Training Colleges in Ireland Etaminer 
are not yet sixteen years old. They had been already nearly forty 
years in existence in England in the year 1877, and yet in his Report Du _!!!'. 
for that year, we find the then Inspector of Music — the late Mr. 

Hullah — complaining that during all this time there had been no 
improvement in the teaching of Music in the elementary schools. 

" I verily believe/' he writes, “ that the art of Singing from notes 
is now less commonly taught in elementary schools than it was 
during the years immediately following the impetus given to the 
subject by the Committee of Council on Education in the year 1841. 
an impetus, the effects of which just lasted long enough to show that 
the art was as accessible as its possession was advantageous to the 
children attending those schools." (Hull ah's Report for 1S77.J 

This was in 1877. Since then a complete revolution has occurred 
in England with regard to Music, both in and outside the school. 

In the marvellous musical development which has taken place during 
the past twenty years in that country, the schools have had their 
full share. In Ireland no “ boom ” in Music has yet set in. We 
are, indeed, not quite ripe for it. When it does come — as come it 
will — let us hope that its influence on our schools, and our school 
teachers, -will be similar to what it has been elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, a good beginning lias been made this year towards 
hastening the development of Music in this country. Our schools 
need good teachers, and plenty of them. But out of the rough, raw, 
unmusical material with which for the most part we have hitherto 
had to deal in the Training Colleges, it lias been well-nigli impossible 
to form really efficient Music teachers. Our most pressing need, 
therefore, was to improve the material upon which the college pro- 
fessors should work. For the first time, this year, an effort has been 
made to do this. For the first time in the history of the Board’s Vocal Music 
examinations we have had, this year, candidates for training examined {«r 
in Practical Vocal Music, and marks allowed them for skill in Sing- r, * n iaea 
mg. And, following up this, some of the Principals of the Training ti airing. 
Colleges have publicly announced that, in selecting Queen's Scholars 
in future, they will give preference to such as have passed in Vocal 
Music at the entrance examination. This, to my thinking, marks 
the beginning of a new state of things musical in this country. If 
' ve can only succeed in improving the musical condition of the 
students coming up to the colleges, half the battle is won. The rest 
of the work will be found comparatively easy. With improved 
material, the college course may be widened and extended in every 
direction. The practice of Choral, or Part Singing, can be every- 
where introduced, and questions of voice training, and of style and 
maimer of performance, dealt with and illustrated, for which at 
present there is neither time nor opportunity. Above all it will. I 
trust, be possible for the Queen’s Scholar’s during tlieir period of 
training to learn, and also to practice, the art of teaching Singing 
to school classes of all grades, from the most elementary to the most 
advanced. It is, no doubt, largely owing to the omission of instruc- 
tion and practice of the kind from, the present course of training 
that so many of our Queen’s Scholars feel diffident as to their ability 
to teach the subject with success. 

R 
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Examinations were held during the past year, both at Easter and 
in the month of July; the exa m i n ation a-t Easter being for candi- 
dates for Training Colleges and monitors in their Fifth year, that in 
July being reserved exclusively for Queen’s Scholars and acting 
teachers. At both those examinations the candidates were, given oral 
and written tests in Music. The practical tests for the Queen's 
Scholars I gave myself; those for all other candidates were given 
by the Board's Inspectors at various centres throughout the country. 
The papers of all the candidates were read and marked by me. 

At the Easter examination no less than 721 papers in Music were 
returned. So that this year there came from monitors and candi- 
dates for training alono more papers than used, a few years ago, lo 
come from all sources iu Ireland put together. Tonic Sol-Fa was 
taken in 465 cases, Staff in 256. Of t-lie 721 papers sent in, as many 
as 665 came from monitresses and female candidates, while only 5G 
came from male candidates, of whom, I understand, there were no 
less than 755 examined. From this fact alone, an idea may be 
formed of the low condition of Music in our Boys’ schools. Here, 
emphatically, is the weak point with us — the place where improve- 
ment is most needed. 

The questions set in the paper given ait this examination were iili 
of an elementary character, and were, generally, very creditably 
answered. Full marks were gained in about sixty instances. There 
were few absolute failures, and many of the candidates showed that 
they could have easily answered a much more difficult paper. 

In June, I held the annual examinations in Practical Yocal Musk 
in each of the Training Colleges. The total number of Queen's 
Scholars presenting themselves for this examination was 291. Of 
these, 145 were male, and 146 female Queen's Scholars. The numbers 
examined in each college were: — 


— 

Males. 

— 

Females. 

Mu vlborouph-st reel , . 


52 

Ma rlborouyh-Htmit, . . j 

40 

St Patrick's. 


•J3 

Our Lady of Mcivy. . . j 

52 

Church of Ireland, 


S 

Church oi Ireluml, . . i 

54 

De Lu Salle, . 


42 





115 

- 

146 


Require- 
ments of the 
examina- 
tion. 


Hie 

Oollegc*s. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa method continues to be used in all the college* 
u The requirements of the examination were all in accordance with 
the New Programme. Students in then’ final year were examined 
in (1) sol-fa-ing from memory while pointing on the modulator one 
of six prepared school songs; (2) reading certain time tests; (y 
sol-fa-ing from the examiner’s pointing on the modulator; (4) sol- 
fa-ing and vocalising a sight test or piece of music not seen before ; 
(5) naming some sounds played on an instrument. Queen's Scholars 
in their first year, who had selected Music as then " optional 
mbjeob, were given simple tests in (1) reading in time; (2) sol-fa- 
ing from examiner's pointing on the modulator; (3) sol-fa-ing a 
sight test; (4) naming the notes of a simple ear test. Each sfeuaen 
was examined individually. 

It will he hardly necessary to give particulars and details of the 
examination in each college. One was much like another. Generali} 
speaking, I found the Queen's Scholars in all the colleges well pre- 
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pared for my examination. In each college I met with some students Report on 
who were really excellent, and some who were poor enough in my 
subject. Inability to vocalise tlie sight test, uncertainty in minor — 
mode phrases, a great awkwardness in the use of the timing fork, ^oofm r« 
and a want of readiness and accuracy in recognising the notes" of the Exumturr 
ear test, were the chief weak points. In Our Lady of Mercy and ‘1 ^'* h ' 
Marlborough-street College3 I was afforded an opportunity of hearing a ° u — 
largo class of female Queen’s Scholars sing some part songs and glees, Choral per- 
of which tliey gave an admirable rendering. In the Church of funnanm - 
Ireland Training College, I was privileged to hear a choir of combined 
male and female students perform some pieces in four-part harmony, 
in a manner most creditable to the zealous and earnest teaching of 
their conductor. Only in De La Salle of the Male Training Colleges 
was anything of the kind attempted. Here I was invited to listen 
to, what proved to be, a very fair performance of some Irish melodies, 
arranged for four voices, and simg by a class of Queen’s Scholars and 
a number of boys from the practising school. A choir of this kind 
is the ideal one for a Training College. By its means the practice 
of Part Singing is made easy and delightful. In a hundred ways 
such practice must prove beneficial to both boys and men, besides 
opening up to them some of the beauties and possibilities of the 
world of Music. It is, therefore, greatly to the credit of the authori- 
ties of De La Salle College that they should have adopted this admir- 
able means of developing a love of Music amongst the students. A 
flourishing choir of boys and men should be a permanent feature in 
every male Training College. 

At the July examinations, 508 candidates took the paper in Music. Ju b' R . v_ 
Of this number more than half must have come from the Training an,,,,at, "" s 
Colleges. In Tonic Sol-Fa, 458 papers were returned; in Staff, 50. 

Of tlie Tonic Sol-Fa papers, 407 were taken by B candidates, male 
and female, and 50 by C l candidates. The following are the numbers 
taking each class of paper: — 



Tonic Sol-Fa. 

Staff Notation. 

B Females j 

1 

216 j 

39 

B Males, 

191 j 

6 

C Females, 

20 j 

i 

C 1 Males, 

22 

1 


458 

60 


Adding together the July and the Easter papers, we have a grand 
total of 1,229 papers in Music for the past year, being an increase Gf 
213 on the number returned in 1897. , 

The general character of the answering of the B Tonic Sol-F a papers f £^f ler 
at the July examination was unsatisfactory. Tlie questions on 0 f t jj e 
translation from one notation into another (Nos. 1 and 2) were not answering, 
taken nearly so. often as they should have been, nor were they 
generally answered as correctly as might fairly have been expected. 

The answering of the question on Voices (No. 10) showed that, as a 
rule, female candidates knew little or nothing of men's voices, and 
that male candidates were equally unacquainted with female voices. 

The Tome Sol-Fa paper set for 0 * candidates — Queen s Scholars in 
their first year — was, on the whole, well attempted. _ The answering 
°f the two papers in Staff notation was ^generally fair. 
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I held no less tlian 219 separate examinations in Instrumental 
Music in the colleges. This number, however, does not represent so 
many individuals, as some of the candidates sought certificates in 
more than one instrument. The study of Instrumental Music is now 
being vigorously urged on in most of the colleges, notably in those 
of the Church of Ireland and Our Lady of Mercy. Almost every 
female Queen's Scholar, whether in first or second year, was examined 
in either Harmonium or Piano in the Church of Ireland College. 
Both in this college and in that of Our Lady of Mercy, the Organ is 
taught to such students as can play either harmonium or piano with 
some facility. The harmonium, however, is the instrument chiefly 
studied in all the colleges. The proficiency of the Queen's Scholars, 
as might be expected, varies considerably. But the general result 
of the work that, is being clone in this department in all the colleges 
is highly respectable, and cannot fail to have a beneficial influence 
on the development of the Music of the country. 

The cliief musical event of the year in the Dublin schools was once 
more the Annual Public School Music Examination, which was held 
in June last, for the sixth time in succession, in the Antient Concert 
Rooms. Tliis examination is held under the auspices of the Governors 
of the Royal Irish Academy of Music, and is maintained by a yearly 
grant of £150, generously voted for the purpose by the Dublin 
Municipal Council. Originally, it was started as a competition, pure 
and simple. After several years experience of it as such, it was found 
desirable to modify its character so as to eliminate the competitive 
element from it as much as possible. Instead, therefore, of a com- 
petition, we have now simply a public examination in Vocal Music 
of such schools, in and near Dublin, as may choose to present them- 
selves for the prizes offered. To the teacher of each singing class 
obtaining 75 per cent, of the maximum number of marks, a prize of 
£10 is awarded; to the teacher of the class gaining less than 73 
per cent., but not less than 50 per cent., a prize of £5. Book prizes 
in addition are given to the children of each successful class. Schools 
which fail to score 50 per cent, of the total marks of the examination 
receive no prize. The actual marks gained are not announced. The 
judges merely declare which schools have won first, and which second 
prizes, and in doing this place the schools not according to merit, 
but in alphabetical order. This change from competition to examina- 
tion has been welcomed generally by the schools. It lias had the 
effect of developing an activity among the smaller schools, which the 
competition had failed to excite. It was fortunate that this was so, 
as otherwise this year’s display, from being, as it was, a most success- 
ful one, might have fallen through altogether, owing to the general 
abstention of the larger schools. 

The schools which took part in this year’s public display were all 
National schools. They were the following: — 


Girls’ Schools. Bovs’ Schools. 

St- Peter's Female, Bi-ay. St. Peter's, New Bride-street. 

St. Peter’s Female, Phlbsborough. North Strand. 

St. Anne's Convent National Schools, Miltown. St. Gabriel's, Anghrim-streot 
Sisters of Charity National Schools, Harold's Cross. St- Patrick’*, Tvrone-sireet. 

S3. Michael and John's, Exchange-street. 

St. Michael’s Convent National School, East Wall. 

North Strand Female. 

King's Inns-street Convent Naiional School. 
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Of these, all were in the smaller school division, except Kings on 
Inns-street. which was the only representative of the larger schools of instruction, 
the citv. Each class in the smaller school division was required to — 

• . ‘ 30 '. r. 

SU1 5 " frOwlllUlM, 

1. The test piece, “ 0, hush thee , my baby ” (Sulliv.au), arranged ' 

for treble voices. DuUin. 

2. A sight test ; in two-part harmony for girls ; in unison for boys. — 

3. A piece of its own selection; and 

4. To take down the notes of ear test or simple musical phrase 
played on an instrument. 

It will not be necessary to describe in detail the doings of each of the Prize- 
schools. They may be understood from the fact that all of them w3nnerj * 
received prizes; North Strand and Aughrim-street, of the Boys' 
schools, winning first-class prizes of £10 each, and the other Boys' 
schools second-class prizes of £5 each. Of the Girls’ schools, St. 

Peter's, Bray, ancl the schools of tlie Sisters of Charity, Harold's 
Cross and Miltown, together with the Female National School. North 
Strand, won £10 prizes, the others £5. King's Inns-street Convent 
School also received a first-class prize. 

Mr. Cowley, Music Superintendent of the London School Board, on iieportoi 
behalf of the judges, announced the awards. He said that the judges the Judge*, 
were very pleased to have such an agreeable report to make of the 
excellent work of the schools. They were all acquainted with the 
localities from which the choirs had come, and the audience would 
agree with him and the other judges that first-rate work all round had 
been done by the conductors of these choirs. 

From all this it will he seen, that the past year has been, on the 
whole, one of progress in the school Music of the city. That so many 
of the smaller schools should have been so successful is decidedly 
encouraging. May I have a still better state of things to describe iu 
mv next Report. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. Goodman. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 

Marlborough-street. 
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Dublin Castle, 

'17th July, 1809. 


Gentlemen, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 24th instant, forwarding, for submission to His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Sixty-fifth Report 
of the Commissioners of National Education in "Ireland 
for the year 1898-9, together with Section I. of the 
Appendix thereto. 


1 am, Gentlemen, 

y our obedient Servant, 

(Signed), 

D. HA-RREL. 


The Secretaries to the Commissioners 
of National Education, 
Marlboro ’-street. 
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APPENDICES 

TO THE 

SIXTY-FIFTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND (1898-9). 


SECTION II, 

■ — Appendix 

APPENDIX A. — Inspectors. section n. 

Inspectors of Irish National Schools. List nr 

Inspectors 

National School Districts and Inspectors in Charge on 1st February, af National 
1899, Schools. 


Head Inspectors. 


Name. 

Control. 

District 

in 

Charge. 

Districts In Charge as Head Inspector. 

Sullivan, M., LL.D. , < 

Dublin (Bel clare. 
Temple Gardens, 
Rath minus). 

30a 

19, 25, 20, 30, 33,30, 37, 41, 50, and 
3 Training Colleges. 

Stronge, S. E„ m.a., . 

Dundrum, Dublin, 

40a 

•29, 40, 43, 44, 4(i, 47, 49, 51, 53, and 
'2 Training Colleges. 

Eardley, F., . . 

Londonderry, 

2a 

1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 31. 

Alexander, T. J., LL.D., 

Cork, . . 

f>0a ' 

39, 48, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60. 

Moran, J., LL.D,, 

Belfast, , , | 

9a 

4, 3, 8a, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 23,24. 

Dewer, E. P.» M.A., 

Galway, • 

34a 

12,20,21,22,26, 27,32,34,35, 42,45. 


District Inspectors. 


*1 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors in Charge. 

. j 

o.S 

4 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors in Charge. 

1 

Letterkenny, 

Batman, E. T,, 

loi 

Newtownards, \ 
Belmont, Bel- > 

Beatty, B. M ., LL.D. 

2 

Londonderry, . 

Browne, W.J., M.A. 

l 

fast (pro tem). J 

3 

Coleraine, 

Cox, H. 

n 

Lurgan, . 

Hughes, R. W., h.a. 

4 

Ballymena, 

Wyse, A N Bona- 

12 

Sligo, . 

"Warner, J. M‘K., 

5 1 

Donegal, 

parte, M.A. 
Mahon, J. S., M.A. 

13 

Enniskillen, . 

#.A. 

Bateman, G., ll.d. 

6 

Strabane, 

Chambers, J., B.a. 

14 

Omagh, . 

McNeill, J„ B.A. 

f 

Magherafelt, 't 


15 

Dungannon, 

Connelly, W. R., 


CasUedawson, V 

MacMillan, W., Sen. 



B.A. 

l 

(pro tem.) ) 

16 

Armagh, . 

Murphy, J. J. 

8 

Belfast, North, 

O'Connor, T. P., 

17 

Downpatrick, . 

Kelly, P. J. 

8a 

1 

1 

I 

M f Elwaine,A.J.M.A. 

18 

Monaghan, 

Keenan, M.. p.a. 

9 

Belfast, South, 

Pedlow, Wm., B.A. 

19 

Newry, . 

Ross, J.. M.A. 
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2 Appendices to Sixty -fifth Report of .Commissioners 

Appendix, District Inspectors — continued. 


Section II.. . 1 

±. =1 

List of £| 

Official 

Centred. 

Inspectors in Charge . 

°A 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors in Charge, 

of National 
Soho >ls. 20 

B.iUina, . 

Semple, J., B.A., 

41 

Portarlingtou, . 

Nicholls, W. 

21 

Ballagliadereen, 

AI' Glade, P. 

42 

Gnrt, 

Tibbs, J, H., Bll . 

22 

lioyle, 

Lehane, D., b.a. 

43 

Templemore, . 

Lynam, J. P. D., 

23 

Cavan, . 

M'Clintoek, W. J. , 

44 

Athy, 

Hogan, J. P. 

24 

Bailielo rough, . 

M 4 Mahon, J. 

45 

Eunis, , . 

M'Enery, D.T.,m.a. 

23 

Dundalk, 

Steede, J., ll.d. 

46 

Tipperary, 

Morgan, A. P., b.a. 

26 

West part, 

Keith, J. B.a. 

47 

Kilkenny, 

Shannon, P. 

27 

Roscommon, . 

Fitzgerald, D. P. 

48 

Youghal, 

Craig, Isaac, b.a. 

28 

Longford, 

O’Connell, J. A . ,M. A. 

49 

Waterford, 

Skeffington, J. B., 

29 

Trim, 

Dickie, J., B.a. 

50 

Euniscorthy, . 

LL.D. 

McAlister, J., b.a. 

30 

Dublin, North, . 

Hynes, J. J., M.A. 

51 

Limerick, , 

Dalton, J. P.,m.a. 

31 

Ballinamore, . 

Codrington, A. J. 

52 

Rathkeale, 

Fitzpatrick, P. 

32 

Tuam, 

O’Reilly, L. 

53 

Clonmel, 

O’Riordau J., b a. 

33 

Mullingar, 

Rigors, J. C., b.a. 

54 

Tralee, . 

Coyne, J. A., B.A. 

34 

Galway, . 

VVelply.W.II., b.a. 

55 

Alillstreefc, 

Fitzgerald, P. J. 

35 

Ballinasloe, 

Worsley, H., m.a. 

: 5G 

Mallow, . 

Daly, L., M.A. 

3fi 

Parsonstown, . 

Cromie, E. S., B.A. 

57 

Ki llaruey. 

Cusseu, J. S M b.a. 

37 

Dublin, No. 3, . 

Headeu, W. P.,b.a . 

58 

Ban try, . 

MacMillan, W., Jr., 

39 

Listowel, 

Newell, P., B.A. 

59 

Dun manway, . 

Young, E., M.A. 

40 

Dublin, South, . 

Brown, W. A., B.a. 

GO 

Cork, . , 

Smith, C. 


Inspectors to whom Districts are 
not yet assigned. 

Inspectors’ Assistants.^ 

Stations. 

Yates, J., A.B 

Robertson, William, . 

Bel faat. 

Duffy, E. 

Clements, William T. , . , 

Belfast. 

Bradshaw, J. M., A.B. 

U’Snllivan, Michael, 

Dublin. 

Shannon, C. P., b.a. 

Bartley, William, b.a., 

Cork. 

Rowan, W. H., M a. 

Bartley, Charles, 

Clonmel. 

• 

Smith. John. B A., . . 

Sligo. 


Martin, Thomas, .... 

Tralee. 

Undergoing Training for In- 

Stokes, I. J., , , . . 

Dublin. | 

snectorshipa •- 

Honan. P. J., 

Clonmel, 


Little, R. J., 

Belfast. 

Gloster, A B., b.a. 

Kyle, VV„ .... 

Mallow, 

Mangan, H., B.A. 

Lavelle, F. B., .... 

Tuam. 


Agricultural Superintendent, 

Thomas Carroll, m.r.i.a. 
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APPENDIX B. — Staffs and Statistics of Proficiency 
at tee Training Colleges. 

Staffs and Statistics of Proficiency at the Training Colleges 
for Teachers. 


Jpr*-i uVx. 

Section n. 
B. 

Training 

Colleges. 


M A RLBO ROUGH-STREET TRAINING COLLEGE. 


(For Male and Female Teachers). 

Managers . — The Commissioners of National Education. 


Staff in Session 1897-8. 


Principal, Male Department , 

Principal, Female Department , 

Vice- Principal Male Dep artment , . 

Vice- Principal, Female Department, 

Lady Superintendent (Glasnevin Branch ), 
Chaplains , . 


. J. J. Doherty, Esq., j,l.d„ 

. Thomas H. Teegan, Esq. 

. L. J. Ryan, Esq. 

. Miss Johnston. 

. Miss Emeline Oantillon, m.a. 

. (E.C.) Rev. J. H. M ‘Mahon, 
ix. d. ; (Pres.) Itev. J. J). 
Osborne, m.a. , n.u. i ; (Aleth.) 
Rev. T. M. Edwards. 


Professors. 

Science and Art of Education, Mechanical J. J. Doherty, Esq., i/l.d., t.o.d. 
Physics, Experimental Physics, and English 


literature. 

Arithmetic, Algebra , Book-heaping , . . T. II. Tecgan, Esq. 

Lesson Boohs, English Composition , English G. Peyton, Esq,, ix.b., r.u.i. 
Grammar , Spelling , and Dictation. 

Geometry, Trigonometry, Geography , History , VV. .T. Dilworth, Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 


Supplemental. 

Classics , . . . . . T. W. C. Robertson. Esq., M.4., 

to February, 1898; R. F. 
Crooke, Esq , from March, 
1898. 


Heading, ..... 

Drawing, ..... 
Handicraft, ..... 
Needlework , ..... 

Domestic Economy and Hygiene , 

Vocal Music, .... 

Instrumental Music— -Piano and Harmonium, 

Practical Cookery , 

Assistant to Vice- Principal (Male Branch), 
Training Assistants, Male Department, 

Training Assistants, Female Department , 


James Edgar, Esq., and Mian 
Mary O’Hea. 

J. P. Moran, Esq., Miss Ilarpur. 
Mr. J. Johnston. 

Mrs. Studdert, to Sept., 1897 ; 
Miss Kearney. 

J. J. Doherty, Esq.. LL.D.;and 
Miss Cun-ell, to Nov., 1897. 
Brendan Rogers, Esq., and Miss 
M*Kenno. 

Miss G onion, Miss Barry, and 
R. J. Leahy, Esq. 

Miss Devine, to Sept , 1897. 

Mr. E. Doyle. 

Messrs. James Rutherford, John 
Mack wood, and Janies Carson. 
Miss Currell, to Nov, 1897 ; 
Miss Margaret Morrow, from 
Jan., 1898; Miss O’Mahony ; 
Miss Robertson ; and Miss 


Matron , Male Department , . 

Matron, Female Department, 

Assistant Matron, do., 

Medical Attendant, 

Dentist , . . . . 

Hall Porte)' and Attendant on Lecturer in 


' Poole, to May, 1898. 

Mrs. Anderson, to Oct., 1897; 

Miss Devine, from Nov , 97 . 
Misa M‘Cartliy. 

Miss Devine, to Oct., 1897 ; Miss 
M‘Mordie, from Nov., 1897. 
J.DallaaPratt,Esq.,M.D ,f.b.c.s.i. 
A. J. Bradshaw, Esq. 

Mr. John Flynn. 


Physical Science. 
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Appendix. 

Section II. 
B. 

Training 

Colleges. 


St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra. 
(For Male Teachers). 


Manager . — His Grace The Most Rev. W. J. Walsh, d.h., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Staff is 

Principal, 

Vice- Principal , 

Chaplain , 

Secretary to the Principal , . 


Session, 1897-8, 

. Very Rev. Peter Byrne, c.m. 
. Rev. G. Campbell/c.M. 

. Rev. E. Comerford, c.m. 

. Rev. G. O’Sullivan, c.m. 


P ROFESSOES. 

Mathematics, Mechanics, - . Henry M‘Weeney,Esq., a.b., 

and J. J. Browne, Esq. 

English Language and Literature 

Grammar , Geography , General His - > J. Y\ . Bacon, Esq., b.a , n.u.i. 
tory. Composition , Latin. * 

Methods of Teaching , School Organize- Stephen Fitzpatrick, Esq., First of 
tion, History of Education, Arithme - First Class Teacher. 

tic, Book-keeping, Mensurution. 


Experimental Physics , 


Agricultw'e, . 

Music, . . 

French, 

Drawing, 

Reading , 

/risft, 

Medical Attendant, 


Supplemental. 

. . Very Rev. Gerald Canon Molloy,D.D. 

f.r.u.i. ; Henry M'Weeney, Esq.,’ 
b.a., f. r.u.i., Assistant Professor. 

. . Edward Carroll, Esq. 

. Joseph Seymour, Esq., mub.b., and T. 
Logier, Esq. 

. Mons. Cadic de la Champignonnerie. 

. . P. B. Foy, Esq. 

. . M 1 Hardy Flint, Esq. 

. . John MVNeill, Esq. 

. . Charles Coppinger, Esq., m.d., 

F.R.C.8.I., F.B.U.I., M.K.Q.C.P.I. 


Our Ladt op Mercy Training College, Bagqot-street, 

(For Female Teachers). 

Manager. — His Grace The Most Rev. W. J. Walsh, d.d., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Staff in Session, 1897-S. 

Principal , .... Mrs. Bourke. 

Vice- Principal, . . . Mrs. M. G. Whelan. 

Chaplain, . . . One of the Clergymen attached to 

St. Andrew’s, Westland Row. 

Professors. 

English Literature and Hygiene, ♦ William Magennis, Esq., m.a., b.l., 

T. R.U.I. 

Book-keeping and Arithmetic, . . P. Dowling, Esq., b.a. 

Geography , and General History , . Miss Mary Daly, Certificated First 

Class Teacher. 

Methods of Teaching, School Organi- Miss Anne PheluD, Certificated First 
zalion, Histoiy of Education , and of First Class Teacher. 

Grammar. 
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Supplemental. Appendix . 

Physics , • • • Very Rev. Gerald Canon Molloy, u.d., Sect,1 ^ n 

f.r.u.i. ; P. Dowling, Esq., b.a., -7— 

locum tenens. Training 

French , .... Mrs. M’Nevin, Convent National ^ ol agBa ‘ 

Schools, Baggot-street. 

Instrumental Music, • . . . Mrs. Hennessy, do. 

Vocal Music — Tonic Sol-fa , . Mrs. Mulherne, do. 

Instrumental Music (Organ), . Mrs. Mulherne, do. 

Instrumental Music (Piano), . Mrs. M l Nevin, do. 

Heedlemork, Sewing Machine , frc., . Mrs. Moluraby, do. 

Drawing, .... Mrs. Kennedy, do. 

Practical Cookery and Domestic Mrs. M l Carthy-Judd, Certificated 

Economy, Kindergarten. South Kensington, 

Reading, .... M* Hardy Flint, Esq. 

Matron, .... Mrs. Kavanagh. 

Medical Attendant, . . .Sir Christopher J. F. Nixon, j. p., 

M.D., LL.U., F.K.Q.C.P.l. 


Church op Ireland Training College, Kildare-place. 

(For Male and Female Teachers). 

Manager . — His Grace The Most Rev. J, F. Peacocke, d.d., Archbishop 
of Dublin, 

Staff in Session, 1897-8. 

Principal, .... Rev. H. Kingamill Moore, d.d., Ball. 

Coil., Oxon. 

Lady Superintendent, , . Miss Lloyd Evans. 

Chaplain , .... Rev. H. Kingamill Moore, d.d., &e. 

Assistant , Female Department , . Miss Smith. 

Professors. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, . James C. Rea, Esq., b.a., k.u.t., Math. 

Sch. Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 

English Language and Literature, Laurence E. Steele, Esq., u.x., t.c.d., 
History , and French. b.l. 

General History, Geography, Grammar, John Cooke, Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 

Drawing, and Agriculture. 

Methods of Teaching, School Organi- 
zation, History of Education, 
and Book-keeping. 

Supplemental. 

Vocal Music , dc., . . .Miss Smith. 

Instrumental Music , . . Charles Grandison, Esq. 

Mrs. Blake. 

Reading, dc., . . . Miss Tomkins. 

Handicraft , . . . Mr. A. Gore 

Needlework, .... Miss H. Heron. 

Practical Cookery, . . . Miss Todd, Certificated hy Northern 

Guion School of Cookery, England. 
Matron, Male Department, . . Mrs. Henly. 

Matron, Female Department , . Miss Winter. 

Assistant Secretary and Accountant, . Mr. F. M. Sellers. 

Medical Attendant and Lecturer on Henry T. Bewley, Esq., M.D., t.cd., 
Hygiene. m.s., &c. 

Drill Instructor, . . . Sergeant Ingram. 
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Appendix. 

section., De La Salle Training College, Newtown House, Waterford 

JB. 

Trainbg (For Male Teachers). 

C'oUegoi. 

Manager , The Most "Reverend R. A. Sheehan, d.d., 

Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 

Staff in Session, 1897-8. 

Principal, .... Key. Brother Thomas R. Kane, m.a. 

b.e., r.u.i. ’ 

Vice- Principal, . « . Rev. Brother Ignatius P, Flood. 

Chaplain , .... Kev. James Mockler. 


Professors. 


Method of Teaching, School Organi- 
zation , History of Education. 

English Literature , Grammar , History, 
Geography , Spelling, and Book- 
keeping. 

Arithmetic, Geometry , Mensuration, 
Algebra, and Trigonometry. 

Natural and Physical Science , 


Hugh Kerr, Esq., b.a., b.u.i. 

Rev. Brother Catus G. Hammer, 

B.A., N.Y.* 

James Ahern, Esq., b.a., b.c.i. 

Rev. Brother Timothy Martyr. 


SuPPI/BMBNTAL. 


French , . . . 

Latin , .... 

Algebra , Geometry , Mensuration , 

Trigonometry and Arithmetic, 
Heading , frc.. 

Agriculture, . 

Music ( Vocal ami Instrumental ), 
Drawing , . , . 

Prefect of Discipline , . 

Medical Attendant, . . 

Drz7/ Instructor , 


Andrew P. Theis, Esq. 

Rev. James Mockler. 

Rev. Brother -Connors. 

M‘ Hardy Flint, Esq. 

Rev. Brother Ananias J. O’Brier. 
Percy J . Rogers, Esq. 

Samuel J. Murphy, Esq. 

Rev. Bro. Dorotheus P. Montgomery, 
Thomas J. Tobin, Esq., m.d. 
Sergeant-Major Hibbert. 


* Absent (ill health). Rev. Brother Marcian J. Cullen acted as substitute 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations of 1897 and 189S— continued. 


Ill I 


“ MARLBOROUGH STREET TRAINING COLLEGE." — JULY EX AMIN ATIONS, 1898. 



Old Programme. 

Mow Procrammc. 

G 1 Papora— 
Now ITotrrommp. 

Total. 


Mon. 

Women. 

Mon. 

Womon. 

Mon. 

Womon. 

Men. 

Womon. 




“ 

71 

67 

77 

ns 

148 

Anrwerod 00 per cen or over 









. 80 bat under 90 per cook, 









.. 70 „ „ 80 „ 

4 


10 

97 

8 

s 

28 

SO 

QQ Vft „ 

1 


so 

SO 

22 

34 

<0 


•i 60 „ „ 60 .. ...... 

1 


10 

9 

16 

SO 

26 


w uador 60 per conk 

1 


* 




16 


Total, ...... 

T 


64 

71 

67 

" 

116 

.48 

• Printed 'image digifTs'etll 

iy the U 

niversity 

of Sout 

hamptor 



non Un 

1 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations of Aprenax . 

1897 and 189S — continued. Sactfonii., 

“ST. PATRICK'S” TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY Tuning 

Colleges. 

EXAMINATIONS, 1897. — 


— 

A 1 Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

A* Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

C 1 Papere. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

TotaL 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men, 

Men. 

Number of Students examined, 


33 

63 

67 

163 

Answered 90 per cent, or over* 



13 


13 

n 80 but under 90 per cent., 

. 

3 

27 

2 

32 

„ 70 „ „ 80 „ . 


10 

15 

27 

52 

„ 60 „ „ 70 „ . 


11 

7 

31 

49 

„ 60 n „ CO „ . 

. 

6 

1 

7 

14 

„ under 50 per cent., . 


3 



3 

Total, . ♦ 

33 

63 

67 

183 


"ST. PATRICK’S” TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 


— 

A 2 Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

C 1 Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

TotaL 

Men. 

Men. | 

Men. 

Men. 

Number of Students examined. 

4 

99 | 

61 

164 

1 

Answered 90 per cent, or orer, . J 





„ 

80 but under 90 per cent., 

. 

7 

2 

9 

„ 

70 „ „ 80 „ . 

1 

34 

18 

53 

„ 

60 „ „ 70 „ 

1 

43 

29 

73 


60 „ „ 60 „ . 

1 

13 

12 

26 

- 

under 50 per cent., 

1 

2 


3 


Total, , . . 

4 

99 

61 

104 
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jpttvdu. Analysis of tie Answering at the July Examinations of 
sectfan il, 1897 and 1898 — continued, 

B. 

TtetaiT? “OUR LADY OE MERCY" TRAINING COLLEGE— 
Co "L!i JULY EXAMINATION'S, 1897. 


— 

A 1 Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

Afi Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

C 1 Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

Total. 

"Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number of StudentB examined, . 


19 

77 

68 

154 

Answered 90 per cent, or over, 



2 

§ 

2 

„ 80 but under 90 per cent., 


2 

IS 

. 

18 

„ 70 „ „ 80 „ . 


13 

29 

8 

50 

* 60 „ „ 70 „ , 


S 

22 

10 

65 

„ 60 „ „ 60 . 


1 

6 

9 

16 

H under 60 per cent., . 



2 

1 

3 

Total, . . 


19 

77 

58 

154 


“OUR LADY OP MERCY” TRAINING COLLEGE— 
JULY EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 


— 

A 1 Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

A- Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

B Tapers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

O' Papers. 
New Pro- 
giamme. 

Total 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

t 

B 

D 

Women, 

Number of Students examined. 



94 



Answered 90 per cent, or over, 






„ 80 but under 90 per cent., 

. 





70 „ „ 80 „ . 



16 

11 


60 „ „ 70 „ . 



60 

30 


„ 60 „ „ GO „ . 



V 

16 


„ under 60 per cent. . 


- 

1 

m 


Total, . . 



94 

B 
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"OHUROH OF IRELAND” TRAINING COLLEGE.— JULY EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations 1897 and 
1898 — continued. 

“DE LA SALLE” TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1897. 


Appendix. 

Section II , 
B. 

Training 

ColIugMi. 


— 

AJ Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

A 3 Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
Old Pro- 
gramme. 

Ci Papers. 

NewPro- 

gramme. 

Total 

Hen. 

Hen. 

Hen. 

Hen. 

Hen. 

Hen. 

ftmber of Students examined. 



s 

n 

68 

120 

iwered 90 per cent, or over, 




i 


4 

» 80 but under 90 per cent. 



1 

20 


21 

h TO „ „ 80 „ . 



2 

12 

17 

31 

. 60 „ 70 „ . 




5 

33 

38 

- » * .. 60 „ . 



1 

6 

18 

25 

n under 50 per cents. 



1 

• 


1 

Total, . 



5 

47 

m 

120 


"DE LA SALLE" TRAINING COLLEG E— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 
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APPENDIX C. — Schools in Operation — Building Grants— 
Suspended Schools, to . 


-List of Thirtj-pour Nor-vested Schools taken into connexion during the 
Nine Months ended 30th September, 1898. 


E _ 

a 

H 

Roll No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Manager. 

9 

h : 

1; : : 

8 

4 

8 

15098 

15174 

15175 
15185 
15198 

John White, . 
Fourtowns, 
Ahogliill, 
Kegent-8trefct, . 
Alexandra, . 

Shank ill, . 
Ahogliill, , 
Do. 

Shankill, , 
Do. 

Rev. J. Wylie, 

Rev. W. ti "tni.h an, . 
Do., 

Rev. J E. Myers, 
J. MTlroy, esq., . 

Cong. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Jew. 

Pres. 

4^ . 

16 

15178 

Hamilton 1 * Bawn, 

Mullabracfe, 

Rev. D. M’Laugbtin, . 

Pres. 

r. ; ; 

11 

IS 

15183 

15201 

Church-place, convt. 
Cloncore, . f. 

Shankill, . 
Tortaraghau, 

Rev.M.B..M'Convjlle,P.P. 
Mrs. F. W. Wakefield, . 

R.C. 

Chris* 

tun. 


23 

‘24 

15172 

15202 

Listmey . terapy, 
Northland*, 

Drung, 

Enniskeen, 

Rev. T. Corcoran, r.p., . 
S. Adams, esq., J.P.f . 

R.C. 

E.C. 

L. . 

i 

f . . 

1 

15170 

15171 
15210 

Cashelahanaghan, 
Rathmullan, , f. 
Canickfin Island, 

Aughnish, . 
Killygarvan, 
Teiupiecioue, 

Rev, R. Parke, 

Rev. J. Gallagher, P.P., 
Rt. Rev, Mgr. Walker, P.P., 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C 

I 

10 

9 

17 

10 

15096 

15097 

15199 

15200 
15204 
15212 

Roalyn-street, . 

Do., . inft. 

Derwent-atreet, 
Rosario, . . f. 

Cionduff, . 

Cregagh, . 

Knock breda, 

Do. 

Ballymacarrett, . 
Knockbreda, 
Cionduff. . 
Knockbreda, 

Jas. M'Connell, esq.» • 
Do., 

Rev. W. K Daly, 

Rev. R. Crickard, P.P., . 
Rev. J. H. Charlton, 

S. Young, esq., J.P., 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Metis. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

9 

3 

15093 

Caihel, • 

Dungiven, 

Rev. E. Loughrey, P.P., 

R.C. 

«... . 

15 

6 

15092 

15203 

Tyghan, , 
Drum lea, 

Clonfeaule, 
Lover Badoney, 

Rev, J. Irwin, * 

Rev. A White, 

EC. 

Pres. 

; • ■ 

60 

58 

i 518~2 
151B7 

Central District, inft. 
Rooaka, . . • . 

Holy Trinity, . 
Durrus, 

Rev. Canon Hurley, 
Rev. J. Pratt, H.a., 

K.O. 

E.C. 

*r, . 

53 

15184 

C hu rch-sfcr eet, Cahir, 

Cahir, 

Ten. Archdn. Deveniah, 

E.C. 


49 

15173 

Dromore East, • 

Killea, 

Rev. W. G. Gillimor, . 

. 

E.C. 


1 - ■ B '£ 
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Appendices to Sixty-fifth Report of Commissioners 


Appaitix. j list 

Section 3X 
C. 

Schools 


of Thirty-four Non-vksted Schools taken into connexion during 

Nine Months ended 30tli September, 1898 — continued. 


A 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Parish. 

PpHIb, . 

37 

151.95 

Pembroke-street, 

St. Peter, , . 

Louth, 

25 

15176 

15179 

Kilcroney Upper, 
Point-road, tempy. 

Louth, , , 

Dundalk, . 

W« stmeath, . 

33 

15211 

Roclifort Bridge, (2) 

Castleiost, 

Wexford, 

50 

15177 

St. Mary’s, Newtown- 
harry. 

St. Mary’s, New- 
townbarry. 

Wicklow, 

40 

15094 

Mount Rem edy, 

Newcastle, 

Leitrim, 

28 

15181 

Gortletter&gb, . 

Clcoue, . * 

Sligo, . . 

20 

15215 

Mariner's, 

Kilglass, . 


Manager. 


Rev. G. Mahaffy, X.I., . J £ Q 

Rev, J. Market, P.P., . 8.6 
Rev. B. iJonnciluijAdn., 5.8 

1 

Rev. A. Ciotty, . .1*4 

■'.it 

Rev. L. Drapes, b.d., . E.C 

| 

Rev. G. M ‘Drought, H.i., K.I 

| k 

Rev. T. Maguire, P.L, • ^ 
Rev. J. W. Morrow, . 


i.1 


Struck off 

Schools 

restored. 


U* — List of Five Strtjck-off Schools restored to Boll 
during Nine Months to 30th September, 1898. 


County, 

Dish 

Roll 

No. 

Sahool. 

Tarish- 

Antrim, . 

4 

2501 

Lower Bucknor, 

Racavan. 

Cavan, . 

23 

8622 

Maghera, .... 

Drung. 

.. . . 

- 

7928 

Lappa n, .... 

Do. 

Donegal, 

5 

2054 

Meenavaily, . . • 

Killjtegs Upper. 

Leitrim, 

5 

5339 

Tawley, .... 

Koesinver. 
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Ifl— L ist of Ninety-one (Eighty-seven Day and Four Evening*) Non-V ested 
i .Schools struck off the Koll during the Nine Months ended 30th Sept., 1S98. 


| County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason for sinking School 
off Roll. 

|atcm ( 

4 

6731 

Akogkill, m. 

Ahoghill, 

j- House in urgent need of repairs. 

_ 

6732 

„ . f. 

S 

_ 

8093 

,, . inft. 

,, . . 


3 

11852 

BalUatoy(l), . 

Ballintoy. 

Attendance inadequate. 

. 

4 

2144 

Lougbgiel, iu. 

Loughguile, 

Superseded by 14/ 44. 


_ 

3341 

• L 

•i 

„ 14745. 

Amalgamated with 8721 . 

i ' ■ 

9 

8722 

Brown-street, f. 
Kiiwaugbter, m. 

Sbankil!, 

6 , 

8a 

59 

Kilwaugbter, . 

Superseded bv 14789. 


- 

2772 

„ f. 

n • 

„ 14790. 

-sugh, . 

16 

12073 

Drumcairne, 

Armagh, . 

House unsuitable. 

uvan, 

23 

8622 

Maghera, . 

Drang, 

Not required, and average insufficient. 


24 

377 6 

Raffony, . 

Mullsigh, . 

Superseded by 14896. 


_ 

5173 

Nolagh, 

Shercuok, 

Closed. 

t ; . 

23 

12716 

Keeny, 

Aghaloora, 

Annagli, . . 

Superseded by 14927. 


_ 

7732 

Ballintemple, . 

„ 14961. 

,, . 

- 

7385 

7525 

Bruskey, m, 

» 

„ 1 4860. 

„ 14861. 

i ” 

31 

12386 

Derrynananta, . 

Templeport, 

„ 149-22. 

kegal, 

5 

*2054+ 

Meena volley, 

Killybegs Upper, 

House dangerous. 


6 

10228 

Meenylass, 

Donaghmoi e, . 

Schoollmuse out of repair. 

i , 

5 

10625 


Kilbarron, 
Donaghiuore, . 

House nut of repair. 


6 

1964 


Superseded by 14910. 



1 1 768 

„ * f- 

„ 14911. 


1 

10716 

Meenatoltan, 

Templecrone, . 

„ 14826. 

* . . 

_ 

9471 

lleenatule, 

L’onvral, . 



_ 

1309U 

Kiunelargy Ro- 

Mevagh, . 

„ 14887. 






„ 14365. 

Lease expired. Superseded by 14739. 

■ 

o 

8751 

168 

Mullaghduff, 

Malinuead, 

Templecrone, . 
Cloaca, . 

hm, 

11 

11002 

Moira, . f. 

Moira. 

Amalgamated with 11001. 

» 

19 

9641 

221 

Magherally, 
Moueydarragb, . 

Mngherally, 
Kilkeel, . 

Inoperative. 

Superseded by 14678 and 15044. 

wiilonderry, 

3 

14982 

Cashel, tempy. 

Dungiven, 

„ 15993. 

taoae. 

6 

10160 

Castlederg, m. 

Skirts of Umey, 

„ 14874. 

n 

_ 

5848 

Third Corgary, . 

Termonamoagan, 

M 148UU. 

„ 

2 

397 

Strauyanvllly, . 

C cm her Upper. 

Inoperative. 


6 

6754 

Greenan, . 

Bo loney Lower, 

u 

11 

15 

9801 

Armaehloughry, 

Ardboe . . 

|i 

„ 

_ 

9522 

Dungannon, 

Drumglass, 

M 

h ■ 

45 

9571 

9547 

PL.U. 
Inagh, . m. 

Inagh, . 
ji • * 

Superseded by 146*22. 
* „ 14623. 

irk. 

.55 

59 

60 

463 

464 
1-274 

13917 

Gurrane, . m. 

„ . f 

Ardagh Convent, 
St. Maltose, 

Clondrohid, 

Ross, 

St. Maltose, . 

„ 14839. 

14-40. 
, 14813. 

" 14738. 

*„ 


5590 

10960 

Shannon-street, 
Mt. Pleasant, m. 

Ballymodan, . 
Templernartin, 

,, 149oo. 

Converted into a Class room. 

h. 

54 

6215 

Castleislaud Con. 

Castleisland, . 

Superseded by 1495*2, 


43 

4069 

Mockler’g Hill, . 

Brickaudown, . 

„ 14256. 

Word, . 

1 

49 

1-287 

4.001 

8-234 

Eulculliheen, 
Pasoage East, ns. 

Kilculliheen, . 
Kil],St.Nichola=, 

„ 14999. 

„ 14989. 

„ 1499(1. 


* See separate Lfat at and of this List 


t Subsequently restored to Hoi . 
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Appendix 


Section IL.. 
C. 


Appendices to Sixty-fifth Report of Commissio n-ers. 

III. — List of Ninety-one (Eighty-seven Day and Four Evening*) Non- Vested 
Schools struck ofi the Roll, <5ic. — continued. 


S .’bools 
struck off 
Roll 


County. 

Dis- 1 

H 

K-ll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason for striking School ’ 

off Roll. 

Dublin, . , 

i 

4(1 

14431 

St. Mark's, m. 

St. Mark’s, 

Superseded by 14934. 


- 1 1(482 

„ f- 

n • 

„ 14915. 

„ - 

_ 

14493 

„ iuft. 


„ 14936. 


30*; 12021 

St. Paul's m. (2), 

St. Paul’s, 

„ 14995. 

Kilkenny, . 

49 

.3757 

Tullopber, 
Lady’s Well, 

Dysavtmoon, . 

„ 14648. 

»» 

47 

1 0202 

Dauesfort, 

Average insufficient. 

King’s, 

41 

14189 

Ballyburly, 

Ballyburley, . 

Ceased to be a National SchooL 

Longford, 

28 

7791 

So ran. 

Killoe, . . 

Superseded by 14G83. 

I.outh, 

23 

838 

Hacket's-cro?s, . 

Clogher, . 

„ 14252. 

n 

- 

9182 

Clogher Head, . 

„ 14253. 

Queer's, 

41 

10753 

Mary boro 1 Pari. 

Borris, 

„ 14838. 

- 

13121 

„ m. 

Cloneuagli, 

Ceased to be a National School. 

Westmeath, 

41 

12179 

Kilbeggan Convt 

Kilbeggan, 

Superseded by 14491. 

Wexford, 

50 

5395 

Kilmuckridge,m. 

Kil muck ridge, . 

„ 14903. 

.. 

" 

5396 

,i i 

» 

„ 14904. 

Wicklow, . 

40 

95P.9 

Redcross, . 

Redcross, 

„ 14829. 


44 

14543 

Ardoyne, . 
Askanngap, 

Ardoyne, 

Average insufficient. 

« 

40 

8451 

Moyne, . 

Superseded by 14928. 

Galway, 

34 

13900 

Galway Monasty 
init. 

St. Nicholas, . 

Amalgamated with 1016. 

„ 

- 

19385 

Lisanoian, 

Anuaghdown, . 

Superseded by 14i 09. 

„ 

- 

12272 

Cushatrough, 

Omey, 

14986. 

» 

27 

8819 

Sbankill, . 

Kilkerrin, 

„ 14718. 

Leitrim, 

31 

5320 

LieduffO), 

Annaduff, . 

„ 14779. 

M 

3 

5339 

Taw ley. 

Rossinver, 

House dangerous. 

Mayo, 

26 

13903 

Islandmorc, 

Kilmeana, 

Inefficiently conducted ind lorn* 


21 

8391 

Kilmovee (2), m. 

Kilmovee, 

Superseded by 1481 1. 

„ 

- 

8392 

,, (2), f. 


„ 14812. 


20 

11758 

Keenneb, . 
Letterbrick, 

Croasmolina, . 

„ 14923. 


- 

6099 

„ 14924. 

» 

26 

9926 

Partry, . m. 

Bollyovey, 

„ 15007. 

Roscommon, 

35 

5845 

Creagh, 

Creagh, . 

„ 13919. 

i. 

27 

8200 

Clooneycolgau, . 

Oran, 

14356. 

u 

22 

4217 

liallinameen, 

Kilcolagh, 

„ 14925. 

>1 • 

" 

8292 

Knock lass, 

„ 14926. 

Sligo, 

12 

7923 

Carraroe, . 


14636-7. 


3798 

Standhill, . 

Killaapugbrone, 

„ 15004. 


* See separate List at end of this List. 


List of Four Evening Departments, with Separate Roll Numbers, removed froi^ 
the list of Operation Schools, the Pupils being grown up. 


Londonderry, 

o 

2 

14095 

St.Columb'sHall, 

Templemore, . 

Tyrone, 

15 

13487 

Loy (St, Brid- 
get's) Convt., 

Derryloran, 

Dublin, 

37 

14182 

St. Kevin'B, 

St. Peter’s, 

.. 

40 

15068 

St. Andrew’s, . 

St Mark’s, 


Statistics for Erasing NoUOM 1 
bo kept separately in *>“"• 
comparable with figure* *»' 
National Schools. 


(See page 55> 
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y 1898.] 


U IT.— List of One Hundred and Seven Schools to which Building Grants 
! have been made during the Nine Months ended 30th September, 1S98. 


County. 

Q 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Antrim, r 


4 

15105 

Gleurne, 

Tullygrawlev, 


„ 


- 

lfil!2 


„ 


9 

15137 

Uunmurray (2), 


ii • 


4 

15188 

1 ullybane, . 


" 


" 

151119 

15192 

.Magherahoney, 

Carlane, 

. m. 



- 

151-3 

Do. 

. f. 



- 

15233 

Cullybackey, 

. m. 



- 

1 5224 

Do. 

. f. 



4 

15231 

Cross, 




0 

15232 

Ormeau Road, 

. infc. 

Armagh, 


25 

15130 

Silverbridge, 

. in. 



_ 

15131 

Do. 

. f. 

Cavan, 


31 

15110 

Uragb, 

. f. 



24 

15111 

Coinasans, . 




23 

15120 

Killycnntiao, 

. ra. 



_ 

15121 

l)o. 

f. 



24 

151%’ 

Grenghagarou, 


Donegal, . 


1 

15115 

Ramclton, . 


V 


- 

15153 

Cummin, 




- 

13208 

Scramnre, 




6 

15209 

liiamullughduff, 


»» 


- 

15227 

TitTebraek, 


Down, 


5 

152.9 

AJeensivalluv, 



10 

15117 

Dundunald, . 

m. 



- 

15118 

Do. 

. f. 

„ 


_ 

15136 

Killaughy, . 


ii 


19 

15195 

Drum ore Road, 


Londonderry, 


3 

15152 

Kill- a 



2 

15168 

Chr*« Church, 

. m. 

»» 


_ 

15169 

Do. 

. f. 

„ 


_ 

15180 

First Derry, 

. inft. 

Monaghan, . 


24 

15142 

Donaghmoyne (l), 

ii 


- 

15143 

LLdoonan, . 

. m. 



_ 

15144 

De. 

. f. 

Tyrone, 


14 

15119 

Trillick (1), 


» 


15 

15186 

Laghey, 


n 


(i 

151.90 

Beltriro, 

. m. 



- 

15191 

Do. 

. f. 

Clare, 


42 

15103 

Kilclaran, . 


n 


_ 

151Q2 

Killaloe Convent, 

„ 


45 

1521.6 

Kilrush (1), 


„ 


- 

13221 

Armagh, 

. m. 

n 


_ 

15222 

Do. 

. f. 

Cork, 


60 

15106 

Ringrone, . 

. m. 

n 



15107 

Do. 

. ‘ f. 

>• 


_ 

15109 

St. Nicholas, 

. m. 

„ 


53 

] 51,15 

Bantry, 

. m. 

11 


65 

15140 

Ballinagree, 

. ro. 

II 


_ 

15141 

Do. 

. f. 

II 


58 

15151 

Duo inanus, . 


It 


52 

15159 

Bunmona, . 




48 

15165 

Ballintotas, . 


Limerick, . 


39 

15100 

Cl isli, . 


t. 


46 

15127 

Cappamore Convent, . 

Tipperary, . 


51 

15226 

Calierluie, . 



53 

15134 

Bailvporeen, 

. m. 

n 


46 

13157 

Mouutbruis, 

. in. 

Waterford, 


_ 

15158 

Do. 

. f. 


48 

15129 

Camphire, ■ 


Dublin, 


30 

15126 

East Wall Convh, inft. 

n 


40 

15132 

Harold, 


n 


30 

15205 

St. George's, 

. m. 

„ 



15206 

Do. 

f. 

*» 


- 

15207 

Do. 

. inft. 


N umber »f Fupils to 
be Vcuui miniated. 


Parish. 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

ToUl, 

* 

a 

Layd, 

special 

plan for 

80 

V.T. 

Craigs. 

Drumbeg, . , 

50 

50 

100 

v.c. 

75 

75 

15l) 

V.T. 

Dunagby, . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

Loutrhguile, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Duneane, . 

CO 

— 

60 

T.C. 

Do. . 

_ 

60 

60 

v.c. 

Craigs, 

1 75 

- 

175 

V.C. 

Do. . 

— 

175 

175 

V.C. 

Bailyclug, . 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

Sbankill, . 

Special 

plan for 

400 

V.T. 

Forkhill, . 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

1)0. . 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Kinawley. 

- 

loo 

HKI 

V.T. 

Kilsherdanv, 

b'o 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Lavey, . . 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

Do 

— 

lb 

75 

V.T. 

Knockbride, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

Auglmis’u, . 
Upr.TempIecrone, 

75 

75 

130 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Gartan, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Donoughmore, . 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

Do. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

Killy begs Lower, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Dundonald, 

125 

— 

125 

V.C. 

Do. 

- 

125 

125 

V.C. 

Donaghadeo, 

50 

50 

100 

v.c. 

Warrenpoint, . 

75 

75 

150 

v.c. 

Macosquin, 

30 

30 

60 

v.c. 

Teraplernore, 

175 

— 

175 

V.T. 

Do. 

- 

175 

175 

V.T. 

Do. 

Special 

plan for 

166 

V T. 

Donaghmoyne, . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Do. 

75 


73 

V.T. 

Do. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Kilskeery, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T 

Ki Hyman, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Lower Badoney, 

75 

- 

73 

V.T. 

Do. 



<3 

V.T. 

Feakle, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


Speda 

plan tor 

200 

V.T. 

Kilrush, . 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

Kilmurry, . 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

Do. . 

- 

60 

60 

V.*. 

Ringrone, . 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

Do. . 

— 

60 

60 

V.T. 

St. Nicholas, 

80 

- 

8) 

V.T. 

Kilmacomegue, . 

200 

- 

200 

V.T. 

Aghatullogue, . 
J)o. 

60 

60 

60 

60 

V.T. 

V.T 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

Kiibolane, . 
Ballyoughtera, . 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

v. r. 

Rsthronan, 

50 

5(1 

100 

V.T. 

Tuogh, 

Special 

plan for 

359 

V.T. 

Ballvbrood, 

100 

100 

200 

V.C. 

Templeteuny, . 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

Bruis, 

60 

- 

RO 

V.T. 


- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

Liamore and Mo* 

40 

4U 

80 

T.T. 


100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

Dal key, . 
St. Georgs, 

100 

Up^ta 

100 

200 

.540 

V.T. 

Do. 

Iplan tor 

V.T. 

Do. 

> 
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Apimdir. XV. — List of One Hundred and Seven Schools to which Building Grants have 
s etion ii., Been made during the Nine Months ended SiJth September, 1898 — continued . 


G rants to 
build. 


County. 

•c 

■ 

5 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Pariah. 

Number of Pupils to 
bo accommodated. 

i 

1 

k 

5 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total 


44 

15124 

Castlederraot, 

inft. 

Castledermot, . 


‘ 

80 

T.T, 

Kilkenny, . 

49 

15160 

Rower, 

m. 

The Rower, 

125 

- 

125 

T.T. 


_ 

15161 

Do. 

L 

Do. 

— 

125 

125 

T.T. 

Longford, . 

•28 

15108 

Kiltycreevagh, 


Killoe, 

60 

60 

120 

T.T. 


38 

15122 

St. Bernard’s, 

m. 

Abbey] aca, 

75 

- 

75 

T.T. 


_ 

15123 

St. Brigid’s, 

f. 

I)o. 

— 

75 

75 

T.T. 


28 

15150 

St. Elizabeth's Convent, 

Mostrim, . 

Spurial 

plBD for 

2110 

T.T. 


_ 

15154 

Iveeuru'h, . 

ni. 

Kilcommock, 

75 

- 

75 

V.C. 


_ 

15155 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

- 

75 

75 

T.C. 


25 

1510! 

Knock bridge. 

xn. 

Louth, 

UK) 

- 

l(KI 

T.T. 


_ 

15102 

Do 

f. 

Do. 

- 

100 

loo 

r r. 


29 

1.51(14 

Cunniitown, 

m. 

Ardtallagh, 

4(1 

40 

80 

T.T. 


25 

1.5125 

St. Mary’s, . 

m. 

St. Mary’s, 

Special 

plan for 

413 

Y.T. 

Queen’s, 

41 

1519/ 

Biiscoli, 


Clonciiagh, 

60 

50 

100 

T.T. 

Wexford, . 

50 

1.5167 

Gusserane, . 

f. 

Owenduif, 

— 

1«0 

100 

T.T. 

Wicklow, . 

40 

15164 

Clara Vale, . 


Knockr&tb, 

30 

30 

611 

M 

Galway, 

31 

15099 

Inishturk Island, 


Oraey, 

30 

3(1 

60 

T.T. 


27 

1.5138 

Hullygrove, . 


Atb league, 

50 

50 

100 

T.I. 


32 

1.5145 

Loorha, . > 

m. 

Dunmore, 

125 

- 

125 

T.T. 


_ 

1.5146 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

- 

125 

125 

T.T. 


42 

1514? 

Killomotwi, 


Kilmucduagl), . 

30 

30 

60 

T.T. 


34 

15163 

Errislannin, 


Bddlindoon, 

40 

40 

80 

TT. 

. 

34 \ 

1.5166 

Kiltulin, 

. 

Kiltulla, . 

40 

4U 

80 

TT. 


32 

15228 

St. Patrick’s, Corgarry, 

Killascobo, 

Sl> 

60 

120 

T.T. 

Leitrim, 

12 

1.5116 

A i d varney, . 


Killanummery, . 

40 

40 

80 

Y.t. 


_ 

15128 

Killargue, . 


Killargue, . 

50 

50 

100 


!> 

_ 

16133 

Cvortnas'lia, 


Inishrnagrath, . 

75 

75 

150 


. 

31 

15148 

Potters, 

m. 

Outeragh, , 

75 

- 

75 



_ 

15149 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

— 

75 

75 


Mayo, 

- 

15194 

Fcnagh (2), 


Fenagh, 

75 

75 

150 

T T. 

21 

15113 

S t. J am es’ , Barnac oguo, m . 

Kilbeagb, . 

76 

- 



_ 

- 

151 14 

Do. do. 

f. 

Do. 

— 

75 


T.T. 


2K 

15225 

Achilllieg, . 


Achill, 

30 

30 



llvac iinmoii, 

27 

15139 

Abbey car ton. 


Elpliin, . 

175 

175 

350 




1.5156 

Balliuderiy, 


Kilbride, . 

50 

50 




_ 

i 219 

Corraslira, . 


O-ulla, 

50 

50 



Sligo, 

22 

15213 

Cloouanure, 

m. 

Kilfree, 

75 

- 

75 


, 

_ 

15214 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

- 

75 

75 



_ 

15217 

Ardkeerin, . 

m. 

Kilmacallnn, 

75 

- 

75 


. 


15218 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

- 

76 

75 


>» 

_ 

1 52211 

Currowreagh, 


Cloonoghill, 

50 

50 

100 


>» * • 

L3 

15230 

Innismurry Island, 


Aharzilisb, 

30 





Building 

grants 

restored. 


V. — List of Two Building Grants restored during the Nine Months ended 
30th September, 1898. 


— 





Number of Pupils t* 

i 

3 


.£ 




bo accommodated. 


1 

i 

No. 


Male*. 

Fe- 
males. j 

Total J 

e 

X 

Roscommon, 

22 

Auchiim, . 

14684 

Aughrim, » . in. 

60 

_ 

CU 

T.T. 

.. » ■ • 


Do. 

14G85 

Do. . t 


60 

60 j 

V.T. 


ignmod py uib uiiiversityursou 

rtliaiitpion-Lllirnry UlgiTisi 

ition Unit 
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JH,— List of Six Buitdihg Grants cancelled during the Nine Months ended ^pprr.iir, 

•JfUl. C3 — 1 icno - 77~~ — 


30tb September, 1898. Section n. 

! County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested. 

Reason fur cancelling Grant. Building 
grants 

Monaghan, . . 

Cork, . . 

ferry, 

n • * 

iMcommon, 

24 

60 

39 

35 

1 5144 
14956 
14547 
15033 
151)34 
13920 

Listloonan, f. 

Warner's lane, f 
Oysterbaven, f. 
Killiynn, . in. 

Do. . f. 

Creagh, . f. 

Dunaghmoyue, . 

Ballymodaa, 

Kiuure, 

Kiiflyun, . 

do., 

Creagh, 

Y.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Plan reduced. 

School for boys only. 

Plan reduced. 

1 Local contribution insuffi- 
j cient. 

Plan reduced. 


VH.-List of Eighty-three Building Cases brought into operation during Building- 


the Nine Months ended 30th September, 1898. 


County. 


Cmn, 


jj. 




Down, 


hraunagh, 

kndoudeny, 


Tpone 

flu* 


CKk, 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Pariah. 

How 

.Manager. 

11 

15065 

Aglia, gallon Victoria, 

Afilmlee, . 

v.c. 

Rev. J. W. Shator, 

4 

14744 

I . ouch g i el, . m. 

Louchguile, 

V.T. 

Rev. D. H. Burke, p.p., 

_ 

14745 

Do . f. 

Do. 

Y.T. 

Do. do., 

8a 

14789 

AguewMemorial,ni. 

Kilwaugh:er, 

V.T. 

Rev. Jas. Kennedy, 

- 

14790 

Countess Balzuiu 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. do. , 



Memorial, f. 




24 

14896 

Ardlow, 

Mullagh, . 
Anuagh, 

V.T. 

Rev. L. Carrol, p.p. , , 

23 

14927 

Keeuy, . 

Aghuloora, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Brady, p.p., . 

- 

14961 

liallintemple, 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Clarke, p.p.. 

- 

14860 

Carrigans, . m. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

— 

14861 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. 

31 

1 1922 

Derryuananta, 

Templeport, 

V.T. 

Rev. T. Corr, p.p., 

6 

14910 

Castle fin, . m. 

Donoughmore, . 

V.T. 

V. Rev. B. UPLougblin, 
p.p. 

Do. ... 


14911 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

*2 

14739 

Malinhead, . 

Clouclm. . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. M'Cnllagh, Adm. 
Rev. II. A. Gallagher, P.P. 

1 

14826 

Meenatottan, 

Templei-rone, . 

V.T. 

- 

14886 


Cunwal, . 

V.T. 

Rev. T. Slevin, p.p , 

- 

14887 

Kinnelargy Robert- 

Mevagh, . 

T.T. 

Rev. M. Vance, . 

_ 

14365 

Mullagliduff, . 

Tempiecrone, 

V.T. 

V. Rev. M. Walker, P.P., 

5 

14452 

Lagliey, . . 

Drumholme, 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Daly, P.P., 

19 

14678 

Monevdurrngli, m. 

Kilkeel, . 

T.T. 

Rav. R. J. Murphy, P.P., 

- 

15044 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. . 

13 

14864 

Cornahilta, . 

Iunismacsaint, . 

V.T. 

Rev. T. Farnan, P.P., . 

2 

15180 


Templemore. 

Y.T. 

Rev. J. Cargin, 

7 

14877 

St Trea’a, . m. 

Ardtrea, . 

v.r. 

Rev. H. Canon MLNeece, 


14878 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

6 

14874 

Castlederg, . m. 

Skirts of Uruey, 

V.T. 

Rev J Connolly, p.p., . 

_ 

14800 

Third Oorgnry, 

Termunamongan, 

V.c. 

Rev. W. Verner, . . 

15 

14932 

Stewartstown (1), 

Douaghendiy, . 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Quinn. P.P., 

42 

14872 

Turlough, 

Ougbtmama, 

V.C. 

Rev. J. Newell, p.p., . 
Rev. J. P. Barry. Adni., 

45 

15042 


Drumcliffe, 

V.T. 


14698 

Doolough, . 

Kilmurry Ibric- 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Cahir. p.p.. 



kane. 



- 

14622 

14623 

Inagh, . . m. 

Do. . f. 

Inagh, • . 

Do. 

V.T. 

T.T. 

Rev. P. M‘lneruey, p.p., 
Do. . . . 

55 

14839 


Clondrohid, 

V.T. 

Rev. W. M‘Auliffe, P.P., 


14840 

Do. . f. 

Do. . • 

V.T. 

Do. 

59 

14813 


Ross, 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Hill, P.r., v.p., 

60 

14726 


St. Maltose, 

V.T. 

Rev. E. (ribbings, 


14955 

W arnerVlace, Ban- 

Bailunodan, 

V.T. 

Yerv Rev. J. Canon 






Shinkwin, p.p. 

55 

15U09 

Dundareirke, 

Kilnamartyra^ . 

V.T. 

Rev. W. O. Donovnn.P.P. . 

58 

14580 

Ballingeary, . m. 

Mehigula, . 

V.T, 



cases 
brought 
— — into 
S-| ■ operation. 

Ill 


K.C. 

K.C. 

k.c. 

Pres. 

Pres. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

U.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

K.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 


Pres. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

K.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 
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Appendix. VJJ. — List 0 f Eighty-thkee BuiidiNU Cases brought into operation during 
Section il, the Xiue Months ended 30tli September, 1898 — continued. 


Building 

cases Count?, 

brought 

DIs- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

VMtO( 

Manager. 

III 

into opera- 








tion. 








Kerry, , 

54 

14952 

Uastleisland Coavt. 

Castleisland, 

V.T. 

Airs. M. J. O'Connell, . 

R.C. 

Tipperaiy, . 

43 

14256 

Modeler's Hill, . 

Brckendowu, . 

V.T. 

V. Rev. Dean Kin&ne, . 

R.C. 

63 

14951 

Kilvemnon, 

Kilvemnon, 

V.T. 

Rev. W. Cantwell, p.p., 

R.C. 

Waterford, . 

49 

14999 

Ferry bank, 

Kilculliheen, 

V.T. 

Very Rev. P. Canon 

R.C. 






1 belan, p.p. 


„ 

- 

14939 

Passage East, m. 

Kill, St. Nicholas, 

V.T. 

Rev. M. Flynn, P.P., . 

R.C. 

.. 


14990 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. . , . 

B.C. 

Dublin, 

40 

14934 

St. Mark’s, m. 

St. Mark's, 

V.T. 

Rev. E. Robinson, 

E.C. 


- 

1 4 935 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

IX. 


- 

14936 

Do. . inft. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

LC 


30a 

14995 

St. Paul's, m. (2), 

St, Paul's, 

V.C. 

Rev. W. M. Gibbon, . 

lc 

Kilkenny, 

49 

14619 

MnUinakill, . 

Ilysertmoon, 

V.T. 

V, Rev. J. Canon Hoto- 

R.C. 






han. p.p. 


>. . 

- 

14648 

Tullogher. 

Do. . . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

Longford, 

28 

14683 

Soran, . 

Killoe, , 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Briody, P.P., • 

R.C. 

Lonth, . 

25 

14252 

Callystown, . m. 

Clogher, , 

V.T. 

V. Rev. J. Clarke, P.P., 

R.C. 

u 4 ' • 

" 

14263 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.a 

Meath, . 

29 

14765 

Fraine, . m. 

Athboy, . 

V.T. 

Rev. M. For, P.P., 

R.C. 

» • 

- 

14766 

Do. . f. 

Do. . . 

V.T. 

Do. • * • 

R.C. 

Queen's, 

41 

14838 

Maryboro’, . 

Borris, 

V.C. 

Rev. E. L. Eves, m.*., . 

LC. 

Westmeath, . 

- 

14491 

Kilbeggan Convent, 

Kilbeggan, 

V.T. 

Rev. D. Cole, p.p., 

R.a 

Wexford, 

50 

14903 

St. Joseph's, Kal- 
muck ridge, m. 

Kilmuck ridge, . 

V.T. 

Very Rev. D. Canon 

R.C 





O’Connor, P.P. 

R.C. 

» • • 


14904 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 

V.T 

Do. . . .. 

Wicklow, 

40 

14829 

Redcross., 

Redcross, . 

V.T. 

Rev. T. Dolan, P.P. , . 

RC. 

•» • 

“ 

14928 

Askanagh , . 

Moyne, 

V.T. 

Rev. T. Monohan, P.P.. 

RC. 

Galway, 

35 

14663 

Sbamballard, 

Ballymacaward, 

V.T. 

Rev. J. P. Cogblan, Adin. 

R A\ 


34 

147U9 

Annadown, . 

Annaglidown, . 

V.T. 

Rev. L. Ansbro, p.p., • 


«• • 

- 

14986 

Cusbatrougb, 

Omey, 

V.T. 

V. Rev. P. Canon Al'AU 

H.b. 

i> • 

27 

14748 

Shankhill, . 

Kilkerrin, 

V.T. 

pine, P.P., v.P. 

Rev. J. A. Molony, r.P., 

R.C. 

Leitrim, . 

31 

14779 

Lisduff, . (1), 

Annaduff,. . 

V.T. 

Rev. T. Hounian P.P.| • 

R.C. 

Mayo, . 

21 

14811 

Kilmovee (2), m. 

Kilmovee, . 

V.T 

V. Bey. Canon O'Hsia, 

R.a 

„ 

_ 

14812 

Do. (2), f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. • • 

R.C. 

it 

20 

14923 

Kcenagb, 

Ciotamolina, * . 

V.T. 

V. Rev. Monsignor M. 

u.c. 






O’Hara, P.P., Y.P. 

R.C. 

„ 

- 

14924 

Letterbrick, 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

ii 

- 

14865 

Cuilagurrain, 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

K.C. 

R.a 

v • 

26 

loU07 

Partry, . m. 

Ballyovev, 

V.T. 

Ray. J. Corbatt, p.p., • 

Roscommon, . 

35 

13919 

Creagh, 

Creagb, . 

v.T. 

Rev. J. .T. Bowes, Adro. 

R.C. 

R.a 

rc. 

RC. 

R.a 

R.C. 

>i • • 

27 

14356 

i.isauiskev, . 

Orain, 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Doheney, P-P-i • 

» : 

22 

14925 

14926 

Dailiuameen, m. 
Do. . f. 

Kilcolagb, 

T.T. 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Foley, P.P.. • 

Do. • • * 

u • • 

27 

14823 

14824 

Carragbs, . m 

Do. , f. 

Kiltullagh, 
Do. , 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Rev. P. O'Connor, P.P-, 
Do. . '• ,• 

Sligo, . 

12 

1463d 

Carraroe, . m. 

St. J ohn'a, • 

V.T. 

Rev. J. M'Dermott, r.P. 

rc. 

R.C. 

RC. 

,, * 

- 

14637 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 


Do. . 

" 


15004 

Strandhill, . 

KillaBpugbrone, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. F. Brennan, C.C., 

‘ 
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TUI. — Ltst of Two Hundred and Fifty-eight Vested Schools, towards the Appendix. 
erection of which the Commissioners hud sanctioned Grants, but which had Section n. 
not come into operation on 30th September, 1898. c * 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Parish. 


4 

Rasliarkin, . 


- 

Layd, . . 

„ . 

- 

Craigs, . » 

„ 

- 

Dunaghy, . 

. . 

- 

Lougliguile, . 


- 

Dunuane, 


- 

Do. . . 

„ 

- 

Craigs, 


_ 

Do. 

„ , 

- 

Ballvclug, . . 


n 

Skankill, , 


- 

Do. 

,i 

9 

Do. 


_ 

Do. 

» 

- 

Drumbeg, 

Armagh, . 

25 

Forkhill, 

n 

- 

Do. . . 

Civan, , . 

23 

Templeport, 

„ . . 

- 

Lavey, . 


— 

Do. 


24 

Enniskeon, . 

„ 

- 

Do. 

„ 

_ 

Killinkere, . 

„ 

- 

Kilslierclaney, 

„ 

— 

Knock bride, 

„ 

31 

Dramreilly, . 

n 

- 

Kinawley, . 

Donegal, . 

1 

Templecrone, 

„ 

- 

Tuilaghobegley, 

w • 

- 

1 empiecrone, 



Conwal, 


_ 

Do. 

„ 

- 

Aughnirh, 

n 

- 

Upr. Templecrone, 

„ 

- 

(iArtan, 

„ 

2 

Rapboe, 

„ 

5 

Kifbarron, . 

„ 

_ 

Inniskeol, 

n 

_ 

Do. 


_ 

Kilbarron, . 

„ 

- 

Killybegs Lower, . 


6 

Donoughmore, 

» 

- 

Do. 

Down, 

10 

1 undonald, . 

„ 

_ 

Do. 

„ . 

_ 

Donagliadee, 

>i • • 

19 

W&rrenpoint, 

Fermanagh, 

13 

Galloon, 

„ 

_ 

KilleBher, 


_ 

Derryvullen, 

» 

31 

KinawleyandTom- 

Londonderry, 

2 

Templemore, 

„ 

_ 

Do. 

n 

3 

Macosquin, . 

ii 

7 

Derry'ioran, . 

j» • 


Ballyscullion, 


Roll 

No. 

School. 

149115 

Circlinty, , 


15105 

(ileuane, . , 


15112 
15 mu 

Tullygrawley, . 
Tull yuan e, , 


151119 

Miigherahoney, . 


15192 

Carlane, . 

TO. 

15193 

Do. . 

f. 

15223 

15224 

Cull^backey, 

m. 

f. 

15231 

Cross, 


14092 

Crumiin-road. . 

TO. 

14803 

Do. 

f. 

1 5000 

Ormeau-road, 

\ 

15232 

Do. inft. J 

15137 

Duumurry (2), . 


15130 

Silverbridge, 

ra. 

15131 

Do. 

f. 

14796 

Carrick, . 


15120 

Killyconnon, 

m. 

15121 

Do. 

f. 

14763 

Kingscourt, 

TO. 

14764 

bo. 

f. 

15039 

Lisnagirl (2), 


15111 

Oornasans, 


15196 

Greughngaron, 


15052 

Ardmoneeu, 


15111) 

Uragb, 

f! 

14876 

Croby, 


15003 

Innisboffin, 


15005 

Meenbanad, 


15016 

Letterkenny, 

f! 

15017 

Do. . 

inft. 

15115 

Ramelton, 


15153 

Cummin, . 


15208 

St ram ore, . 


14841 

Robertson, 


14705 

Ballvshannon Convent. 

14888 

Largynascragb, 

Leckunnell, 


14890 


14976 

Carricknahorna, 


15-2*29 

Meetavallay, 


15209 

Lismullaghduff, 


15227 

Tievebrack, 


15117 

Dundonald, 

ra. 

15118 

Do. . 

f. 

15136 

Killaughey, 


15195 

Drom ore-road, 


13669 

Drumlone, . 


147H7 

Cross Koads, 


14931 

St. Molaisse, 


15037 

jGarvery, . 


15168 

Christ Church, 

m. 

15169 

Do. . 

f. 

15152 

Killure, . 


14852 

Derrycrommy, 


14974 

Bellaghy, . 



Number of Pnpils 
to be accommodated. 





rested . 

Males. 

males. 

Total. 


50 

50 

100 

v.c. 

Sped >1 

?lan for 

III) 


50 

30 

100 

V.C. 

50 

5ft 

100 

V.T. 

40 

4ft 

Oft 

V.T. 

60 

_ 

60 

v.c. 

_ 

GO 

60 

V.C. 

175 

- 

175 

V.C. 

- 

175 

175 

V.C. 

30 

30 

6ft 

T.C. 

250 

- 

250 

V.T. 

- 

250 

250 

V.T. 

SpecUl 

plM for 

400 

Y.T. 

75 

75 

ISO 

V.T. 

75 


75 

V.T. 

“ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

50 

.50 

10ft 

V.T. 

JO 

- 

75 

V.T. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

1*25 

- 

125 

V.T. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

4ft 

40 

lift 

V.T. 

6ft 

60 

120 

V.T. 

3ft 

30 

6ft 

V.T. 

5ft 

.50 

10ft 

V.T. 

- 

100 

lftt) 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

6ft 

60 

120 

V.T. 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 

60 

65 

125 

V.T. 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

4ft 

40 

80 

V.T, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

60 

GO 

1*20 

V.T. 

SprtUI 

plan fo 

30ft 

V.T. 

51) 

50 

10n 

V.T. 

3ft 

30 

6ft 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

40 

40 

8ft 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

T.C. 

so 

30 

60 

V.T. 

125 

_ 

125 

V.C. 

• 

125 

12.5 

v.c. 

50 

.50 

100 

v.c. 

75 

75 

150 

v.c. 

40 

35 

75 

V.T. 

40 

40 

HU 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

175 

_• 

175 

V.T. 

_ 

175 

175 

V.T. 

30 

3ft 

60 

T.C. 

40 

40 

80 

T.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 


Building 

east's 
brought 
into opf ra- 
tion. 
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Appendix. VIII — List of Two Hcxdbed and Fifty-eight Vested Schools — 

continued. 

c. 

Jnilding County. 

rises 

nought 

bis- 

Pariah. 

Roll 

School. 


Number of Pupils 
to bo accommodated 


trick 

No. 


Males 

Fe- 

males 

Total. 

Tested. 

lcB. 

Monaghan, . 

13 

Clones, 

15041 

Largy, 

f. 

Special 

plan Tor 

300 

V.T, 

24 

Magheracloone, 

14856 

Carrickasedge, . 

in. 

6U 

- 

60 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

14887 

Do. 

f. 

- 

GO 

60 

V.T. 

1! . . 

- 

Donaghmoyne, 

15142 

Donnghmoyne (l). 


GO 

60 

1211 

V.T. 


- 

Do. • . 

15148 

Lisdoonan, 


75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

Tyrone, . . 

G 

A rd straw, W., 

15002 

1 )rumuabeg. 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

- 

Lower Badoney, . 

15100 

Beltrim, . 

in. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

15181 

Do. . 

£ 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 


14 

Do. 

14833 

Cashel, 


50 

50 

1UG 

V.T. 


- 

Cappngh, 
Kilakeeiy, . 

14050 

Muuntfield, 


40 

40 

80 

v.c. 


- 

15J19 

Trillick (1), 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

» 

15 

Kiliytnan, . 

15166 

Laghey, . . 


49 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Chare, 

42 

Kilmoon, 

15017 

Rath bane, . 

m. 

125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 


_ 

Do. 

loti 4 8 

Do. . 

£ 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 


- 

Feahle. 

15103 

Kilclaran, . 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

M 

- 

Killaloe, 

15162 

Killaloe Convent, 




200 

V.T. 


45 

Kilmihill, 

13826 

Lackan, 

m. 

loU 

- 

150 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

13827 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

150 

150 

V.T. 



Kiichreesc, . 

14106 

Island View, 


GO 

6(1 

120 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Killadvsart, . 

11686 

GortgLss, , 


60 

GO 

120 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Inanh, 

14750 

Cluonaha, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

11751 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

75 

to 

V.T. 


- 

Kilraghts, 

11330 

Barefield, . 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

14831 

Do. . 

£ 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

. 

- 

Kilrush, 

15216 

Kilrusk (1), 


100 

J00 

2U0 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Kilmurry, 

15-221 

Auuagh, 

m. 

GO 

- 

60 

V T. 


- 

Do. 

15222 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

GO 

60 

V.T. 

Cork, 

48 

Bullvoughtera, 

15165 

Ballintotas, 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

. 

52 

Kilholane, . 

15158 

Bunmona, . 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

„ 

53 

Aghrtlmllogue, 

15140 

Ballin.ogree, 

m. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 


— 

Do. 

15141 

Do. . 

£ 

_ 

60 

GO 

V.T. 


- 

Kilnaraartyra, 

119*3 

Renaniree, 


100 

100 

200 

V.T. 


56 

Garry cloy ne, 

15010 

Blarney, Colthurst, 

m. 

J75 

- 

175 

V.T. 

■ , , 

- 

Do. 

15011 

Do. 

£ 

_ 

175 

175 

V.T. 


58 

Kilnjacomot’ue, 

15135 

Bantry, 

m. 

200 

- 

200 

V.T. 


- 

Kilmoe, 

15151 

Dunmanus, 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


60 

Kinure, 

11516 

Oysterhaven, . 


60 

GO 

120 

V.T. 

>■ • 

- 

Ringrone, 

15106 

Riugrove, . . 

l)o. . 

m. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

,, 

- 

Do. 

15107 

£ 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 


- 

St. Nicholas, 

15108 

St. Nicholas, 

m. 

80 

_ 

80 

V.T. 

„ 

60a 

Maritiullane, 

11299 

St. Mary’s, 
Ringaskiddy, 

£ 


pi. i. fm 

300 

V.T. 


- 

Barnahely, . 

14710 

m. 

125 

- 

125 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

14711 

Do. . 

f. 


125 

125 

V.T. 

Kerry | 

38 

Kill my. 

14992 

The Cashen, 
Lyracrompane, . 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

„ . . 

- 

KiLlienane, . 
Bollincusbane, 

14090 


100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

„ 

54 

14366 

Loughfonder, 

St. J oseph’s (Milltoi 


40 

40 

no 

V.C. 

»• 


Kilcoleinan, . 

11572 

WXi) 

200 

- 

200 

V.T. 


_ 

Dysert, 

14797 

Kilsarcon, 

z». 

125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

14798 

Do. . 

£ 

_ 

1-23 

125 

V.T. 


- 

Castleislami, 

14853 

Reaglass, . 


40 

40 

80 

V.C. 


- 

Cloghatie, 

14987 

Cloghaue, . 


100 

100 

•200 

V.T. 


57 

Knuekane, 

11344 

Brida, 

f. 


60 

60 

V.T. 


- 

Dromod, 

12121 

Derriana, , 


60 

40 

100 

V.T. 

„ . 

- 

Knockane, . 

14902 

Gortnascarry, , 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 


— 

Prior, . 

14988 

Kildtelig, . 


40 

40 

80 



- 

Ccher. . 

14330 



40 

40 

80 


n 

58 

Tuosist, , 

14799 

Ardea, . . 


40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

Limerick, . 

35 

Albevfenle, . 

14516 



30 

30 

60 

V C. 

• • , - . 

- 

Rathronan, . 

15100 



50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

• ■ 

46 

Tuogh, 

15127 

Oappamore Convent, . 

Special 

plan for 

359 
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Till. — List of Two Hundred and Fifty-eighth Vested 

Schools — continued. 

Apftnlix. 







Number of Pupils 


Section II., 
C. 


Die- 

Parish. 


Roll 


to be a 

•rommodatfd. 






No. 



Fo- 
ra aict. 


rested. 








Melos. 

Total. 

cases 

brought 











tion. 

Limerick — con. . 

51 

Strabally, 


14875 

Montpelier, 

60 

50 

100 



» 

- 

Ballybrood, . 


15226 

Caherline, . 

100 

100 

200 



»» 

52 

Ballingarry, . 


14555 

St. Joseph’s, * . iuft. 

Bpeclfcl 

plan for 

200 

Y T. 


Tipperary, . 

46 

Glenbane, . 


14957 

Glenbane, 

60 

60 

120 




- 

Shronell, 


15008 

Shronell, . . m. 

75 

_ 

75 



„ 

- 

Do. 


15074 

Do. . . f. 


75 

75 




- 

Bruis, . 


15157 

Mount 6rui9, . m. 

GU 


60 



. 

— 

Do. 


15158 

Do. . . f. 


60 

CO 



n 

53 

Templetenny, 


15134 

Ballyporecn, . m. 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 


Waterford, . 

4B 

Lismore & Mocollop, 

15129 

Caniphire, . 

40 

40 

8(1 

V.T. 



49 

I rimty W ithout, 


14937 

Otterans, . . m. 

150 

_ 

150 




- 

Do. 


14938 

Do. . . f. 


150 

150 



1! * • 

“ 

S tS i eplien’aWithin 

15046 

St. Stephen’s Monas ty., 

500 

- 

500 

Y.T. 


Dublin, 

30 

St. Thomas’, 


14897 

St. Columba’s, . inft. 

100 

1U0 

200 



it 

- 

Do. 


15126 

East Wall Convt., inft 

100 

100 

200 

V T. 


i 

- 

St, George. . 


152115 

St. George’s, . 




C V.T. 


99 • • 

- 

Do. 


15206 

Do. . . f. y 

Special 

pUn for 

540 

1 V.T. 


,, 

— 

Do. 


15207 

Do. . inft. j 





» • • 

40 

Dalkey, 


15132 

Harold, . . 

ICC 

100 

200 

V.T. 


Kildare, 

37 

Naas, . 


J5040 

Naas Convt., . f. 


400 

400 

V.T. 


i> • • 

44 

Castlederxnot, 


15124 

Castledermot, . inft. 

Spec's! 

p!m lor 

80 

Y.T. 


Kilkenny, , 

49 

The Rower, . 


15160 

Rower, . . in. 

125 


125 

V.T. 


9, 


Do. 


151G1 

Do. . . f. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 


Longford, . 

28 

Clonbroney, . 


14857 

St. Joseph’s, . w. 

CO 

- 

60 

Y.T. 



_ 

Do. . 


14853 

Do. . . f. 

— 

60 

60 

V.T. 


»> • 

- 

Axdagh, 


15035 

Ardagh, . . m. 

100 

- 

100 

Y.T. 



_ 

Do. 


15036 

Do. . . f. 

— 

100 

100 

Y.T. 



_ 

Columhkille, 


15038 

Clonback, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


;; 


Killoe, . 

Most rim, . 


15108 

15150 

Kiltycreevagb, . 

St. Elizabeth’s Convt., 

60 

Special 

60 

plan tor 

J20 

-200 

Y.T. 

V.T. 



_ 

Kilcoramock, 


15154 

Keensgh, . . m, 

75 

- 

75 

V.c. 



_ 

Do. 


15155 

Do. . . f. 

- 

75 

75 

v.c. 



33 

Tashiuny, 


14672 

Colehili, . • m. 

100 

- 

100 

Y.T. 



_ 

Do. 


14673 

Do. . . f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 



_ 

Abbeylara, . 


15122 

St. Bernard’s, . rn. 

75 

- 

75 

Y.T. 


91 • • 

- 

Do. 


15123 

St. Brigid’6, . f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 


Louth, 

25 

Louth, . 


15101 

Kuockhridge, . rn. 

J00 

_ 

100 

V.T. 


ii • • 

- 

Do. . 


15102 

Do. . L 

r 

100 

100 

Y.T. 


Meath, 


St. Mary's, . 


15125 

St Mary's, . m. 

SpeAal 

P’jld for 

443 

Y.T. 

1 

» 

29 

Ardsallagh* . 


15104 

Canmstown, 

40 

40 

80 

Y.T. 


Queen's, . 

41 

Clonenagh, , 


15197 

Briscoli. • 

50 

50 

100 

Y.T. 


Wexfoid, , 

50 



14900 

Gusserane, . m. 

100 

_ 

100 

Y.T. 


* - 




14909 

. s 't. Leonard’s, . 

50 

50 

11)0 

Y.T. 


„ 

_ 

Kilmore, 


14929 

Chapel, 

50 

50 

100 

Y.T. 


9| • 

- 

Owendnff, 


15167 

Gusserane, . L 


100 

100 

V.T. 


Wicklow, . 

40 

Bray, . 


14994 

St. Patrick’s Convent 

Special 

plan for 

300 

Y.T. 


n • • 

- 

Knockrath, . 


15164 

cLra’ftle, 

30 

30 

GO 

Y.T. 


G»lway, . 

27 

Kilbegnet, . 


14696 

14907 

Creggs, . « in. 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Y.T. 

V.T. 



_ 



15138 

Hollygrove, _ 
Strawherryhill, . m. 

50 

50 

100 

Y.T. 



32 



14734 

75 

- 

75 

Y.T. 



T 

Do. . 


14735 

Do. . . 1 


75 

75 

Y.T. 
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VIII. — List of Two Hundred and Fifty-eight Vested Schools — continued . 


Appendix. 
ieelion IL, 



Parish. 


School. 


Number of Pupils 
to bo accommodated 


uilding 

tiict 

No. 


Males. 

Fa- 

Total. 

Tested. 

rouvht 

n‘n opera- Galway — 

on. 

32 

Moylough, . 

14959 

Cooloo, . 

. m. 

100 


100 

T.T. 

on. ., 


_ 

'Do, 

1 4960 

Do. 

. f. 

— 

l(,0 

100 

T.T. 



_ 

Dunmore, . , 

15145 

Lorrha, 

. ni. 

125 

- 

125 

V,T. 

- 


- 


15146 

Do. . 

. f. 

- 

125 

125 

V,T, 



_ 

Killascobe, . 

15228 

St Patrick’s, Corgarry, 

GO 

60 

120 

V.T. 



34 

Innishmore, . 

14532 

Oatquarter, 


100 

loo 

200 

v.T. 



_ 

Do. 

14659 

St. Uouan’s, 

m. 

75 


75 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 

14660 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

75 

To 

V.T. 


* 

_ 

Do. 

14782 

Oatquarter, 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 



_ 

Do. 

14783 

f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Ballynakill, . 

14968 

Salrack. 


40 

40 

80 

VT. 



_ 

Omey, 

15099 

Inishtnrk Island, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 



- 

B.illindoon, . 

15163 

Krrislanntn, 


40 

40 

80 

V.T. 



34a 

Killeely, 

15015 

Kocveagb, 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 



— 

Kiltulla, 

15166 

Kiltulla, 


40 

40 

60 

V.T. 

„ 


35 

Abascrngh, . 

15027 

Eglisb, 

Ballvglass, 


40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

„ 


42 

Ardralian, . 

14642 


50 

50 

100 

v.c. 




Killcenadeema, 

15071 

Kill* enadeena, 

. m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 

15072 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

75 

To 

V.T. 

Leitrim, 



Kitmacduagh, 

15147 

Killemoran, 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 


5 

Itobsinver, . 

14501 

Rossinver, 


40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

„ 


■ 2 

Killesnet, 

14891 

Brackerybeg, 


50 

50 

10U 

V.T. 

1, 


- 

Killnuumery, 

Killar^ue, 

15116 

Ardvarney, 


40 

40 

80 

V.T. 



— 

15 128 

Killargue, . 


50 

50 

100 

T.T. 



- 

Inislimagrath, 

15! 33 

Gortnasilla, 


75 

75 

150 

VC. 

•i 


81 

Kiitoghert, . 

14770 

St. Mary’s (Carrick- 

Special 

plan for 

250 

V.T. 



_ 

Diumreeilly Upper. 

14794 

on-Sliannon) 

Drumconra. 

m. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T.. 

,, 


— 

Do. . . 

14795 

Do. 

f. 

- 

60 

60 

T.T. 

„ 


- 

Carrigallen, . 

14898 

Drumeela, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

T.T. 

„ 


- 

Do. 

14899 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

75 

75 

T.T. 

„ 


- 

Drumrellly, . 

14954 

Drumreilly,- 


40 

40 

80 

V.T. 



- 

Carrigailen, . 

15029 

Drmnbrainless, 


40 

40 

■80 

V.T. 



- 

Oughteragh, . 

15148 

Pottore, 

m. 

75 

- 

■ib 

V.T. 

,, 


— 

Do.- . 

15149 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

75 

7b 

V.T 

»> 

Mayo, 


- 

Fenagb, 

15194 

Feenagh (2), 


75 

75 

150 

V.T. 


20 

Kilcommon, 

14193 

Doohama, . 


60 

60 

120 

T.C. 

JS 


- 

Kilgeever, . 

14331 

Bundoragba, 


30 

30 

■ 60 

V.T. 



- 

Kilcummin, 

14671 

Creevagh, • 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Crosstuolina, 

14736 

Deelbridge, 


40 

41) 

.80 

T.T. 

„ 


- 

Kilcommon, . , 

14843 

Porturlin, 


40 

40 

.80 

T.T. 

„ 


- 

Do. 

14850 

Belmullet, 

m. 

75 

- 

•75 

V.T. 

„ 


- 

Do. 

14051 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

75 

•75 

T.T. 



- 

K-lbelfad, 

14908 

Pontoon, 


40 

40 

80 

T.T. 



- 

Kill ala, ■ 

14991 

Ross, 


40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

„ 


- 

Killnsser, 

15000 

A ttymaebngh. 

m. 

60 

- 

60 

T.T. 

„ 


- 

Do. 

15001 

Do. 

f. 


60 

60 

T.T. 

„ 


- 

Kilnoore, 

15014 

Oorclough, 

Carratighe, 


60 

60 

120 

v.T. 



- 

Kilcommou, 

15032 


50 

10 

100 

V.T. 

„ 


21 

Kilmnvee 

14530 

Kilkelly, . 

inft. 


planfor 

1(18 

V.T. 

„ 


- 

Do 

14833 

Tavrane, . 


175 

- 

175 

T.T. 

„ 


- 

Do. 

14834 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

175 

175 

V.T. 



- 

Kilconduff, . 

14862 

Swineford, 1 

m. 

200 

- 

200 

V.T. 

* n 


- 

Aughamore, . , 

14894 

Doo^arry, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

II 


- 

Do. 

14895 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

T.T. 



- 

Killedan, 

15028 

Kiltimagb, ■ 

inft. 

100 

luo 

200 

V.T. 

n 


- 

Kilbeagh, 

15113 

St. James’ (Barnac- 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 



_ 

Do. 

151 U 

ogue), 

m. 

. f. 


75 

75 

V.T. 

„ 


2 (i 

Burrishoole, . 

13098 

Kilm ore, . 

. f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.C. 

„ 


- 

islandeady, . 

14497 

St. Patrick’s, Curaamore 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

„ 


- 

Ballyovey, .■ 

14624 

Derrew, 


40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

• „ 


- 

Kihneena, 

14842 

Islandmore, 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

y. 


- 

Acliill, • 

U863 

Acbill Sound, 


40 

40 

80 


„ 


- 

Do. 

14866 

Butterworth, 


30 

30 

GO 

V.T. 




Do. 

14873 

‘ 

Uuukinalin,. 


40 

40 

80 

V.C. 
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TUI.— List of Two Hundred and Fifty-eight Tested Schools— continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Parish. 

Rdl 

No. 

School. 

Numbor of 1 
to be actio mm 

IhlnJ F r 

mates. 

upilg 

adatt-d. 

Total. 

How 

Vested. 

Uito— con. 


26 

Ballyovey, . 

15073 

fihrah, . , 

50 

50 

100 


If , 


- 

Achill, . 

15225 

Achillbeg, , 

30 

30 

60 

v.C, 



32 

Augliamore, . 

15030 

Aughamoro, . m. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 

15031 

Do. . . f. 

■ _ 

100 

100 


Sticommou, 


22 

Augbrim, , 

14604 

Aughrim, . , m. 

60 


60 




- 

Do. 

1 4685 

Do. . . f. 

_ 

60 

60 


. 


- 

Bovle, 

15012 

Killycreighton, . m. 

60 

• _ 

60 

V.T. 

. 


- 

Do. 

15013 

Do. . . f. 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 



- 

Aughrim, 

15043 

'Abbeytown Convent, . 

- 

4110 

400 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 

15091 

Cloonfad, . 

60 

60 

120 


„ . 


27 

Kilteevan, . 

14966 

Kilteevan, . m. 

100 


100 

V.T. 

, 


- 

Do. 

14967 

Do. . f. 


100 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Buralin, 

15045 

Strokestown, . m. 



150 




- 

Roscommon, 

15083 

St Mary’s Convent, . 


.i. _ 

COO 

V.T. 

„ 


- 

Elphin, 

15139 

Abbey ear trou, . 

173 

175 

350 

V.T. 

„ 


- 

Kilbride, 

15156 

Ball in deny, 

50 

50 

J00 

V.T. 



— 

O'Gulla, . 

15219 

Corruslira, 

50 

50 

i HO 




35 

Tisrara, 

14930 

Tisrara, . . f. 

- 

80 

80 


Sligo, 


12 

Ahamlish, 

15230 

Tnnisnmny Island, 

30 

■ 30 

(iO 

V.T. 

» • 


20 

Kilmashnlgan, 

14822 

Dunbekin, 

6(1 

60 

120 

V.T. 

„ , 


- 

Kilmactigue, . 

15049 

Largan, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T, 




Kilfree. 

15213 

Clonanure, . . m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 

15214 

Do. . . f. 

_ 


75 

V.T. 



- 

Kilmacallan. . 

15217 

Ardkeeriu, . m. 

73 







Do. 

15218 

Do. . . f. 

- 


75 

V.T. 




Cloonaghill, . 

15220 

Carrowreagh, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


IX — List of Thirteen Schools (Tested) placed on Suspended List between 
1st January and 30th September, 1898. 


County. 

Dlst. 

’ Roll 
No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

Pariah. 

Reason for placing School on 
Suspended List. 

Cavan, 

23 

138 

Carrie, . m. 

V.T. 

Ballvmaehugh, . 

Amalgamated with 139. 

Donegal, 

2 

' 168 

Mali ahead,* 

V.T. 

Cloucha, . 

Superseded by 14739. 

Londonderry, 

7 

3893 

Warwick Lodge, 

V.T. 

Ardtrea, . 

Do. by 1487 /-8. 

At oaaghan , 

18 

1745 

Fedoo, 

V.T. 

T yhollacd, , 

House out of repair. 

Tyrone, 

15 

2436 

Stewartstown (1), 

V.T. 

Douaghendry. . 

Superseded by 1 4932. 

Cork, . 

59 

3440 

Skibhereen (2), . 

V T. 

Crtagh, 

Amalgamated with 5140. 

M 

58 

3995 

Ballingeary, m. 

V.T. 

Inchigeela, 

Superseded by" J4580. 

Kildare, 

44 

6210 

Athy Model, f. 

v.C. 

St, Micbael, 

Amalgamates with 6209. 

Kilkenny, . 

49 

1841 

Mullimkill, 

V.T. 

Desartmoon, 

Superseded by 14649. 

Longford. . 

33 

2438 

Tenelick, . f. 

V.T. 

T&shinny, . 

House unsuitable. 

Meath, 

29 

862 

Fruine, . m. 

V.T; 

Atihboy, 

Superseded by 14765. 

„ 

_ 

3291 

Do. . f. 

V T. 

Do. 

Do. by 14766. 

Galway, 

42 

3057 

Kinvarra, . f. 

A. 

KinvanaDoorue, 

Inoperative. 


* Subsequently removed from suspended list and struck off roll. Lease expired, 


■X* — List of Two Suspended Schools (Vested) re-opened between 1st January 
and 30fch September, 1898. 


County. 

Dist. 

Roll 1 
No. | 

School; 

Paiish. 

How 

Donegal, 
Cork, . 

2 

60 

168 

10960 

Malinhead,* . 
.Yiountpleasant,* . m. 

Cloncba, 

1‘emplemartin, 

V.T. 

V.T. 


* Removed from suspended list and e truck off. Lease expired. 
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Appendices to Sixiy-fiftli ■ Report of Commissioners [ 1898 , 


Appendix , Xf— L ist o£ One Hundukd and Eighty Schools (Vested) on the 


Section II., Suspended List on 30t.li September, 18U8. 

Schools on „ 

Suspended County. 

List. 

District. 

Fartah. 

Roll No. 

School. 

How 

rested. 

Antrim, . • 

3 

Armoy, . , 

1200 

Breen, . . m. 

V.T, 

Do., . . 

4 

Culfeigbtrin, . 

1353 

Biillyverdoek, . m. 

A. 

Do., . . 

8 

Tullyrusk, . . 

5537 

Hundred, . . f. 

r.c. 

Do., . 

_ 

Slmnkill, . . 

6633 

Cnvekill, , . f. 

T.T. 

Do., . 

8a 

Kilroot, . 

7944 

Bellahill, . 

Y.C. 

Cavan, . 

23 

AnnaghclifF, 

129 

Curluvgan, . , m. 

A. 

Do., . 

- 

Killeshandra, . 

143 

Coronary, . . m. 

V.T. 

Do 

_ 

Do., , 

144 

Do., . . f. 

T.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Urney, , 

157 

Coolboyogue, . m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

— 

Do., . , . 

158 

Do., . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Annagh, . . . 

3370 

Kilnaleck, . . f. 

V.T, 

Do., . 

- 

Killeshandra, . 

11206 

Killeshandra, . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Diumluinmon, 

153 

Sr. Joseph's, , m. 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Do 

154 

Do., . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . . 

- 

Ballymaclougb, 

138 

Carrick, . . m. 

V.T. 

Do., . . 

24 

Lurgan, . 

2180 

Lattoon, . . f. 

V.T. 

Donegal, 

1 

Tullaghobegley, 

1164 

Derrybeg, . 

A. 

Do., . . 

- 

Cjuwal, . , . 

1235 

Letterkenny Monastery, 

T.T. 

Do., . 

2 

Muff, 

2999 

Ture, . , . f. 

Y.C. 

Do., . . 

- 

Fahan, Lower, 

3884 

Tullydish, . . f. 

Y.C. 

Do., . . . 

5 

Kilbarron, 

4421 

Bally shannon, . f. 

Y.C. 

Down, , 

17 

Bright, . . 

4743 

Bright, . . m. 

V.C. 

Do., . . , 

- 

Kilclief, . . 

10878 

Kilclief 

V.T. 

Fermanagh, . 

13 

Galloon, ... 

281 

Drumbarry, , 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Magberaculmoney, . 

288 

Tuluaquigay, 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Aghavea, . 

11522 

Brookboro’, . • m. 

V.C. 

Londonderry, . 

8 

Killowen, , 

3987 

Killo wen-street, . m. 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Aghadowey, 

7672 

Milltown, . . f. 

V.C. 

Do., , * . 

7 

Tumlaglit O’Crilly, . 

•2486 

Dmmgamer, . f. 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Upper Cumber, 

5496 

Glenrandle, . . m. 

v.c. 

Do., . . 

- 

Macbera, , 

2896 

Lemnaroy, . . f. 

A 

Do., . . 

- 

Ardtrea, . 

3893 

Warwick Lodge, . 

V.T. 

Monaghan, . 

18 

Tydavnet, . 

1773 

Knockatollen, . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Do., 

4653 

Tullycruramin, . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Eroatris, . 

10130 

Corravacan, • f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Drumsnatt, . 

104.53 

Dram sheeny, . f. 

V.T. 

Do., , , 

- 

Tyholland, 

1745 

Feadoo, 

V.T. 

Do., . , 

24 

Magheross, 

367 

Carrickm across, • f- 

V.T. 

Tyrone, . 

2 

Donagh early, . 

1260 

Donagheady, 

A. 

Do., . 

b* 

Badoney, Upper, 

5678 

Letterbrat, . . f- 

V.C. 

Do. , . 

- 

Do., 

3926 

Legcloghfiu, 

V.T. 

Do., . , 

14 

Kilskeery, 

3277 

Kegiish, . . f. 

A. 

Do., . 

- 

Cappagh, . 

390 

Carrigans, Lower, 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Errigle Keerogue, 

415 

Glencull, . . w* 

Y.T. 

Do., . , . 

- 

Donagboady, . 

2456 

Blackfort, . . f- 

V.C. 

Do., . . 

— 

Cappagh, . 

3345 

Reylaugh, . 

A. 

Do., . 

- 

Clogher, . . 

11S41 

Fivemiletown, . 

V.C. 

Do., . 

15 

Kildresa, . 

419 

Dunamore, . 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Pomeroy, 

1142 

Altmore, . . m* 

V.C. 

Do., . . . 

— 

Kildress, . 

1376 

Strawmaoklemartin ; . 

Y.T. 

Do 

- 

Donaghendry, . 

10500 

Stowartstown, . inR. 

V.C. 

Do., . 

- 

Do., 

2436 

Do., (1), . - 

V.T. 

Clare, 

42 

Dysnrt, . . . 

1264 

Moyrhee, . . 

A. 

Do 

- 

Kihnoon, . , 

3198 

Caberbullog, • m- 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Do., . 

3199 

Do., . • f- 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Incbicrouan, . 

2383 

Ballinruan, . ■ m - 

V.T. 

Do., . 

_ 

Do., 

12930 

Do., . . (■ 

V.T. 

Do., . 

45 

Drumcliffe, 

443 

Newtownstackpoole, m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

— 

Do., . . , 

5314 

Do., . . f- 

V.T. 

Do., . 

51 

Clonlea, . . . 

4438 

Kilkisben, . • n ‘ 

V.T. 

Do., . 


Do 

4439 

Do., . ■ f- 

V.T. 
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XI. — List of One Hundred and Eighty Schools (Vested) on the 


Suspended List on 30th September, 1S9S — continued. 


Waterford, 

Do., . 
Do., . 
Dublin. . 
Kildare, . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Kilkenny, 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 
Do., . 


Kilmichael, 
Canovee, . 

Do., . 
Drisbane, 
Nohovaldaly, 
Do., . 
Brisbane, 
Britway, . 
Doneraile, 
Blarney, . 
Kilshairig, 
Doneraile, 
Carrigleamleary 
Monaiiimmv, 
Inchigeela, 
ftfyross, . 

Skibbereen, 
Ardfield, . 
Castlebaven, 
Do., . 
ICilmeen, 


Killcamih, 
Ivillatauny, 
Dingle, . 
Killiney, . 
Do., . 
Ballinahaglish, 
Kilcumrain, 
Killarney, 

Kill inane, 

Do., 

Templenoe, 

Ivilcrohan, 

Do., . 
Keumare, 


Clciucbprior, 
Bornsokane, 
Templeneiry, 
Kilvellane,' 
Reelickmurra; 
Athassel. 
Do., . 


Tallow, . 
Do., . 
Mothell, . 
Ratbmichael, 
Cloncurry, 
Donaghcamfer. 
Dunmanogne, 
Grange, . 
Powerstown, 
St. J olui's, 
Do., . 
Lisluning, 
Dysertmoon, 


I Drornleigli, . 

I Canovee, 

: Do.. 

> Millatreet (1), 

1 Kingwilliamstown 
i Do., 

I Millstreet (2), 
t Brieway, 

1 Skehanabeg, 

\ Blarney, , 


) ! Kilpadder, . 
1 ! Ballyvonier, 


Clenor and Cavig, 
Knockacolletha, . 
Billingeary, 
Conscroneen, 

Do., 

Skibbereen (4), . 
Ardfield, 

Castletownsend, . 
I)o., 

Ballygorteen, 
Sberkin Island, . 
Skibbereen (2), . 
Kinsate Monastery, 


Lixnaw, . 
Gortnaskebi, 
Dingle, 
Castlegregory, 
Do., 

Spa, . 
Rathniore, . 
Gortaguilane, 
Filemore, . 
Do., 

Geragbsallagb, 
Sneem, 
Letterfinisli, 
Kenmare, . 


1SC0 Kilteely, 
1987 Do., 
1402 Kilka, 
1610 Do., 


. 2075 
. ; 3694 
. IU43o 
. 111742 
and 113706 


Carney, 

Kyle t’aik, 
Aidnnne, 

X ewport, 
Lagganstown, 


Ballycarrow, 


Kilcalf, 

Ballyduff. . 
Coolnaborna, . 
Ballycorus, . . 

Newtown, . . 

Abbey, . . 

Levitstown. . 
Church Hill, 
Skeavostbeen, 
St.John's, . 
St.Jolm’sPreparatoi 
Mullinakill, 

Do. , . • 


How Schools on 
rested. Suspended 
List. 
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Appendix. XI. — Ll.ST cf ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY SciIOOLS (VbSTED) oil tile 
Section n.. Suspended List on 30th September, 1S93 — continued, 

c. 

School? on Conntv 

Suspended county. 

District. 

Parish. 

Roll Mo- 

School. 

Hen 

vested. 


36 

Druracullen, 

2414 

Thomastown, 


Do., . 

41 

Kilbride, 

829 

Tullamore, . . m. 

V.T. 


28 

Columbkill, 

2372 

Cloneen, 


Do!, . . . 

- 

Cashel, , 

1308 

Curraghboy, . m. 

V.T. 

Do., . • 

— 

Do., . 

1495 

Do.. . , f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

33 

Tasliinny, 

2438 

Tenelick, . , f. 

V.T. 


25 

Drumshallon, . 

1305 

Kellystown, . m. 


Do., . 

- 

Rathdrummin, . 

1593 

Walsh est own, . m. 

V.T. 

Do 

. 

Termonfeckin, . 

2004 

Cartown, . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


Ardec, , 

2095 

Ardee Monostery, m. u 

V.T. 


25 

Kilsliarvin, 

1176 

Mount Hanover, . f. 


Do., . 

- 

Clonalvey, 

2086 

Clonalvey, . . m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

29 

Boavdsmill, 

1827 

Batterstowu, 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Cushinstown, , 

3147 

Cushiustown, . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Kildalkey, 

3812 

Oarnisle, . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Olonnmcduff, . 

4009 

Tollagbanstown, . 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Athboy, . 

862 

Frainc, . . m. 

V.T. 

Do 

_ 

Do., . 

3291 

Do., . . f. 


Do 

28 

Trim, . 

4309 

Phillenstown, 

V.T. 

Queen's, . 

44 

Tullyrooy, 

1635 

Luggacurron, . m. 

v.c. 

Do., . 

- 

Ki lab ban, 

4779 

Kilahban, . . f. 


Do., . 

- 

Do., . 

1218 

Rushes, . . m. 

v.c. 

Westmeath, . 

33 

BallylougMoe, . 

930 

Monut Temple, . m. 

V.T, 

Do., . 

— 

Do., 

1208 

Do., . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Ballymorin, 

1313 

Newbristy, . . m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

29 

Castletown Delvin, . 

2262 

Croweustown, . m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

41 

Rahugh, , , . 

12906 

Rahugh, . . f. 

V.T. 

Wexford, . . 

49 

Hook, 

11995 

Loftus Hall, . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

50 

Ballyhoge, 

1491 

Galbally, . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Rcssdroit, 

5037 

Conrtmacuddy, . m. 

v.c. 

Do., . 

- 

Cairick, . 

10730 

Barntown, . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Marshalstown,* . 

12740 

Marshal st own, . m. 

V.T. 

Wicklow, 

40 

Rathdrum, 

5950 

Rathdrum, . . f. 

V.C. 

Galway, 

2b* 

Ballinakill, 

1319 

Tally, .... 

V.T. 

Do., . 

34 

Kilcummin, 

4787 

Oughterard, . . f. 

V.C. 

Do., . 

32 

Kulortrin, 

2173 

Barnaderg, . m. 

V.T, 

Do., . 

— 

Do., . 

3389 

Do., . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Moyros, . 

9566 

Morvojr, . . f. 

V.C. 

Do., . 

- 

Oraumore, 

8799 

Menlough, . . m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

34a 

Oranmore, 

4507 

Oranmore, . 

v.c. 

Do., . 

35 

Lickerig, 

1009 

Lickerig, . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Louglirea, 

1011 

Louglirea, . . f. 

V.T. 

Do 

42 

Kilbeacanty, 

1325 

Killafeeu, . , m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Do 

1520 

Do., . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Kilmacduagh, . 

4791 

Gort, f. 

Y.C. 

Do., . . 


Kinvarra Dooms, 

3057 

Kinvarra, . . f. 

Y.T, 

Mayo, 

20 

Crossmolina, 

4010 

Richmond, . . m. 

V.T. 

Do. , . 

— 

Do., . 

4011 

Do., . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Toomore, . 

12035 

Foxford, . . f. 

V.T. 

Do 

21 

Kilconduff, 

2031 

Swincford, . . i. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

26 

Killedan, . 

1613 

Newtownbrowne, 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Angbaval, 

2823 

Mnrrisk, . . m. 

A. 

Do., . 

- 

Burriaboole, 

4631 

Newport Pratt, . f. 

A. 

Roscommon, . 

35 

St. Peter’s, 

4196 

Deerpurk, . . f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

— 

Cam, 

1083 

Carrick, . 

V.T. 

Do., . 

22 

Killukin, 

2494 

Cortober, . . f. 

V.T. 

Sligo, . . 

20 

Kilmucteigue, . 

4489 

Castl crock, . 

V.T. 
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SIX. — List of £Tineteen Vested Model School DETAimrENTS* closed. 


County. 

District 

RoUNo. 

School, 

Parish. 

llow 

rusted. 



til 

8514 

Bailiekoro’ .Model, i. 

Bailiehorongh, 


Tippsrity 


53 

5635 

Clonmel 





ID 

0376 

Waterford 

,, i. 

St. John’s, . 




40a 

4D33 

Glasnevin 

„ f. 

Glasnevin, . 


Do., • 


- 

8653 

Central 

„ P)m. 

St. Thomas’, 


Do., . 


- 

8554 

Do. 

„ (3) ,. 

Do 


Do., • 


- 

8655 

Do. 

..«) „ 

Do., . 




- 

8656 

Do. 

(5 .. 

Do., 


Do.', . 


- 

8657 

Do. 

., C-2) f 

Do., 


Do., . 


- 

8658 

Do. 

, (3) ,. 

Do., 


Do., . 


- 

8659 

Do. 

„ « - 

Do-, 




44 

6210 

Athy 

„ D 

St. .M ichael’s, 

v.c. 

Do., • 


— 

6615 

Do., 

» h 

Do., 




47 

6983 

Kilkenny 

„ L 

St. Patrick’s, 




36 

7951 

Parsonstown 

„ i. 

Birr, . 




23 

5631 

Trim 

„ f. 

Trim, .... 




- 

5532 

Do. 

„ i. 

Do 

V.C. 



50 

7786 

Enniscorthy 

„ i. 

St. Alaiy'sJ Enniscorthy), 

Y.c. 

Galway, . 


34a 

6214 

Galway 

„ i. 

Kalioon, 

Y.C. 


* Tho Roll number of the Infant Department of Dunmanway Model S eliojl vna cancelled. 


Appendix. 

Section 

C. 

Model 
School De- 
partments 
closed. 


XHI.— General Summary of Operation, Building, and Suspended Schools in summary, 
connexion on 30th September, 1898. 


County. 

a ^ 

P 

a* 

II 

«« 

§1 

5T.C 

5“ 

Total. 

County. 

a . 
o jo 

81 

i* 

Si 

2 I 

SO 

Cjio 

•5,® 

|4 

** 

Total. 

Antrim, . 


689 

15 

5 

709 

Kildare, . 


104 

2 

5 

Ill 

Armagh, . 


279 

2 

- 

281 

Kilkenny, 


187 

o 

7 

196 

Cavan, . 


291 

10 

12 

313 

King’s, , . 


121 

- 

3 

124 

Donegal, . 


132 

16 

5 

453 

Longford, 


112 

13 

4 

129 

Down, . 


498 

4 

2 

504 

Louth, . 

■ 

108 

o 

4 

114 

Fermanagh, . 


J81 

4 

3 

188 

Meath, . 


181 

2 

11 

194 

Londonderry, . 


302 

5 

6 

314 

Queen’s, . 


123 

1 

3 

127 

Monaghan, 


189 

5 

6 

200 

Westmeath, . 


137 

- 

5 

142 

Tyrone, . 


372 

7 

14 

393 

Wexford, 


172 

4 

6 

182 

Clare, . , 


258 

15 

9 

282 

Wicklow, 


128 

o 

J 

131 

Cork, . 


756 

16 

25 

797 

Galway, . 


435 

25 

14 

474 

Kerry, 


361 

14 

14 

389 

Leitrim, 


210 

25 

- 

225 

Limerick, 


265 

6 

4 

275 

Mayo, 


421 

33 

7 

461 

Tipperary, 


324 

6 

7 

337 

Roscommon, , 


243 

14 

3 

260 

Valerfoid, 


14*3 

4 

4 

150 

Sligo, . 


218 

8 

' 

227 

Carlow, . 


82 

- 

- 

82 







Min, . . 


329 

6 

9 

344 

Total, 


8,651 

258 

199 

9.108 


■e Including amalgamated Model School Departments. 
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Appendix APPENDIX D.— Attendance, &c„ at Schools of Special Chat utf 

Section II, T „ ,, „ UEE ' 

d. I. — Convent and Monastery Schools. 

gb' («■) Convent Schools paid by Capitation ; (&.) Convent Schools paid l lV 
Classification ; (c.) Monastery Schools paid by Capitation ; (J) 5I 0 ' 
astery Schools paid by Classification ; (c.) Summary according p 
Religious Orders ; and (f.) General Summary, B ' 


(®.) — Two Hundred and Seventy-three Convent National Schools pah, „ 
Capitation. ' 


Province and 
County. 

5 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

ULSTER. 





Co. Antrim, 

8 

4224 

Lisburn, 

f. 


- 

7059 

Crumlin-road, 

f. 


- 

105CO 

St. Catherine's, 

f. 


- 

1 3843 

Star of the Sea, 

f. 

„ 

- 

14188 

St. Joseph's, Crumlin- 




road, . . 

f. 


9 

805G 

St. Malacliy’s, 

f. 


6 




Co. Arm ag it, . 

11 

9719 

Ed ward-street, 

inft. 

„ 

- 

15183 

Church-place, 

f. 


16 

8220 

Mt. St. Catherine, 



- 

1005G 

Ready, . 

f. 


19 

7508 

Canal-street, . 

f. 

» 

“ 

138G8 

Maghernahcly, 

f. 


6 




Co. Cavan, 

23 

8490 

Cavan, . 

f. 


- 

1017G 

Ballyjamesduff, 

f. 

„ . 

— 

11789 

Beltnrbet, 

f. 


24 

12093 

Cootebill, . 

i. 


4 




Co. Donegal, . 

1 

233G 

Letterkenny, 

f. 

»’ ■ 

2 

2055 

Glentugher, sen., m. & f. 


— 

9278 

Moville, 

f. 

M 

- 

10G89 

St. Patrick's, 

f. 


5 

7593 

Ballysbannon (2), 

f. 


5 




Oo. Down, 

17 

10253 

Mt. St. Patrick, 

f. 

„ 

19 

243 

St. Clare’s, . 

f. 

„ 

- 

9725 

Rostrevor, 

f. 

M 


13732 

Warreupoint, 

f. 


4 




Co. L’Derry, . 

2 

G168 

St. Eugene's Cathedral, f. 

„ . 

— 

13212 

St. Patrick’s (2), 

f. 

„ 

- 

14598 

St. Columb's, 

f. i. 

,, 

- 

14590 

do., 


i. 

- 

14915 

Nazareth Honse, 

f. 

■>, 

i 

14007 

St. Mary’s, Magherafelt, f. 

” 

~ 

15U6G 

St. Mary’s, . 

i. 


7 





Religious Order of 
Community. 


Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Dominican, 
Sisters of Mercy, 

do., 

do., 

Total, 

Sisters of Mercy. 

do., . , 

Sacred Heait, 
Poor Clares, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., . 


Total, , 

Poor Clares, 
do., 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Total, 

Loretto, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

do., . 

do., . 

Total, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
Poor Clares, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do.. 

Total, , 


Sisters of Mercy, 
do,, . 

do., , 

do., 

Sisters of Nazareth. 
Immaculate Con cop! 
do., 

Total, 


ition. 


No. of 


Roll* on 


last rtpy o! 


Results’ 

Year. 

AUenHscj 

228 

158 

234 

224 

337 

263 

314 

Sul 

137 

62 

409 

231 

1,759 

1,139 

492 

397 

74 

87 

328 

207 

199 

141 

449 

291 

245 

165 

1,800 

1,276 

275 

m 

160 

103 

16G 

127 

12b* 

53 

727 

432 

153 

102 

89 

62 

1® 

118 

173 

*8 

186 

116 

763 

4S6 

308 

209 

554 

332 

99 

119 

63 

13 

1,080 

W 

637 

467 

385 

25J 

177 

110 

181 

134 

128 

11(7 

72 

55 

81 

54 

1,661 

1,187 
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; a .)_Two Hundred and Seventy-three Convent National Schools raid by 
Capitation — continued . 


pjoriNCB AMD 
COCXTV. 


ULSTER— con. 
flu. Ttrone, . 


MUNSTER. 
Co. Cure, 

» 


Co. Cork, 


Co. Krdry, 


-J 

1 

Q 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religions Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
lul day of 

Tor.' 

Average 

Daily 

Atten dance 

6 

10110 

Strabane, 

f. 



470 

315 

14 

14272 

Omagh. 

f. 



326 


15 

1.1614 

Cookstown, . 

f. 


‘ 

227 

191 

“ 

14438 

St. Patrick’s,. 

f. 

do., . J ' , 

. 

307 

211 

4 




Total. . 


1,330 

930 

42 

8323 

Killaloe, 

f. 



101 

73 

- 

10544 

Ermistymon, . 

f. 



288 


— 

12962 

Til! Ia, . 

f. 



215 


45 

7315 

Ennis, . 

F. 



539 


- 

1 1800 

Kilkee, . 

f. 



287 



13374 

Kilruah, 

f. 

do., 


501) 

288 

6 




Total, . 

' 

',330 

1,232 

48 

532 

Midleton, , 

f. 

Presentation, 


5119 

405 

- 

3828 

\ oughal, 

f. 

do.. 


550 

392 

- 

6376 

Queenstown, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy. . 


834 


- 

7419 

St.Mary'a(Carrigtwohill) 

Poor Servants of the 

195 

1*27 




f. 

Mother of God and the 



_ 

13450 

Rushbrook, , 

f. 



102 

85 

52 

1541 

Charleville, . 

f. 



114 

88 

- 

13031 

St. Joseph’s, . 

i. 



242 

156 

55 

2278 

Millstreet, 

f. 

Presentation, , 


325 

283 

- 

10047 

Macxoom, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


501 

379 

- 

10232 

Kuuturk, 

f. 

do., . ' . 


228 

158 

56 

2258 

Ferraoy, 

f. 

Presentation, 


511 

315 

- 

4268 

Doneraile, 

f. 



151 

117 

3 

4630 

Mallow, , 

f. 

Sisters of Merer, . 


472 

316 


11855 

Buttevant, . 

f. 



186 

110 

5 

12791 

Mitchelstown, 

f. 

Presentation, , 


357 

235 

58 

9161 

Bantry, , 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


361 

240 

_ 

1337*2 

St. Patrick’s, 

m.L 



99 

64 

55 

7651 

Clonakilty, . 

f. 

do., . . 


419 

282 

- 

8430 

Skibbercen, . 

f. 



357 

230 

- 

13G61 

St. Mary’s, . 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 


227 

175 

_ 

13662 

Do., 

L 

do., , , 


250 

151 

_ 

14813 

Roscarbery, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercv-, . 


349 

261 

GO 

4572 

Kinsale, 

f. 

do., . . 


665 

450 

_ 

5-257 

Bandon, 

f. 

Presentation, . 


5u7 

356 

_ 

6153 

St. Finbar’s, . 

f. 

do., . 


1,102 

781 

_ 

1-2218 

ClareDce-street, 

i. 

do., 


601 

405 

_ 

13696 

St. Vincent’s, 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 


1,014 

716 

_ 

14000 

St. Joseph’ a, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


1,230 

736 

_ 

14105 

Clarence-street, 

f. 

Presentation, 


542 

374 

_ 

14594 

St. Pinbar’s, 

m.i. 

do. , 


210 

147 

_ 

5940 

Blackrock, 

f. 

Ursuline, . , 


113 

89 

60 a 

8414 

Passage West, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


311 

231 

32 




Total, , 


13,716 

9,362 

39 

4062 

Listowel, 

f. 

Presentation, . 


516 

351 

_ 

11849 

Lixnaw, 

t 

do., . 


196 

124 

_ 

13233 

Ballybunion, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


153 

109 

54 

1859 

Alilltown, 

f. 

Presentation, 


153 

103 


6-215 

Castleisland, . 

f. 

do.. 


523 

383 

- 

13530 

Moydersvell, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy. . 


641 

543 

_ 

13615 

Tralee (2), . 

f. 

do., 


337 

251 

57 

10050 

St. Gertrude's, 

t 

Loretto, 


74 

48 

3 




Total, . 


2,593 

1,912 

Pri 

Ucd ima 

zc digitised by the Univcr 

;ily of Southampton [ 

bi_ 

ary Dieilis 

alioti Uni 
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A ppendix. 


Section II., 
D- 


(a .)— Two Hukdeed and Seventy-thkee Convent National Schools t> 
bt Capitation — continued. PA!IJ 


Convent 

Schools- 


MUNSTER— con. 


Co. Limerick, 


Co. Tipperary, 


Co. Watereord 


7439 

7515 

14625 

13898 

570 

5143 

5547 

6936 

9296 

10684 

11197 


12718 

13480 

14199 

14596 

6032 

6569 

12975 

13716 


2133 

7392 

13371 

3486 

4068 

9407 

10679 

12751 

9432 

581 

4133 

7232 

8903 

10120 

10437 

11872 

12349 

13107 


13186 

13404 


3228 

1-2911 

14627 

11556 

11944 

12007 

12087 

12334 

12403 

12522 

12535 

12578 

13020 

15079 

12)80 


Abbeyfeale, . , f. 

Cappamore, . . f, 

Doon, f. 

Hospital, . . £ 

SS. Mary and Muuchin’a, f. 


Pery -square, . 
Sexton- street,. 

St. John's-sqnare, . 
Adare, 

Mt. St. Vincent, 
BrufT, , . . 


St. Vincent de Paul, i. 


St. Mary’s, 

St. John’s squaie, 
Sexton-street, 

St. Catherine's, 
St. Anne’s, 

St. Joseph’s, . 
Ballingarry, . 


Airhill, . 
Nenagh, 
Borrisokane, 
Borrisoleigh, 
Thurl es, 
Templeraore, 
Ballingarry, 
Tonagna, 


Cashel. 
Clogheen, 
Drangan, 
Fethard, 
Cabir, 

Ballyporeen, 
Carrick-on-S 
Morton-street, 
St. Joseph’s 
Suir), 
Clogheen, 
New Inn, 


(Carri 


f. 
f. 
f. 

ick-on- 

f. 


f. 


Cappoquin, . 
Lismore, 
Cappoquin, . 
Kilmacthoraas, 
Waterford, . 
Ferryhank, . 
Dungarvan (2), 
Star of the Sea, 
St. Joseph’s, . 
Portlaw, 

St. John's (2), 
Dunmore, East, 
Stradbally, . 
St. Alphonsus, 
Clonmel, 


Religious Order of 
Community. 


Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., . 

Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 


Faithful Corapann 
Jesus, 

Sisters of Merer, 
do., . 

do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., . 

do., 
do.. 


Total, 


Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters of Merer, 
do., . 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sisters of Charity, 


Sisters of Morey, 
do., 
do., 


Total, . 


Sisters of Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sacred Heart, 
Presentation, 
SiBtera of Charity, 
do., 

Sisters of Mercy, 
UrEuline, . 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

St. John of God, 
Presentation, 


Total, . 

/ 0 1' So liriTcTriTpttnT-hTtrrjTTy-l ) i o i i i yti i i Ji i C 


Ko. of 
Puplli on 
Rolls on 
la«t dn»o! 
Result* 
Y»ar. 


331 

495 

281 

244 

431 

2-21 

250 

235 

195 


6,256 


273 

510 

201 

129 

603 

215 

154 

109 

454 

362 


5,821 


4,245 


an 

128 

145 

345 

569 

174 

421 

494 


156 

27.9 

1114 

158 

242 

178 

202 

153 

130 


4,392 


198 

350 

149 

94 

432 

152 

100 

57 

293 

2C0 


102 

205 

271 

122 

474 

423 


ICO 

74 

82 


97 

1E9 

S9 

SO 

319 

141 

203 

162 

63-2 

196 

333 

119 

102 

79 

•258 
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(a.)—' Two Hundred and Sf.ventt-thbee Convent National Schools paid 
bt Capitation — continued . 








No. of 


PROVINCE AND 


Roll 

School. 


Religious Order of 

Roll' on 

Allemlance 

Count*. 

•g 



Community. 

lilit dor "f 


ft 





Yur. 


LEINSTER. 








Co. Carlow, . 

44 

656 

Carlow, 

f. 

Presentation, 

452 

*294 

- 

10010 

do. , 

i. 

Sisters of Mercy. . 

196 

151 

. 

- 

13507 

Tnllow, 

f. 

Brigidine, . * . 

313 

216 

»> 

47 

1926 

Bagnnlstown, 

f. 

Presentation, . 

444 

298 


4 




Total, . 

1,405 

9 59 

Co. Dublin, . 

30 

1149 

King’s Inns-st., 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 

1,038 

799 

- 

5933 

George’ s-hill, 

f. 

Presentation, 

599 

406 


- 

9932 

Stauuope-stveet, . 

r. 

Sisters of Chari tv. 

706 

470 


- 

1I8R3 

Baldoyle, . 

f. 

do., . . 

177 

120 


— 

12408 

Cabra, 

r. 

Dominican. . 

146 

90 


- 

12448 

Gardiner-fctrcet, , 

f. 

Si store of Chari tv. 


1,033 


- 

13887 

Mount Sackville, . 

f. 

St. Joseph's, 

120 

7-7 


- 

14515 

East Wall, , 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 

274 

187 


- 

1 5056 

St. Vincent’s, 

r. 

do., . . " 

773 



30a 

743 

St. James’s (1), 

f 

St. Joseph’s, 
Presentation, 

836 

480 


— 

13447 

Lucan, 

f. 

259 

140 


37 

2013 

Baggot-street, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy. . 

1,336 

930 


- 

7032 

Lceson-lane, 

f. 

Loretto, 

679 

399 


- 

7546 

Golden Bridge, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

645 

355 


- 

7883 

Clondalkin, . 

f. 

Presentation, 

249 

167 


- 

11064 

Weaver’ 8- square, . 

f. 

•Sisters of Mercy, . 

1,105 

715 


- 

12471 

Our Lady’s Mount, 

f. 

Sisters of Chanty, 

405 

270 


- 

13611 

Warrenmount, 

f. 

Presentation. 

826 

Ml 


40 

1985 

Booterstown, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

223 

131 


- 

5600 

Kingstown, . 

f. 

Dominican, 

1,082 

796 


- 

11832 

Mount Anville, 

f. 

Sacred Heart, 

101 

81 



11894 

Sandyraount, 

f. 

Sisters of Charity. 

333 

226 



12509 

St. Anne’s, . 

f. 

do., 

181 

138 


- 

14536 

Blackrock, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

539 

3511 


40a 

729 

Loretto, 

f. 

Loretto, 

129 

85 


- 

7182 

Dalkey, , 

f. 

do.. 

247 

161 


- 

7608 

Glasthule, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercv, . 

288 

219 


- 

11569 

Townsend-street, . 

f. 

do.. 

875 

506 

» 

- 

13612 

St. Joseph’s, Terenure 

f. 

Presentation, 

399 

221 


•29 




Total, . 

16,119 

10,446 

Co. Kildare, . 

37 

779 

Maynooth, 

f. 

Presentation, 

232 

152 


_ 

1151 

Clane, . 

i. 

do., 

113 

72 


_ 

3246 

Naas, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

374 

224 


- 

11976 

Kilcock, 

r. 

Presentation, 

292 

158 


44 


Kildare, 

f. 

do. , . 

334 

239 

* 

_ 

2106 

Newbridge, . 

f. 

Immaculate Conception, 

248 

153 


_ 

11745 

Great Connell, 

f. 

do., 

129 

91 


_ 

11806 

Ki! cullen, 

f. 

Sacred Heart, 

J89 

109 


- 

13373 

St. Michael’s (Atliy), 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

573 

342 


9 




Total, . 

2,394 

1,540 

Co. Kilkenny, . 

47 

1 3885 

Kilkenny, 

f. 

Presentation, 

692 

515 


_ 

2181 

Thoraastown, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

13u 

101 


_ 

9134 

Goresbridgc, 

f. 

Brigidine, . 

164 

103 



10478 

St. Patrick’s, 

f. 

St. John of God, 

341 

231 



10835 

Castlecomcr, 

f. 

Presentation, 

312 

20.9 

.. 

- 

11175 

13675 

Thoraastown, 
Callan Lodge, 

i. 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
do. , 

Presentation, , 

145 

340 

108 

250 


43 

5437 

Mooncoin, . 

f. 

173 

1*24 


8 




Total, . 

2,297 

1,641 
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(a .) — Two Hundred anjd Seventy-three Convent National Schools tun. 

by Capitation — continued. 1 


LEINSTER— cm. 
King's Co. , 


Co. Longford, . 


Co. Louth, 


Co. Meath, 


Queen's Co., 


Co. Westmeath, 


District. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religions Orde 
Community. 

36 

3220 

Birr, 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 


5913 

Frank ford, 


f. 

do., 

- 

13503 

St. Rvnagh’sf Banagher) f. 

Sacred Heart, 

41 

823 

Killiua, 


f. 

Presentation, 

- 

2080 

Tullaraore, . 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

- 

7471 

Povtarlington, 


f. 

Presentation, 

“ 

13118 

Clara, . 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

7 





Total, 

28 

12942 

St. Joseph’s, . 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy. 

- 

1 384 G 

Granard, 


f. 

do.. 

33 

38G5 

Ballymahon, 


f. 

do., 

3 





Total, 

25 

851 

Drogheda, . 


f. 

Presentation, 

- 

5387 

Dundalk (2), 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

- 

8445 

Ardee (2), . 


f. 

do., 

- 

10475 

St. Vincent's, 

. m 

i. 

Sisters of Charity 

- 

14651 

Castletown Road, 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

5 





Total, 

25 

8052 

St. Mary’s, . 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

29 

883 

Navan (1), . 


f. 

Loretto, 

- 

7472 

Do. (2), . 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

- 

10913 

Trim, , 


f. 

do., . 

- 

1 2068 

Kells, . 


f. 

do., 

5 





Total, 

41 

1556 

Bally roan, 


f. 

Brigidine, . 

- 

7183 

Mountmellick, 


f. 

Presentation, 

- 

7442 

Borris'in-Osaory, 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

- 

13343 

Coote-street, 


f. 

Brigidine, . 

- 

13386 

Maryborough, 


f. 

Presentation, 

— 

13613 

Abbcy-leix, 


f. 

Brigidine, . 

44 

13937 

Stradbally, , 


f. 

Presentation, 

7 





Total, 

33 

934 

Mullingar, 


f. 

Presentation, 

- 

8682 

Moate, 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

- 

14603 

Rochford Bridge, 


f. 

do.. 

35 

13417 

St. Mary’s, . 


f. 

Sacred Heart, 

41 

14491 

Kilbeggau, . 


f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

5 





Total; 


No. of 

p npll» on 
Rolls on 
last das ot 


last day c 
Eesulti 
Y«ar. 


2,035 


Attautuxc 


231 

13-] 

128 


392 

192 

l&l 


1^68 


278 

122 

1M 


5.04 

415 

874 

681 

226 

133 

249 

196 

261 

ISO 


1,996 


1,517 


213 

419 

173 


1,426 


189 

87 

123 

2S1 

169 

135 


415 

279 

2P7 

160 

150 

91 

315 

191 

245 

164 

1,423 

885 
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(a.)— Two Hundred and Seventy-three Convent National Schools paid 
by Capitation — continued. 


Pbovisce and 
Counts. 

| 

A 

Roll 

No. 

LEINSTER-con. 



Co. Wexford, . 

49 

967 


- 

10622 

ii 

— 

14644 

ii 

- 

14755 

i* 

50 

969 

it 

- 

3534 

ii • 


3324 



6058 


_ 

0221 


- 

11361 


- 

11986 


- 

12966 


12 


Co, Wick low, . 

40 

7180 

ii 

- 

10162 

n 

- 

10410 

i> * 

- 

13932 

ii 

44 

14653 


5 


CONNAUGHT. 

— 


Co. Galway, . 

32 

12234 


_ 

12250 

m 

34 

1013 


- 

4515 


- 

12243 

>! 

- 

13190 

»1 

- 

13439 


34a 

1218 i 


- 

13365 

11 • 

35 

6632 

11 • 

- 

6839 

11 • 

- 

14159 

11 • 

42 

11787 


- 

13208 


14 


Co. Leitrim, . 

28 

13770 

u . 

31 

2821 

ii • 

_ 

12940 


- 

13614 


4 


C:>. Mayo, 

20 

14176 

M 

- 

14345 

,, . 

21 

7713 

»i 


13302 

„ . 

26 

12255 

„ 

- 

13517 


_ 

14410 


32 

12289 

,, 

- 

13502 


9 


Printed image 


School. 

Religions Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
Tupiti on 
Bolli on 
Jut day of 
liesufta 
Year. 

Average 

Dally 

Attendance 

New Ross (1), 

f. 

Carmelite, . 


425 

280 

llamsgTauire, 

f. 

St. Louis, . 


78 


St. Joseph’s, . . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


S30 

214 

Bally-back, 

f. 

St. Louis, . 


92 


Wexford, 

f. 

Presentation, 


699 


Newtownbarry, 

f. 

Faithful Companions, 


133 

93 

Gorey, 

f. 

Loretto, 


233 


Presentation Convent, 





Enniscortby, 

f. 

Presentation, 


472 

266 

Templeshannon, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


359 

204 

Faythe, 

f. 



425 

333 

Snrainerhill, . 

f- 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


155 

103 

Wexford (2), 

f. 

do., . 


4G5 

337 



Total, . 


3,866 

2,578 

Bray (-2), . 

f. 

Loretto, 


364 

211 

St. Michael's, 

f. 

Sisters of .Mercy, . 


121 

74 

Wicklow, 

f. 

Dominican, 


311 

214 

Arklow, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

. 

396 

270 

Baltinglass, . 

f. 

Presentation, . 

. 

230 

162 



Total, . 


1,362 

931 

Tuara, . 

f. 

Presentation, 


276 

173 

Do. (2), . . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


402 

228 

Rauoon, 

f. 

Presentation, 


415 

295 

Newtownsmith, . 

f. 

Sisters of Merer, . 


5C9 

390 

Carna, 

f. 

do., 


66 

33 

Clifden, . , 

f. 

do., 


194 

126 

Oughterard, . 

f. 

do.. 


293 

200 

Clarenbridge, 

f. 

Sisters of Charity,. 


134 


Orauiuore, . 

f. 

Presentation, 


136 

HO 

St. Vincent’s, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


363 

291 

Ballinaaloe, 

f. 

do., 


434 

OtJ7 

St. Joseph’s, . 

f. 

do., 


204 

144 

Kin vara. 

f. 

do., 


163 

107 

Gort, . , 

f. 

do., 


327 

230 



Total, . 


4,001 

2,674 

Moliill, , 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


203 

158 

Ballinamore, . 

i. 

do., 


103 

62 

Car.-on-ShannoD, . 

f. 

Marist, 


250 

197 

Ballinamore, . . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


61 

43 



Total, . 


617 

460 

St. John’s (Fox ford), 

f. 

Sisters of Chari tv, 


97 

G7 

Do., 

3. 

do.. 


112 

85 

Swineford, . 

i. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


269 

164 

St. Fras. Xavier's, . 

t. 

Sisters of Chanty, 


244 

166 

St. Patrick’s, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


534 

359 

St. Joseph’s, . , 

f. 

do., 


170 

120 

St. Angela’s, 

f. 

do., 


426 

269 

Mt. St. Michael’s, 

f. 

do., 


403 

235 

Ballinrobe, . . 

f. 

do., 


350 

224 



Total, . 


2,605 

1,689 
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(a .) — Two Hundbed and Seventy-three Convent National Schools p 

by Capitation — continued. A,1) 


Province and 
Countv. 

5 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupil* on 
f’olti on 
last day or 
r.MuIta Year. 

a3f 

Attnwauce, 

CONNAUGHT- 

eon. 

Co. Roscommon, 

22 

27 

35 

10520 

6.008 

7238 

10088 

13198 

7722 

12754 

Abbeytown, , , f. 

Strokestown, , f. 

Roscommon, . . f. 

Abbey cartron, . f. 

St. Anne's, . . f. 

St. Peter’s, . . f. 

St. Joseph's, Summerhill, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

do., . . . 

do., . 

do., 

do., , 

do., , . 

do., 

SOI 

240 

486 

204 

375 

400 

115 

188 

106 

374 

141 

2<tl 

282 

77 


7 




Total, . 

2,121 

1,53^ 

Co. Sligo, 
»« 

12 

21 

13240 

14346 

1445G 

11887 

St. Patrick's, 
Do., 

St. Vincent’s, 
Banada, . 

. f. 

. m.i. 

; t 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
do., 

Ursuline, 

Sisters of Charity, 

614 

235 

J44 

115 

445 

m 

105 


4 




Total, . 

1,108 

a7 


Summary or Convent Schools paid by Capitation. 


No. of 
Schools. 

County. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
last day 
of Results 
Year. 

ATongo 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Couuty. 

6 

Antrim, 

1,759 

1,1(10 

3 

Longford, . 

6 

Armagh, 

1,800 

1,276 

6 

Louth, 

4 

Cavan, 

727 

482 

5 

Meath, 

5 

Donegal, 

763 

496 

7 

Queen’s, . 

4 

Down, 

1,080 

747 

5 

Westmeath, 

_ 

Fermanagh, 

_ 

_ 

12 

Wexford, . 

7 

Londonderry, 

1,CG1 

1,187 

5 

Wicklow, . 

— 

Monaghan, . 

_ 

_ 



4 

Tyrone, 

1,330 

930 

99 

Total for Leinster, 

36 

Total for Ulster, 

9,120 

6,307 

14 

Galway, . ... 







6 

Clare, 

1,930 

1,232 

9 

Mayo, 

32 

Cork, 

13,716 

9,362 

7 

Roscommon, 

8 

Kerry, 

2,593 

1,912 

4 

Sligo, . 

19 

Limerick, . 

6,250 

4,392 



20 

Tipperary, . 

5,821 

4,084 

38 

Total for Connaught. . 

15 

Waterford, . 

4,245 

3,034 










100 

Total for Munster, 

34,561 

24,016 

100 

„ Munster, 







4 

Carlow, 

1,405 

959 

38 

Connaught, . 

29 

Dublin, 

16,119 

10,446 



9 

Kildare, 

2,394 

1,540 

273 

Gross Total of Convent 

8 

Kilkenny, . 

2,297 

1,641 


Capitation Cases, . 

7 

King s, 

2,035 

1,868 




No. of 
Pupil* on 
Rolls on 
last day 
of Results 
Year. 

Awnge 

Daily 

AttM.il- 

ance. 

846 

2,204 

1,996 

1,517 

1,422 

3,866 

1,362 

504 
1,635 
1,426 
] 050 
885 
2,578 
931 

37,463 

24,903 

4,001 

2,674 

617 

460 

2,605 

1,089 

2.121 

1.5J9 

1,100 

791 

10,452 

7,143 

9,150 

8,307 

34,561 

24.016 

37,463 

24,963 

10,452 

7,143 

91,506 

62,429 
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lb.)—' Twenty-two Convent National Schools paid bt Classification. 


pnoriNCB Asn 
County. 

jj 

a 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls cn 
lust day of 
Results Year 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 

ULSTER. 








Cj. Armagh, . 

11 

12441 

P or tad own, 

r. 

Presentation, 

211 

135 

n 

18 

11752 

Middletown (2), 

f. 

St. Louis, . 

160 

102 


2 




Total, . . 

371 

237 

Co. Donegal, . 

5 

14581 

Bundoran, 

. f. 

St. Louis, . . , 

134 

83 


1 




Total, 

134 

33 

Co. Fermanagh, 

13 

13401 

Enniskillen, . 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

267 

176 


3 




Total, 

267 

170 

Co. Monaghan, 

18 

359 

Monaghan, . 

. f. 

St. Louis, . 

299 

223 

» 

24 

13899 

Carrickmacross, 

. f. 

do.. 

246 

191 


2 




Total, 

545 

414 

MUNSTER. 








Co. Cohk, 

58 

13762 

Castletown , 

f. 

Sisters of Merer, . 

182 

140 

« 

60 

13910 

Crosshaven, . 

f. 

Presentation, 

242 

181 


2 




Total, , . 

424 

321 

Co. Kerht, 

54 

538 

Dingle, . 

f. 

Presentation, . 

484 

340 


- 

545 

Tralee, . 

. f. 

do., 

648 

454 


55 

13742 

Rathraore, 

. f. 

do.. 

252 

180 


57 

13051 

Killarnev, 

. f. 

do. , . 

359 

266 


_ 

13301 

Do. (2), 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

414 

280 


_ 

13542 

Caberciveen, „ 

. f. 

Presentation, 

351) 

240 


58 

8320 

Kenmare, 

. f. 

Poor Clares, 

361 

258 


7 




Total, . 

2,868 

2,018 

Co. Waterford, 

48 

1289 

Tallow, 

. f. 

Carmelite, . 

158 

111 


49 

1)461 

Dunearvan, . 

. f. 

Sisters of Merer, 

184 

150 

» 

- 

13473 

Do., 

i i. 

do., . . 

198 

152 


3 




Total, . 

540 

413 

LEINSTER. 








Co. Kildare, . 

41 

11336 

Rathangau, ■ 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

205 

151 


1 




Total. . 

205 

151 
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Appendix . (&.) — Twenty-two Content National Schools paid by 

section u, Classification — continued. 

D. 


Convent 

Schools. 


F non NCR and 
County. 

•J 

a 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

RollgiouB Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls sn 
last day cf 
Results Year. 

Atrih 

Hath 

•lUer.duct 

LEINSTER— 

continued. 








Co. Longford, . 

28 

8546 

Newtown forbes. 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

106 

63 


1 




Total, . 

10G 

63 

CONNAUGHT. 
Co. Mayo, 

20 

5215 

12961 

Ballina, . , 

Bo., . . 

f. 

i. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

do., , , . ! 

210 

201 

151 

135 


2 




Total, , 

419 

285 

Total'of Convent "I 
Classification > 
Schools. J 

22 




Gross Total of Convent 
Classification Cases, . 

5,079 

w 


I 


Monastery ( c .) — Tehee Monastery National Schools paid by Capitation. 

Schools ' 


Province and 
County. 


Roll 

No. 

School. 


Religious Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
PupilB on 
Rolls on 
lost day of 
Results Year. 

ATeiags 

Daily 

Attenduee. 


5 







MUNSTER. 








Co. Core, 

60 

5669 

Gt. George Vstreet, 

m. 

Presentation, 

446 

251 

n 

- 

599y 

Douglas-street, . 

m. 

Do., 

811 

491 


o 




Total, , 

1,287 

743 

Co. Kerry, 

54 

3 655 

Milltows, « . 

m. 

Presentation, 

138 

S5 


1 




Total, . 

138 

95 

Total of Monas- 
tery Capita- V 
tion Schools. J 

3 




Gross Total of 
Monastery Capita- 
tion Cases, . 

1,425 

8cS 
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{!.) — Thikti’-S'IXK Monastery National Schools paid by Classieication. 


Province and 
County. 

•jouyna 

Roll 

School, 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Ro!l9on 
last day of 
Results Year 

Areraga 

Dally 

Attendance 

ULSTER. 








Co. Armagh, . 

16 

7181 

Crossmore Ready, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 




1 




Schools, , , , 

132 

107 


— 




Total, • 

132 

107 

Co. Donegal, . 

1 

14628 

Letterkenny, . 

m. 

Presentation, , 

156 

107 


1 




Total, . 

156 

107 

Co. Down, 

17 

9428 

Jobn-stroet, , 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, , . 

100 

68 


1 




Total, . 

100 

68 

MUNSTER. 








Cork, 

48 

! 337 

St. Joseph’s, Cove f 1) 

m. 

Presentation, 

268 

209 

» 


1502 

Do. (■->), . 

m. 

do.. 

230 

156 

, 

56 

12519 

Alallow, 

ni. 

Patrician, . 

395 

255 

„ 

59 

14784 

St. Patrick’s (Dunman* 

Brothers of the Christian 






way). 

m. 

Schools, . 

202 

124 

„ . 

60 

12473 

Greenmount, 

in. 

Presentation,- 

331 

247 

” 

“ 

14403 

St. John’s, Kinsale, 

ID. 

do., . , 

281 

224 


6 




Total, . 

1,707 

1,215 

Co. Kerry, 

57 

1793 

Killamey, 

in. 

Presentation, . 

249 

185 


1 




Total, . 

249 

185 

Co. Lisierick, . 

46 

6543 

Hospital, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . . , 

183 

143 


i 




Total, . 

183 

143 

Co. Tipperary, 

53 

13014 

Fethard, . 

m. 

Patrician, . 

174 

115 


1 




Total, . 

174 

115 

Co. Waterford, 

49 

135G6 

St. Stephen’s, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . 

513 

340 

» 


15022 

De La Salle, 

m. 

do., . 

77 

58 


o 




Total, . 

590 

398 

LEINSTER, 








Co. Carlow, . 

44 

681 

Tallow, 

m. 

Patrician, . 

149 

104 


47 

13105 

St. Bridget’s, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . 

181 

128 


o 




Total, . 

330 

232 

Co. Kildare, . 

44 

1-2747 

Kildare, 

in. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . 

143 

96 


1 




Total, . 

143 

96 

(’a Kilkenny, . 

47 

13265 

St. Patrick's, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . . 

161 

J 18 


1 




Total, . 

161 

118 
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Appendix . 

Section IT. 
D. 

Monastery 

Schools. 


Printed image d 
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( it .) — Thirty-nine Monastery National Schools paid by 
Classification — continued. 


Phovinck and 
County. 

'5 

.9 

a 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

Religions Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupil, on 
Holla on 
It*: day or 
Result! Year 

. taJT 

Attes4ii a 

LEINSTER— 







~ ~ 

King’s Co., 

36 

12370 

St. Brendan’s, 

m. 

Presentation, 

344 



41 

6585 

Clara, . . . 

m. 

Franciscan, 

283 

181 


2 




Total, . 

62? 

417 

Co. Louth, 

25 

2094 

Ardee, 

n>. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . 

229 

145 


1 




Total, . 

229 

~~uT 

Queen’s Co., . 

41 

918 

Castletown, . 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . 

61 


■i 

- 

7636 

Coote-street, . , 

m. 

Patrician, . , . 

159 

124 


— 





— 







Total, . 

220 

163 

Co. Westmeath, 

35 

12904 

St. Mary’s, . 

m. 

Marist, 

180 

151 

i* 

" 

13756 

Do., . prep 

ID. 

do., , 

118 

82 


2 




Total, . 

298 

233 

CONNAUGHT. 








Co. Galway, . 

27 

12423 

Kilkerrin, 

m. 

Franciscan, 

120 



32 

12528 

Curry, 

m. 

do., 

121 

72 


34 

1016 

Galway, 

m. 

Patrician, . 

314 

243 


- 

12672 

Nun’s Island, 

m. 

do., 

127 

109 


34a 

12765 

Cambeg, 

m. 

Franciscan, 

159 

82 


5 




Total, . 

841 

573 

Co. Leitrim, . 

SI 

14494 

St Mary’s (Carrick-on- 







Shannon), . , 

m. 

Presentation, . . 

132 

9? 






Total, . 

132 

97 

Co. Mato, 

21 

13709 

St. John’s (Ballaghade- 

Brothers of the Christian 






reen), 

m. 

Schools, , 

169 

120 

„ 

26 

12621 

Treenlaur, . 

in. 

Franciscan, . 

106 

51 

„ 

- 

12727- 

Errew, 

m. 

do., 

82 

41 

» 

- 

13130 

Bunnacurry, 

m. 

do.. 

56 

23 

„ 

- 

13347 

St. Patrick’s, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . 

236 

158 


5 




Total, . 

649 

402 

Co. Roscommon, 

22 

15086 

St. Joseph’s (Boyle), 

m. 

Presentation, 

83 

45 

•> • 

27 

12594 

Highlake, . 

in. 

Franciscan, . 

149 

71 


32 

12357 

Granlahan, . 

m. 

do., 

169 

94 


3 




Total, . 

401 

210 

Total of Monas- "I 





Gross Total of Monas- 



tery Classifica- V 
tion Schools. J 

39 




tery Classification Cases, 

7,322 

5,027 
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[..(—Summary according to Religious Orders— Convent National Schools. 


Religious Order. 

Capitation 

Schools. 

Classifica- 
tion Schools 

Total. 

Sisters of Mercy, ...... 

148 

9 

157 

Presentation, ...... 

54 

7 

61 

Sisters of Cnarity, ..... 

22 


oo 

Loretto, . ...... 

9 

_ 

9 

Sacred Heart, ... ... 

8 

_ 

8 

St. Louis, . ..... 

2 

4 

6 

Poor Clares, ...... 

4 

1 


Brigidine, ...... 

5 


5 

Dominican, ...... 

4 

— 


Immaculate Conception, ..... 

4 


4 

Ursuline, ... ... 

3 


3 

St. John of God, ...... 

3 


3 

C»rmelite. ...... 

1 

1 

o 

Faithful Companions of Jesus, .... 

1 


1 

St. Joseph, ...... 

1 

_ 

1 

Marist, ....... 

1 

_ 

1 

Poor Servants of the Mother of God and the Poor, 

1 


1 

Sisters of Nazareth, ..... 

1 


1 

Faithful Companions, ..... 

1 


1 

Total Convent National Schools, . 

273 

22 

295 


Appendix. 

Section IL, 
D. 


Summary 
of Convent 
and 

Monastery 

Schools. 


Monastery National Schools. 


Brothers of the Christian Schools, 


13 

13 

Presentation, ...... 

3 

9 

12 

Franciscan, ...... 

- 

9 

9 

Patrician, ... ... 

- 

6 

6 

Marist, ....... 

“ 

2 


Total Monastery National Schools, 

3 

39 

42 

GROS5 Total— C onvent and Monaster,- 




National Schools, 

•276 

Gl 

337 


(/) —General Summary — Schools and Attendance. 



Paid by Capitation. 

Paid uy Classification. 

Total. 


No. of 
Schools. 

1 

xo. or 
Pu pill on 
Rolls on 
ln»t dny or 
Results Y*ar. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Xa. of 
Pupils an 
R<4U on 
lint d.iy Of 
Result. Y,ar. 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

N<>. of 
Schools. 

Pup.ll OO 
Run.cn 
1ms day of 
Results Year., 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

i invents, . , 

273 

91,596 

62,429 

•>2 

5,879 

4,167 

295 

97,475 

66,596 

Monasteries, . 

3 

1,425 

838 

39 

7,322 

5,027 

42 

8,747 

5,865 

Total, 

*276 

93,021 

63.267 

61 

13,201 

9,194 

337 

106,222 

72,461 


•The numbers of these Schools receiving the higher merit grant on 30th September, 1898, were 209 
Convent and 2 Monastery Schools. 
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v 


•s 


pssJ 


Jppaiill.v. 

Section II., 
D. 

Workhouse 

Schools. 


IT. (a.)— L ist of One Hundred and Fifty-three Workhouse Schools in err. 
iicxiori on 30tli September, 1898, with the Number of Pupils on Polls „ n ' 
day of Results year of each School, and the Average Bailv Attendance ”rl 
Pupils for the Results periods ending within the Twelve Months to S(jt 
September, 189S. 


Dis- 

trict- 

Roll 

No. 

County and 
School. 

Jfo.of Tupin 
an Rolls on 
Inst day of 
Results year. 

Average 

Attendance 



Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

County and 
School. 

No. of Pjpiiij 
»n Rolls or. • Avrr... 
»«uiu}^.j AUr aiMei 



Antrim. 





Londonderry. 



3 

4 

R 

8a 

3680 

3652 
3843 
8781 

3653 
6314 

Rally money, 
Ballyeastle, 
Ballymena, 
Lisburn, . 
Larne, 
Antrim, . 

21 

12 

42 

22 

Ig 

23 

12 

32 

1C 

17 

2 

2a 

3 

7 

3881 
9587 
338 J 
10525 

Londonderry, 
Limavady, 
Coleraine, . 
Magheralelt, 

23 

8 

13 

2H 

15 

11 

S 

21 

37G 

21 

239 


4 

Total, . 

72 

a 








- 


7 

Total, . 

510 

3GU 



Monaghan. 












11 

16 

iy 

11300 

10412 

10280 

Armagh. 

Lurgan, . 
Armagh, . 
Newry, 

24 

21 

11 

16 

15 

10 

18 

24 

3388 

7812 

7884 

3668 

MonagbaD, 

Clones, 

CastlcMayney, . 
Carr idem across, 

10 

14 

18 

2o 

c 

n 

ir 

]; 


3 

Total, . 

56 

41 


4 

Total, . 

67 

57 

23 

24 

31 

3420 

3447 

3G44 

G910 

Cavan. 

Cavan. 

BailieLorough, . 
Ocotehill, . 
Bavnboy, . 

33 

21 

4 

12 

28 

22 

~4 

9 

G 

14 

15 

3039 
<331 5 
11354 
5074 

Tyrone. 
Cnstlederg, 
Stnibane, . 
Cl ocher, . 
Cookstuwn, 

8 

33 

9 

i 

*5 


4 

Total, . 

70 

C3 





4 

Total, . 

61 

... 








* 



Donegal. 








1 

5 

G 

4932 

4975 

7714 

3863 

4313 

4339 

13754 

Milford, . 
Lctterkenuy, 
Glcntics, . 
Inuishowen, 
Donegal, . 

Bally s-lannon, . 
Stranorlar, 

12 

6 

12 

15 

12 

12 

13 

9 

6 

G 

il 

6 

11 

14 

42 

3408 

3534 

6130 

G359 

G595 

3288 

3489 

G224 

Clare. 

Scariff, 

Ennistymon, 

Tulla, 

Ballyvaughan, . 
Corotin, . 
Enuis, 

Kilrush, . 
Killadysert, 

12 

38 

21 

23 

18 

136 

j 

•21 

17 


7 

Total, . 

82 

63 

45 

10u 

44 

2D 



Down. 

Newtownards, . 



- 

20 

10 

3350 

31 

28 


8 

Total, . 

317 

257 

11 

17 

iy 

3068 
1 (>870 
11820 

Banbriilge, 
Downpatrick, 
Kilkeel, . 

17 

8 

7 

13 

9 

8 







4 

Total, . 

63 

58 


3167 

6121 

3923 

4896 

6012 

3242 

3651 

C216 

Cork. 

47 

20 

57 

29 

28 

14 

9 


13 

14 

10795 

11366 

11404 

Fermanagh. 

Enniskillen, 

Lisnaskca, 

Jrvinestown, 

31 

23 

16 

25 

12 

12 

48 

55 

5G 

Midleton, . 
Youghal, . 
Kanturk, . . 

Mac room, . 
Millstreet, 
Fcrmoy, . 
Mallow, . 
Mitchelstovvn, . 

24 

43 

•20 

23 

14 

10 


3 

Total, . 

70 

49 

- 

29 

24 
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Woskhouse Schools- continued . 


Eb- 

Roll 

County and 


No. of Pupil* 

Average 

t&it 

No. 

School. 


list Cay of 
Uciulta year. 

Alton dance 



Cork — continued. 



S3 

4411 

Bantry, . 


27 

20 

- 

5993 

Castletown, 


7 

8 

- 

b'14U 

Schull, 


6 

6 

Jit 

3117 

Skibbereen, 


49 

45 

- 

3565 

D unman way, 


12 

9 

- 

6949 

Clouakilty, 


36 

32 

6'J 

3545 

Cork, 


269 

183 

- 

4U±5 

Kinsale, . 


14 

13 

■ 

6123 

Bandon, , 


31 

2*2 


17 

Total, . 


634 

543 



Kerry. 




39 

4314 

Listowel, . 


28 

26 

34 

3360 

Tralee, 


66 

45 

- 

5324 

Diugle, 


33 

25 

37 

4340 

KilJarney, 


52 

48 

- 

4996 

Caherciveen, 


3 

4 

38 

4670 

Kenmnre, . 


22 

16 


6 

Total, . 


*204 

165 



Limerick. 




45 

3066 

Kilmallock, 


56 

46 

51 

5058 

Limerick, . 


125 

105 

52 

3040 

Newcastle, 


16 

14 

- 

3415 

Rathkeale, 


37 

19 

- 

6013 

Croom, , 


23 

20 


5 

Total, 

. 

257 

204 



TIPPERARY. 




35 

3414 

Roscrea, . 


32 

33 

- 

3519 

Neuagh, . 


27 

17 

- 

9031 

Borrisokane, 


4 

5 

43 

3647 

T hurles, . 


41 

35 

45 

53 

3142 

3363 

SScr*: 


92 

42 

73 

49 

- 

8445 

Clozheen, . 


37 

33 

- 

3546 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

41 

39 

- 

12363 

Clonmel, . 

* 

53 

30 


9 

Total, . 


369 

314 



Waterford. 




48 

3418 



21 

20 

49 

12220 

Dungarvan, 


44 

35 

- 

3826 

Waterford, 


118 

H3 

~ 

6745 

Ivilmactliomns, 


31 

25 


4 

Total, 


214 

163 


Dis- 

trict, 

Roll 

Nu. 

County and 
School. 

No.nl Pupil* 
..n Bullion 
Init tlay cf 
Rciultiyear. 

Average 

Attendance 

44 

11154 

Carlow. 

Carlow, 

36 

40 


1 

Total, . 

36 

40 

39 

3144 

Dublin. 

Balrothery, 

29 

12 

_ 

7187 

Dublin, if oi th, . 

353 

817 

40 

3265 

Rathdown, 

10b 

89 


3 

Total, . 

490 

416 

37 

3155 

Kildare. 
N aas, 

37 

29 


8534 

CclLridge, 

9 

12 

44 

3862 

Athy, 


24 


3 

Total, . 

68 

65 

43 

6625 

Kilkenny. 

Urlingfoid, 

23 

17 

47 

6947 

Castlecomer, 

21 

20 


3378 

Callan. 

31 

32 

_ 

350 1 

Kilkenny. 

63 

51 

- 

6*278 

Tliomistuwu, 

40 

35 


5 

Total, . 

183 

155 

36 

7989 

King's. 

Parsonstown, 

33 

32 

41 

8364 

Edeuderrr, 

17 

14 


8446 

Tullamore, 

53 

40 


3 

Total, . , 

103 

86 

28 

3369 

Longford. 

Longford, 

22 

27 


3566 

Gr&nard, . 

18 

18 

33 

6811 

Ballymahon, 

26 

27 


3 

Total.. 

66 

72 

25 

3377 

Louth. 
Dundalk, . 

39 

23 

- 

3382 

Ardee, 

43 

33 


o 

Total, . 

82 

56 


Section II., 
D. 
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Workhouse Schools — continued . 


jt-ppmdix. 

Section IL 
D. 

Workhouse 

Schools. 


Dis- 

Boll 

County and 

No.ofPuplli 
on Rolls on 

Arcrafio 

Dis- 

Roll 

County and 

No of Pupil* 


triot. 

No. 

School. 

lout day of 
Results \'ear. 

Attendance 

triot 


School. 

last day ol 
Results Ye: r. 

AltcnduM 



Meath. 





Galway— con. 



29 

3410 

Kells, 

5 

4 

35 

3366 

Louglirea, 

30 

15 

_ 

3544 

Oldcastle, . 

14 

7 

- 

6568 

JWountbellew, . 

16 

12 

_ 

14036 

Trim District, m. 

83 

79 

- 

6734 

Portumna, 

14 

14 

- 

14106 

Do., f. 

74 

72 

42 

7019 

3379 

Ballinasloc, 

Gort, 

48 

18 

42 

15 








Total, . 

176 

162 






* 


10 

Total, . 

249 

216 











Queen’s. 








41 

4315 

MountmelUck, . 

27 

23 



Leitrim. 



- 

lotno 

Abbeyleix, 

28 

24 

12 

28 

3669 

3419 

18 

28 


Mauorhamiltou, . 
Mobill, ■. 


2 

Total, . 

55 

47 

25 

33 

31 

3533 

Car.-on-Shanuon, 

31 












3 

Total, . 

77 

76 



Westmeath. 








33 

3650 

Mullingar. 

37 

28 






— 

G3G6 

Delviu, . 

23 

22 






33 

3274 

Atbloue, . 

41 

27 



Mato. 

40 

10 

33 

10 


3 

Total, . 

101 

77 

20 

3859 

8474 

Baltina, . 
Bfilmullet, . 






_ 

9221 

Killala, 

11 







21 

4895 

Swioeford, 

24 







26 

4253 

Castlebar, . 

9 




Wexfomj. 



_ 

4727 

Westport, . 

18 

in 

29 

12 

49 

50 

3520 

3508 

New Ross, 
Wexford, . 

78 

33 

71 

36 

32 

5117 

6143 

Balliurobe, 

Claremoms, 

•28 

12 

- 

5674 

10954 

Euniscorthy, 

Ororey, 

55 

27 

47 

18 


8 

Total, . 

152 

131 











4 

Total, . 

193 

172 













ROSCOMStON. 





Wicklow. 



2? 

3289 

Boyle, 

33 

SC 

40 

3383 

Rathdrum, 

37 

31 

27 

3878 

Roscommon, 

23 


_ 

3879 

Shillelagh, 

13 

14 


4933 

Castlerea, . 

23 


44 

11180 

BallioglasB, 

10 

12 

- 

6122 

Strokestown, . 

21 



3 

Total, . 

60 

57 


4 

Total, . 

100 

95 



Galway. 





Sligo. 


28 

27 

6733 

Glen tun addy, 

15 

16 

12 

3339 

Sligo, 

36 

32 

5448 

Tuam, 

27 

26 

20 

6500 

Dromore West, . 


13 

34 

3365 

5323 

5992 

Galway, , 
Clifden. . 
Oughterard, 

56 

13 

12 

52 

12 

12 

*21 

8219 

Tobercuny, 

23 

* 


3 

Total, . • 

65 

48 


[SummAbt 
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Summary of Workhouse Sohools in Cohnexioh. 


fcf 

County. 

Number of 
Pupil* on 
Roll* on 
laat tiny o t 
Result* Year 

Avurage 

Attend- 

ance. 

“1 

s!| 

County, 

Number of 
rupliaon 
Roll* on 
bit dnp of 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

7 

Antrim, 


510 

360 

3 


103 

06 


Armagh, . 


56 

41 

3 

Longford, . 

66 

72 

4 

Cavan, 


70 

63 

2 


82 


7 

Donegal, . 


82 

63 

4 

Meath, 

176 

162 

4 

Down, 


63 

58 

2 


55 

47 

3 

Fermanagh, 


70 

49 

3 


101 

77 


Londonderry, . 


72 

60 

4 

Wexford, . 

193 

172 


Monaghan, 


67 

57 

3 

Wicklow, 

60 

57 

4 

Tyrone, . 


61 

52 









36 

Total for Leinster, . 

1,613 

1,407 

•JO 



1,051 

803 









10 

Galway, . 

249 

216 


Clare, 


317 

257 

3 

Leitrim, . 

77 

76 

17j 

Cork, 


684 

513 

8 

Mayo, 

152 

131 

6 

Kerry, 


204 

165 

4 

Roscommon, 

100 

95 

5 

Limerick, . 


257 

204 

3 

Sligo, . , 

65 

48 

9 









4 

Waterford, 


214 

163 

28 

Total for Connaught, 

643 

566 

49 

Total for Monster, 


2,045 

1,646 

40 

Schools in Ulster, 

1,051 

803 







49 

„ in Munster, . 

2,045 

1.646 


Carlow, 


36 

40 

36 

„ in Leinster, . 

1,613 

1,407 

3 

Dublin, . , 


490 

418 

28 

,, in Connaught, 

643 

566 

5 

Kilkenny, . 


183 

155 

153 

Gross Total,. 

5,352 

4,422 


II. (5.) — The number of Teachers employed in Workhouse Schools 
examined for periods ended within the Twelve Months to 30th 
September. 1898, according to the Returns received from the 
Inspectors, is set forth in the following Table; — 


Class. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Total. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unclasaed, 

, 

11 

I 

3 

2 

14 

16 

3 2 , . 

5 

9 

2 

1 

7 

10 

17 

3‘, . 

40 

72 

3 

8 

43 

80 

123 

2*. . 

6 

6 

1 


7 

6 

13 

2', . . . 

17 

31 

1 

5 

18 

36 

54 

l\ . . . 

1 

, 



1 



i>, . . . 

1 

• 



1 



Total, 

71 

129 

8 

17 

79 

146 

225 


200* 

2 




, 

Gross Total, 

225 


* In addition to the above, ttvanty-five departments were conducted by nuns, viz., Youghal, 
Skibbereen, Kilmacthomas, Clonmel. Thurles, Celbridge, Cal lan, Granard, New Ross, Galway* 
Carrick-on-Snir, Thomastown, North Dublin, Ennifcortliy, Mohill, Trim, Tullamor®, Alinor- 
harnilton, Dundalk. Ardee. Ballymabon, Atby, Fermoy, Bantry, and Cork. 

D 2 
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Appmdix. II f. — List oi Ninett-nine Island Schools in connexion on 30tli September, 
Section n, 189S, with Pupils on Rolls on last day of Results Year, and average daily 
p - attendance. 


Inland 

Schools. 


County. 

Dist. 

Roll No. 

Name of Island School. 

Namo of Island on which 
situated. 

Number or 
Pupils 
ou Rolls on 

ol Results 
Year. 

Antrim, . 

4 

9372 

Rathlin, 


Rathlin, 

75 

Donegal, . 

1 

4739 

Gola, 


Gola, 

50 

Ditto, . 

- 

5164 

Tory, . 


Tory, 

78 

Ditto, . 

- 

5273 

Owev, 


Owey, 

33 

Ditto, . 

- 

5466 

Rutland, 


Rutland, 

30 

Ditto, . 

- 

5899 

Inishfree, . 


Inishfree, 

39 

Ditto, . 

- 

6571 

Arranmore (1), 


Arran, 

123 

Ditto, . 


9794 

Innishkeeragh, . 


Innishkeeragh, 

23 ' 

Ditto, . 

- 

10371 

Cruit, 


Cruit, 

49 

Ditto, . 


11342 

Arranmore (2), . 


Arran, , 

89 

Ditto, . 

- 

1336*2 

Innismean, , 


innismean, 

21 

Ditto, . 

- 

145-22 

Inuisbotio, 


Icnisbofin, 

29 

Ditto, . 

I 

15210 

Carrickfin* 


Carrickfin, . 



Ditto, . 

o 

9990 

Inch, 


Inch, 

62 

Ditto, . 

- 

14248 

Inishtrahull, 


Inishtrahul, . 

21 

Dowd, • . 

10 

14539 

Copeland, . 

• 

Copeland, . 

17 

Fermanagh, 

6 

8002 

Druinnaghmlian, . 


Boa, Lough Erne, 

28 

Ditto, , 

13 

7832 

Gubb, 


Gubb „ 

40 

Ditto, . « 

— 

11*25? 

Innisrooske, 


Innisrooske ,, 

25 

Clare, 

45 

6649 

Coney, 


Coney, 

29 

Ditto, . 

* 

12018 

Low, 


Low, 

23 

Ditto, . 

' 

14213 

S cattery, 


Scattery, 

31 

Cork, . 

48 

3195 

Hanlbowline, . 


Haulbowline, 

85 

Ditto, . 

- 

8918 

Spike, 


Spiko, 

14 

Ditto, . 

58 

5863 

Long, 


Long, 

41 

Ditto, . 

- 

7335 

Hare, 



63 

Ditto, . 

- 

7452 

Laurence Cove, 



70 

Ditto, . 

- 

7453 

Do. 

1. 

Do. ... 

67 

Ditto, . 

- 

7454 

BaUinakilla, 


Do. ... 

135 

Ditto, . 

- 

13138 

Dursey, 


Dursey, 

61 

Ditto, . 

- 

13082 

W biddy, 


Wliiddy, . 

72 

Ditto, . 

— 

15081 

Horse, 



18 

Ditto, . 

59 

14303 

Cape Clear, 


Clear, 

86 

Ditto, . 

•• 

2281 

Iteengarogue, 


Reengnrogue, 

61 

Ditto, . 

- 

24311 

Cape Clear, 

f. 

Clear, 

73 

Ditto. . 

- 

4839 

Sherkin, 

f. 


40 

Ditto, , 

* 

14065 

Do. 

m. 

Do. 

40 

Kerry, . 

54 

9337 

Dla3ket, 



34 

Ditto, . 

57 

7887 

Knight st own, 

m. 

Valencia, 

66 

Ditto, . 

- 

7808 

Do. 

f. 


63 

Ditto, , 

- 

10721 

Corobeg, 

m 

Do. 

59 

Ditto, . 

- 

1072-2 

Do. 

f. 


55 

Ditto. . 

- 

10819 

Bailyhearney, 

m. 

Du. 

93 

Ditto, . 


10820 

Do. . . 

f. 

Do. 

90 


Ajtnta 
D lily 
Attend- 
ance. 


47 


39 

42 

23 

20 

22 

73 

19 

28 

55 

14 

23 

42 

16 


16 

29 

19 


1G 

16 

21 


70 

13 

25 

41 

56 
51 
118 
53 

42 
18 
69 
37 

57 
20 
32 


28 

51 

47 

36 

35 

63 

56 


* New School— no return yet received. 
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III. — List of Ninety-nine Island Schools in connexion on 30th September, Appendix. 
1898, with Pupils on Rolls on last day of Results Year, and average daily Section n n 
attendance — continued. D - 


County- 

Diat 

Roll No 

Name of lilind School. 

| 

! Name of Island on which 
situated. 

Numtii r of 
Puf.ilB 
on Rolls i-n 

of Result* 
Year. 

Schoc 

A ronga 
Daily 
A (tend- 
ance. 

Galway, 

20 

13927 

luniskoliu, . 

m. 

Innisbofin, . 


62 

39 

Ditto, . 

_ 

13928 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 


74 

52 

Ditto, . 

_ 

14445 

Inniahark, . 


Irmigbark, . 


4l 

30 

Ditto, . 

34 

6813 

Ktlconayne, . 

m. 

Ananmore, 


63 

47 

Ditto, , 

_ 

10252 

Oatquarter, 


Do. 


153 

103 

Ditto, . 

_ 

11444 

Kilronayne, 

f. 

Do. 


75 

53 

Ditto, . 

- 

11885 

Islandeadv, 


Islandeady, 


12 

12 

Ditto, . 

_ 

11938 

Iuishnee, 


Inishnee, 


54 

33 

Ditto, . 

_ 

12338 

Inislmiaine, 

ra. 

Iniahniaine, 


58 

46 

Ditto, . 

_ 

12339 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 


47 

36 

Ditto, . 

_ 

12340 

Killeany, 


Arranraore, 


101 

68 

Ditto, . 

_ 

12342 

Onaght, 


Do. 


196 

72 

Ditto,.. 

_ 

12367 

Omev, 


Oraey, 


23 

14 

Ditto, . 

_ 

12641 

Annaghvane, 


Annaghvane, 


41 

29 

Ditto, . 


12642 

Iuuisturk, , . 


lunisturk, . 


25 

17 

Ditto, . 


12826 

Iunishbarra, 


Iunishbarra, 


26 

16 

Ditto, . 


12854 

Inmshmaeatreer, 


Innishmacatreer, 


26 

17 






C'orrib. 




Ditto, . 


12901 

Knock, 


Gornnnia, . 


53 

30 

Ditto, . 

_ 

13030 

Illaneeragh, 


Illaneeragh, 


26 

17 

Ditto, . 


13043 

Innishtrawar, 


Innishtraviu, 


21 

17 

Ditto, . 


13146 

Mynish, 


Mynish, 


75 

42 

Ditto, . 


13322 

lnnishear, . 

ra. 

Inuiahear, . 


82 

55 



13323 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 


58 

39 



13416 

Letternnillen, 


Letterniullen, 


163 

85 


_ 

13526 

Tiernee, 

m. 

Gorunma, . 


59 

38 



13527 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 


51 

39 



13528 

Drim, 


Do. 


112 

69 



13699 

Lettermore, 


Lettemiore, 


94 

45 

Ditto, . 


14103 

Iuishturlot, 


Turbot, 


40 

20 



13952 

Lettercallow, 


Lettemiore, 


50 

38 

Ditto, . 


14128 

Inishlacken, 


Inishlackcu, 


61 

40 

Ditto, . 


14493 

Dynish, 


Dynish, 


33 

22 

Ditto, . 

_ 

14724 

Trabane, 


Gorumna, . 


62 


Ditto, ■ 


14746 

Mason, . 


Mason, 


25 

22 



14747 

Feenish, 


Feenish, . 


34 

17 

Ditto, . 

34a 

11788 

Taw in, 


Tawiu, . 


29 

19 


20 

13384 

Inniskea, South, . 


Inuiskea, South, . 


38 

31 

Ditto, . 



Do. North, 


Do. North, . 


56 

39 


26 

2307 

Slievemore, 


Achill* . 






2308 

Dereens, 


Do. 


147 


Ditto, . 


2309 

Dooega, 


I)o. 


118 


Ditto, . 


8309 

B uncranny, . 

f. 

Do. 


35 


Ditto, . 


8547 

Valley, 


Do. 




Ditto, . 



Bullsmouth, 


Do. 



30 

Ditto, . 


10935 

Saula, 


Do. 




Ditto, . 


13130 

Bunnacurry Monastery, 

Do. 






13174 

St. Columba’a, . 


Iniahturk, . 




Ditto, . 


13177 

St. Brigid’s, 


Clare, . > 




Ditto, . 


13311 

St. Patrick’s, 


Do. . 






13357 

Cnllenmoro, 


Cullenmore, 


41 


Ditto, . 

_ 

13409 

Dooagh, 

m. 

Achill,* . 


79 




13410 

Do. . . 

f. 

Do. 




Ditto, . 

- 

13761 

Achilleheg, . 


Achilleheg, . 




Sligo, . 

12 

9016 

Coney, 


Conay, 


29 

24 

Ditto, . 


9847 

Inniamiirray, 


Inuisraurray, 


12 







Total, . 


5,691 

3,788 


* Now connected with mainland by a bridge. 
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Appendix. 

Section il, IV. — List of Thikty-fouk £T atioual Schools attended by Children of 
JL Industrial Schools, certified under the Act. 


Industrial 


Deport- 
ments 
(under the 
Act). Roll 

No. 

Dis- 

trict 

County. 

School. 

Religious Ordor of 
Conductors. 

Number ot 
Industrial 
Pupils 
on Roll on 
last day 
of Results 
Year. 

Aten gt 
bmilr 
Attend- 
ance of 
Industrial 
Pupils. 

11752 

18 

Armagh, 

Middletown, 

Sisters of Sfc. Louis, . 

41 

36 

359 

- 

Monaghan, 

St. Martha's, Monaghan, 

Do., 

27 

32 

10110 

6 

Tyrone, . 

St. Catherine’s, Strabane, . 

Sisters of Mercy, 

53 

52 

7315 

45 

Clare, . 

Ennis, 

Do., 

60 

50 

6376 

4630 

7651 

15059 

4572 

8414 

48 

56 

59 

GO 

G0a 

Cork, 

St. Coleman's, Queenstown, 
Mallow, 

Clocakilty (St. Aloysius), . 
Baltimore Fishery, . 

Kin sale, 

Passage West, Cork, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Lay Teachers, . 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Do., 

36 

42 

119 

138 

116 

5! 

33 

42 

111 

118 

113 

53 

13615 

13381 

54 

57 

Kerry, . 

Pembroke Alms, Tralee, 

St. Joseph's Home, Killamey 

Do., 

Do., 

66 

80 

65 

75 

10684 

51 

Limerick, 

St. Vincent's, Limerick, 

Do., 

86 

102 

9407 

4068 

9432 

581 

43 

46 

53 

Tipperary, 

St. Augustine’s, Templemore, 
Sfc. Louis, Thurles, . 
Tipperary, . 

St. Francis, Cashel, 

Do., 

Presentation Sisters, . 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Presentation Sisters,. 

60 

45 

56 

66 

59 

45 

56 

77 

14627 

48 

Waterford, 

Cappoquin, . . 

Sisters of Mercy, 

51 

51 

8546 

28 

Longford, 

Our Lady of Succour, Now- 
townforbes. 

Do., 

96 

92 

5387 

10475 

25 

Louth, , 

Dundalk, . , 

House of Charity, Drogheda, 

Do., 

French Sist.of Charity, 

67 

92 

60 

89 

8682 

33 

Westmeath, . 

Mount Carmel, Moate, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

43 

31 

11986 

50 

Wexford, . 

Sfc. Michael’s, Wexford, 

Do., 

75 

69 

13439 

4515 

13190 

6632 

6839 

34 

35 

Galway, , 

Oughterard, . . 

Sfc. Anne’s, Galway, 

Clifden, 

St. Bridget’s, Loughrea, 
Ballinasloe, . 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

34 

67 

63 

83 

45 

39 

62 

64 

84 

42 

13302 

12256 

21 

26 

Mayo, . 

Sfc. Francis Xavier’s, 

Sfc. Columba’s, Westport, . 

Sisters of Charity, . 
Sisters of Mercy, 

52 

79 

48 

81 

7238 

12754 

27 

35 

Roscommon, . 

St. Monica's, Roscommon, . 
Sfc. Joseph’s, Athlone, 

Do., 

Do., 

44 

133 

42 

120 

13240 

11887 

2l 

Sligo, . 
u * 

St, Laurence’s, Sligo, . 
Bans da, . , 

Do., 

Sisters of Cbaritj, . 

112 

24 

103 

21 




• 

Total . • 

2,307 

2^218 
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V. — List of Names of Sixty-four* Schools in- which .Special Grants of 
Salary in aid of Industrial Instruction were, available, under Rule 155, 
for Year ended 30th September, 1898. 


Cuuoty. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll No. 

Sahool. 

County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll No. 

School. 

Antrim, 

8 

7059 

Crumlm-road. Convt. 

Tipperary, 


55 

581 

Cashel, Convent. 

Armagh, 

25 

4415 

Crossmaglea, f. 


_ 

8903 

11872 

Fethord, ,, 

Carrick-on Suir, ., 

Donegal, 

5 

7593 

Ballyshunnon, Convt 

.> 


~ 

13107 

St. Joseph’s, „ 

Down, . 

19 

9725 

7500 

Rostrevor „ 

Canal-street, „ 

Waterfonl, 


49 

11461 

13020 

Dungarvan Con. (1) 
Straubally, „ 

Monaghan, 

18 

359 

Monaghan. „ 

Carriekm across Indl. 






24 

5617 

Carlow, . 


44 

656 

Carlow, „ 


_ 

13899 

Do. Convent. 






Clara, . 

45 

7315 

Ennis, Convent. 
Kilrusb, „ 

Kllkee, „ 

Dublin, . 


30 

1149 

King’s Inns-street, 

” i 1 

- 

13374 

11800 

” ■ 


30a 

37 

2018 

7546 

Bapoot st., Convent. 
Golden- bridge, „ 

Cork, . . 

48 

3828 

Yougbal, „ 



40 

14586 

Blackroek, „ 

, 

_ 

6376 

Queenstown.,, 



40a 

753 

Central Model. 


55 

10232 

Kanturk, „ 







_• 

10047 

Macroom, „ 

Kildare, 


44 

13373 

St. Michael’s, Con- 


58 

4268 

Doneniile, „ 





vent. 

u * 

58 

59 

13762 

8430 

7651 

Castletownbere, Con. 
Skibbereen, Convent 
Clonakilty, „ (*2). 

Kilkenny, 


47 

13885 

10478 

Kilkenny Convent. 
St Patrick's, „ 



148J3 

13661 

Rosscarbery, „ 
St. Mary's, „ 

Longford, 


23 

12942 

St. J oseph's, „ 

» • 

GO 

4572 

5257 

Kin sale, ,, 

Bandon, „ 

Louth, . 


25 

8145 

Ardee „ (2) 


54 

545 

Tralee, Convent (1). 

Meath, . 


29 

7472 

Navan, „ (2). 


_ 

14952 

Castleisland „ 

„ 


- 

12489 

Oldcustle, Fein. 



13530 

Moyderwell „ 
Killarney (Mercy), 







57 

13381 

Queen’s, 


44 

13937 

Stradbally, Convent 




Convent. 








13051 

Killarney (Pres.). 

Wexford, 


49 

967 

New Ross, „ (1). 
Si. Mary’s, George's- 




Convent. 

» 


30 

12966 

V • 

58 

8320 

Kenxaarcs Convent. 




8221 

street, Convent. 
Templeihannon „ 

limerick, 

39 

7439 

Abbeyfeale Convent, 





N.T. Smitli, Convent 


46 

14625 

Doon, „ 

Galway, 


34 

4515 


51 

9296 

Adare, „ 



- 

13439 

Ougbterard, ,, 

St. Vincent’s, „ 



10684 

Alt. St. Yiucent’3, 



35 

6632 



Co u vent. 



42 

13208 

Gorfc, n 


62 

6032 

St Catherine's, Con- 




14176 

St. John's, „ 



vent. 

Mayo, . 


20 

n • • 

“ 

6569 

St. Anne's, Convent 


21 

13302 

St Francis Xavier,,, 


• Sixty of these aro Convent Schools. 


YI. — Half-time Pupils attending National Schools. 

(Extract from Append ix to Commissioners’ R ulea. Edition 1 890. ) 

The Commissioners having had under consideration the case of factory children 
who attend National Schools for half time, have decided that the following 
attendances qualify such pupils for presentation for fees to the teachers at the 
*wiual results examinations, viz. : — 

200 days of 2 hours a day, 

1 35 days of 3 hours a day, 

100 day 8 of 4 hours each day, . * 

80 days of 5 hours eacli day, . 

G6 days of 6 hours each day, . 

The teachers shall adopt such a system of marking half-time pupils who attend for 
more than four houis, as will afford a means of check on the accuracy of the records. 
* The lime fixsd must be two or more complete hours. Fractions of ar hour cannot he included. 
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Appendix . List of One Hundred and Fifty-nine National Schools attended by 
Section il, Half-time pupils in Schools examined for the results periods ended 
_5l_ within the Twelve Months to 30th September, 1898 — the number 

SchooU of such Half-time pupils on the Rolls on last day of Results 

time H Year and the average daily attendance of Half-time pupils, 

pupils. 


County. 

Dtst. 

Roll 

Number. 

School. 


Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils on 
Rolls on 
last day 
of Results 
Year. 

Arenge 
daily at- 
tendance 
of 

Half-time 

pupils. 

Antrim, 

3 

963+ 

Balnamore, . 


23 

12 

„ 


11137 

Liscolman, , 


5 

3 

,, 

4 

3592 

Guy’s, 

m. 

48 

20 

„ 


7757 

Do. 

f. 

50 

24 

„ 

,, 

7966 

Harryville (2), 

m. 

6 

3 

ii 


7967 

Do. (1), 

f. 

15 

9 


„ 

12565 

Ballymoney-street, 

f. 

13 

8 

, , 

u 

12599 

Do. 

m. 

11 

3 

ii 

8 

1224 

Edenderry, 

f. 

104 

39 

,, , 


J 979 

Crumlin, 


2 

1 

„ 


4223 

Lisburn, 

tn. 

26 

13 


„ 

4224 

Do. 

f. 

19 

8 


,, 

5794 

Seaman’s Friend Society, 


85 

31 

ti 


7319 

WolfhiU, 


65 

3(1 


u 

7553 

Ekenhead, 


12 

8 


„ 

8066 

Springfield, . 


17 

7 


„ 

8516 

Ligoniel Village, 


19 

9 

ii * 


0584 

1 

<o 

i 

-3 

o 

m. 

7 


» 


8585 

Do. 

f. 

10 

6 

ii 

i> 

8804 

WolfhiU Mill, 


29 

14 

u 

9950 

Convray-atreet, 

m. 

8 

6 


u 

9951 

Do. 

f. 

43 

20 



1007*2 

Crum 1 in-road, 


135 

46 



10336 

Do. 

f. 

193 

87 

ii • 

r . 

10338 

Holy cross, 


50 

19 


„ 

10339 

Do. 

f. 

6*2 

26 


u 

10435 

Jennymount, . 


190 

65 



10566 



40 

13 

ii 


11305 

Hilden, 


187 

83 

n 

.. 

11449 

St. Mark’s, . 


63 

60 



11482 

Greencostle, , 


13 

7 



11483 

Do. 

f. 

14 

11 

ii 


1*2838 

Edenderry, . 

tn. 

136 

60 

» • 


13616 

Star of the Sea, 


53 

26 

ii 


13745 

Craig-street, . 


84 

39 


u 

13931 

St. Paul’s (2), 

m. 

90 

44 

n 

„ 

14138 

St. J oseph’s Convent, 


145 

61 

a 

„ 

14691 

Ballysillan, . 


11 

5 

ii ■ 

„ 

15061 

Mayo-street, . 


37 

4 

>i • 

8* 

27 

Whitehouse (1), 


45 

21 



2649 

White Abbey, 

m. 

28 

12 



2650 

Do. 

f. 

24 




4564 

Monkstown, . 


1 

2 

»? 


5430 

Cogry Mills, . 


37 

17 

ii • 


7837 


f. 

11 

4 

ii 

, T 

7836 

Do. 

m. 

9 

4 

ii • 

„ 

9063 

Mossley, 


59 

27 

n . 

„ 

11426 

Whiteabbey (2), 


35 

12 

i> • 

„ 

11712 

Ballyclare, 

m. 

9 


*> 

M 

11713 

Do. 

f. 

11 


ii 

u 

4671 



12 

4 

n 

u 

2764 

Antrim, 

m. 

2 

1 

n 

„ 

12221 

Parkgate, 


13 

7 

1 


” 

12376 

MiUbrook, 
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List of One Hundred and Fifty-nine National Schools attended by Appendix. 

Half time pupils, <fcc. — continued. Section n., 


COUMTV. 

Dist. 

Roll 

Nnmbor. 

School. 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils on 
Rolls on 
last day 
of Results 
Year. 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
of 

Half time 
pupils. 

Antrim, 

8a 

13317 

Tymoge, 



8 

3 

„ 


13986 

Church-stTeet, 



o 

1 



14157 

Whitewell, 



5 

4 


'if 

4714 

Pummirrav, . , 



8 

4 

„ 

u 

6905 

St. Mary’s, 


m. 

24 

12 


,, 

6996 

Do. 


f. 

57 

32 


„ 

8612 

Campbell’s-row, 



356 

143 

»i * 

u 

9024 

Hutchinson-street (1), 



6 

3 



11160 

Linfield Mill, 



187 

78 


„ 

13336 

Workman Memorial, . 



68 

21 


„ 

1431)2 

Lambeg Village, 



12 

7 

„ 


1*2082 

St. Peter’s, . 


m. 

57 

25 

M 


7310 

Do. 


f. 

179 

92 

M 


13883 

Derriaghy, 



11 

6 

„ 

»i 

14983 

Dunmarray (2), 



15 

7 


,, 

150*24 

Trinity, 



8 

6 


9a 

14737 

St. Joseph’s (York -road), 


m. 

20 

8 


H 

726*2 

M ilford-street, 


f. 

22 

14 


„ 

14738 

St. Joseph’s (York -road), 


f. 

39 

20 


,, 

9718 

Milford-street, 


m. 

40 

22 

” 

»i 

1-2047 

York-road, . 



115 

57 

Armagh, 

11 

13490 

Edenderry, . 



5 

2 

„ 

u 

5356 

Portadown (1), 


m. 

9 

7 



J 3-497 

Edgarstawn (J), 



20 

7 



8935 

Thomas St., . 



2 

3 

» 


12590 

Ed gars town, . 



35 

15 

ii 


136*29 

Corcrain, 


f. 


2 


„ 

12441 

Portadown Convent, . 



7 

3 



14374 

Water-street, 



6 

8 


16 

3174 

Markethill, . 


f. 

5 

3 

ii 

M 

7647 

Darklev, 


m. 

10 

5 



9640 

Do. 


f. 

13 

4 

. 


8166 

Mulkvilly (1), 



15 

7 



8*220 

Monnt St Catherine’s Convent, 


9 

9 


„ 

8403 

Tandragee, 


m. 

11 

6 



3404 

Do. 


f. 

7 

4 



8702 

Milford, 



5 

3 



117*20 

Tamnamore, . 



17 

7 



12365 

St. Patrick’s, . 


m. 

16 

7 


u 

1*2663 

Mulkvilly, 


m. 

4 

3 



13312 



m. 

7 




13113 

Do. 


f. 

19 

10 



10490 

St. Patrick’s, . 


f. 

10 

6 



14606 

Grove, 



3 

2 



14756 

Cabra, 



C 

4 



1*2664 

Mulkvilly, . 


f. 

5 

3 


19 

6236 

Besshrook, . 


m. 

25 

13 



6237 

D.r 


f. 

40 

14 



7508 

Canal-street Convent, 



52 

29 



11329 

Ballybot, 



7 

6 



13868 

Magnernahely Convent, 



46 

19 

ii • 

» 

13922 

Do. 


in. 

49 


Down, 

9 

10346 

Largymcre, . 



91 

33 



11120 

Ballylesson, . 



l 

1 



11436 

Ravamette, . 



7 

4 



13462 

Blaris, 



5 

3 


1U 

3874 

Mill-street, 



3 

2 



4657 

Newtownards (2), 



3 

2 



65*23 

St. Mathew’s, 


f. 

2 

3 

■■ 


6641 

Newtownards (1), 



4 

2 


Schools 
with Half- 
time 
pupils. 
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Appendix. 

Section IX, 
D. 

Schools 

With 

Half-time 

pnpils. 

List of One Hundred and Fifty-nine National Schools attended by 
Half-time pupils, &c. — continued. 

County. 


Dlat. 

Roll 

Number. 

School. 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils on 
Rolls on 
lust day 
of Results 
year. 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
of 

Half-time 

pupils. 


Down, 


10 

8576 

Beerabridge, . 



183 

72 





11080 

Anne-street, . 


m. 

- 

1 





!0.94 

Do. 


f. 

S 

2 





11542 

Green well - stree t. 



13 

7 





11598 

Comber Spinning Mill, 



24 

13 





1*219 L 

Castlegardens, 



66 

31 




„ 

12580 

Londonderry, 


m. 

14 

7 


„ 



1*2581 

Do. 


f. 

18 

8 




11 

200 

Dromore(l), 


m. 

2 

o 





201 

Do. (lj, 


f. 

2 

2 





11188 

Church- street, 



1 

1 





10295 

Dromore (4), 



5 

3 





C594 

Fortescue, 



3 





, 

4811 

Gilford Mill, . 


m. 

55 

26 





4812 

Do. 


1. 

48 

20 


»> 


T . 

8590 

Tonaghmore, 



1 

1 


„ 



11430 

Seapatrick, 



70 

30 




17 

1246 

Annsboro 1 


m. 

17 

7 





1486 

Do. 


f. 

16 

8 





3745 

Shrigley. 



37 

17 




.. 

4648 

Iri ali-street (Killyleagh), 



21 

11 


„ 



6024 

K illyleagh. 



12 

5 


■ 


»» 

10793 

Drumaness Mills, . 



39 

21 


Tyrone, 


6 

11586 

Sion Mills. 


TO. 

•19 

18 


lf 



11587 

Do. 


f. 

45 

1C 


„ 


15 

407 

Gortalowry, . 



7 

4 





2*254 

Brackaville, . . 


m. 

16 

8 





2255 

Do. 


f. 

8 

4 





5184 

Loy Old, 



3 

3 


„ 



9681 

Loy, 


rn. 

9 

4 





10179 

Benburb, 


f. 

3 

2 





1117L 

Anaghmore, . 



- 

1 


» 



11936 

Derryloran, . 


no. 

19 

7 


„ 



11937 

Do. 


f. 

4 






11968 

John- street, . 


f. 

1 

I 


,, 



1*2440 

Lower Market, 



4 

3 


„ 



13*23*2 

Anne-street, . 


m. 

6 

3 


„ 


„ 

13*256 

Gortgonis, 



7 

3 


„ 



13814 

Cookstown Convent, . 



4 

3 


* 



14458 

Dungannon Convent, , 



10 

6 


Cork, 


56 

15010 

Blarney (Jolthurst. . 


m. 

1 

1 


» 


60 

14105 

Clarence-street Convent, 



12 

5 


Waterford. 


49 

7225 

Mayfield, . . 


m. 

4 

3 


Louth, 


25 

851 

Drogheda Convent, . 

- 


- 

8 


Meath, 


■■ 

845 

St. Mary’s, . . 


m. 

25 

JO 






Total — 159 Schools, 

• 

5,130 

2,316 
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VTI — List of Twenty-seven Evening Schools in operation in 1898. 


Jpperdix. 


County. 

District 

Roll No. 

Name of Evening School. 

Number of 
Pupils on 
Rollon last 
day of 
Results V ear 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 

Antrim, , , 

9 

6963 

Belfast U odel, . 

m. 

181 

80 

Armagh, 

11 

9719 

Edward-street Convent, 


160 

65 

ii 

15 

9837 

Maghery, 


GO 

29 

„ 

16 

9325 

Tullymore, 


47 

29 

„ 

- 

12663 

MullaviUy, 

(2) 

29 

23 


" 

13112 

St. James', , 

m. 

63 

47 

Cavan, 

23 

8089 

Belturbet, 

m. 

47 

82 


“ 

13259 

St. Joseph’s, 

m. 

69 

42 

Donegal, 

2 

14739 

Malinhead, 


07 

47 

Fermanagh, , , 

13 

12044 

Maguiresbridge, , 


34 

26 

London deny, , 

7 

9609 

Keenaught, 


52 

80 

ji , ' , 

— 

9728 

Rosegarland, 


33 

25 

" 

- 

9434 

Drumard, 


43 

31 

Tyrone, 

14 

5680 

Koscavey, 


47 

31 

„ 

15 

4151 

Mullinahoe, 


32 

31 

» 

- 

13487 

Loy Convent,* . . 


102 

88 

Cork, 

60 

11998 

SS. Peter and Paul’s, 

f. 

42 

26 


- 

13696 

St. Vincent's Convent, . 


65 

23 

Dublin, 

30 

3007 

St. Michan’s, 

m. 

53 

27 


_ 

5640 

West Dublin Model, . 

m. 

38 

27 


_ 

14665 

St. Joseph’s, . m. 

senior, 

158 

67 

... 

37 

14182 

St. Kevin’s,* 


96 

65 

. 

40 

6978 

Inckicore Model, 

m. 

86 

48 


4 Da 

752 

Central Model, . 

m. 

96 

42 

„ 

40 

15068 

St. Andrew’s,* . 


159 

61 

Longford, 

28 

10022 

Drumlish • • 


46 

36 

Mayo, 

21 

13302 

St Francis Xavier’s, 


14 

24 




Total, . 


1,919 

1,105 


Section IL 
D. 


Evening 


* This Evening School has a separata Boll Number. 
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Appendix. 

Section II., 

£ 

condition APPENDIX E.— Condition of School Premises, &c. 

of School 

premises, ^ B£|E jsj’o. 1. — Classification of 8,545 National Schools in regard to 
cleanliness of School-rooms and Children, also Out-Offices. 




A. 



B. 



C. 





Dnfc-Offlees. 


School-rooms. 

Children. 
















fcb 




ei 



£ 


|1 


i 

g 

■d 

d 

P) 

o 

•d 

•a 


•d 

ij 

•d 

a 

n 

Tce 


8 

0 

3 

o 

55 

o 

0 

S 

5 

8 

O 

§ 

s° 

1. Letterkenny, 

102 

25 

- 

41 

135 

27 

0 

137 

29 

2 

163 

2 . Londonderry, . 

115 

34 

10 

1 

103 

48 

9 

103 

47 

10 

160 

2A. „ 

82 

3 

- 

1 

32 

4 

- 

34 

2 

- 

36 

3. Coleraine, . 

112 

32 

7 

7 

150 

6 

2 

130 

25 

3 

158 

4. Ballymena, . 

57 

58 

11 

23 

76 

58 

15 

48 

85 

16 

149 

6. Donegal, 

66 

39 

9 

80 

114 

30 

G 

95 

65 

- 

150 

6. Strabane, . 

67 

CO 

12 

14 

99 

4G 

8 

72 

74 

7 

153 

- ( Magherofelt, 
'• 1 Castledawson 

j 120 

25 

7 

6 

122 

30 

6 

126 

32 

- 

158 

( pro ten u) 











140 

8. Belfast, North, . 

120 

20 

- 

" 

130 

10 

- 

115 

25 

- 

8a. Carrickfergns, . 

128 

13 

4 

8 

135 

18 

- 

133 

20 

- 

153 

9. Belfast, South, . 

120 

8 

- 

- 

109 

19 

- 

121 

7 

- 

128 

9A. „ . . 

30 

13 

- 

_ 

26 

14 

3 

30 

9 

4 

43 

in f Newtownords, 
1U ' ( Belmont, Belfast 

j 143 

10 

6 

- 

154 

4 

1 

155 

4 

- 

159 

(pro ten i.) 











133 

11. Lurgan, 

96 

34 

- 

3 

121 

12 

- 

118 

17 

- 

12. Sligo, . . . 

82 

29 

- 

35 

103 

42 

1 

109 

34 

3 

146 

13. Enniskillen, 

99 

32 

6 

12 

98 

44 

7 

98 

50 

1 

149 

14. Omagh, 

120 

26 

2 

2 

100 

40 

10 

113 

29 

3 

150 

15. Dungannon, 

97 

24 

26 

5 

95 

54 

3 

103 

47 

2 

152 

16. Armagh, 

45 

94 

11 

4 

66 

81 

7 

78 

72 

1 

154 

17. Downpatrick, . 

120 

12 

3 

8 

127 

16 

- 

140 

3 


143 

18. Monaghan, 

79 

54 

8 

10 

74 

70 

7 

77 

70 

4 

151 

19. Newry, 

100 

33 

1 

7 

76 

65 

- 

77 

84 

- 

141 

23. Ballina, 

93 

10 

5 

27 

93 

40 

G 

100 

37 

7 

144 

21. Ballaghadereen, . 

103 

26 

- 

11 

98 

42 

- 

102 

38 

- 

140 

22. Boyle, . . 

90 

6 

- 

32 

100 

27 

- 

120 

7 

- 

127 

23. Cavan, 

80 

48 

3 

20 

114 

37 

- 

103 

48 

- 

151 

24. Bailieborongh, . 

51 

43 

28 

30 

95 

42 

15 

1U 

33 

5 

152 

25. Dundalk, 

97 

26 

3 

7 

111 

20 

2 

118 

14 

1 

133 

26. Westport, . 

133 

10 

- 

17 

122 

38 

- 

149 

11 

- 

160 

27. Roscommon, 

96 

15 

G 

28 

107 

38 

- 

100 

45 

- 

145 

28. Longford, . 

91 

34 

8 

13 

112 

34 

- 

118 

28 

- 

146 

29. Trim, . 

133 

1 


4 

125 

13 

" 

124 

14 

“ 

138 
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Table No. 1. — Classification of 8,545 National Schools in regard to A i wndix. 
cleanliness of School -rooms and Children, also Out-Offices — continued. Section n. 


District and Centre. 

A. 

Out-Ofllce3. 

B. 

School-rooms. 

O. 

Children. 

Condition 
§ of School 
j si premises. 

d 

s 

a 

to 

n 

3 

1 

i 

« 

o 

n 

c 

5- 

Good. 

ti 

□ 

3 

-a 

§ 

3 

3 

Good. 

si 

□ 

1 

Bad. 

§1 &c - 
25 u 

~z’Ji 

jo 

30. Dublin, North, . 

109 

34 

- 

1 

127 

17 

- 

130 

u 

_ 

144 

30A. „ . . 

S3 

11 

- 

- 

42 

2 

- 

34 

10 

- 

44 

31. Ballinnmore, 

80 

31 

- 

29 

100 

37 

3 

74 

G3 

3 

140 

32. Tua.ni, . 

63 

35 

27 

13 

83 

35 

25 

90 

53 

- 

143 

33. Mullingar, . 

Eo 

34 

12 

18 

111 

15 

20 

104 

25 

20 

149 

34. Gal-way, 

103 

10 

7 

13 

110 

13 

15 

123 

12 

3 

138 

34a. „ . . 

41 

4 


1 

45 

1 

- 

44 

2 

- 

46 

35. Ballinasloe, 

117 

4 

13 

11 

107 

22 

10 

144 


1 

145 

36. Parsonstown, 

90 

22 

12 

21 

90 

10 

15 

90 

50 

5 

145 

37. Dublin, No. 3, . 

95 

23 

4 

2 

114 

10 

- 

113 

9 

2 

124 

39. Listowel, 

73 

26 

15 

10 

53 

50 

21 

44 

GO 

» 

124 

40. Dublin, South, . 

100 

38 

8 

7 

120 

33 

- 

115 

33 

5 

153 

40a. „ . . 

23 

U 

- 


33 

4 

- 

35 

4 

- 

42 

41. Port Arlington, . 

107 

19 

2 

13 

115 

26 

- 

122 

18 

1 

141 

42. Gort, . 

87 

25 

14 

9 

102 

30 

3 

122 

13 

- 

135 

43. Tempi am ore, 

45 

22 

10 

51 

57 

56 

15 

93 

28 

2 

128 

44. Atliy,* . 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45. Ennis, . 

93 

18 

10 

11 

91 

31 

10 

124 

6 

2 

132 

46. Tipperary, . 

55 

37 

3 

27 

70 

34 

IS 

79 

36 

7 

122 

47. Kilkenny, . 

114 

27 

1 

11 

132 

19 

2 

136 

17 

- 

153 

48. Youghal, 

65 

60 

3 

2 

78 

40 

12 

96 

34 

- 

130 

49. Waterford, 

90 

35 

10 

6 

100 

35 

6 

120 

18 

3 

14 1 

50. Enniscorthy, 

92 

40 

4 

13 

71 

70 

8 

80 

63 

6 

149 

51. Limerick, . 

73 

19 

16 

13 

8G 

28 

7 

90 

31 

- 

121 

52. Rathkeale, . 

73 

37 

6 

3 

75 

40 

4 

92 

22 

5 

119 

53. Clonmel, 

83 

7 

2 

17 

102 

15 

2 

109 

10 


119 

54 Tralee, . 

79 

1G 

6 

12 

95 

16 

2 

101 

12 

- 

113 

55. Mill street, . 

99 

13 

- 

4 

90 

25 

1 

82 

34 


116 

66. Mallow, . . 

05 

28 

17 

3 

63 

40 

10 

86 

27 


113 

57. Killarney, . 

no 

14 

3 

1 

70 

51 

4 

72 

46 

10 

128 

58. Bantry, 

77 

20 

8 

29 

92 

30 

12 

98 

20 

- 

134 

59. D unmanway, 

98 

15 

1 

5 

101 

15 

3 

Hi 

5 

- 

119 

6). Cork, . 

114 

ct 

12 

4 

131 

19 

4 

132 

18 

4 

154 

60A. „ . . . 

20 

3 

2 

6 

20 

10 

1 

17 

14 


31 

Total, . . 

5,633 

1,670 

404 

778 

6,211 

1,981 

353 

6,470 

1,8.8 


8,545 


• Inspector too recently in charge to furnish details. 
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Appendices to Sixty-fifth Report of Commissioners [1898. 


Appendix. 

Section II. 
F. 


Results 
Esami na- 
tions. 

Ordinary 

Schools. 


APPENDIX F. — RESULTS EXAMINATIONS. 

Tabulations of Proficiency at Results Examinations : — 
(a.) Of Pupils of First and Higher Classes at : — 

(1.) Ordinary Schools. 


The total number of Ordinary Schools examined fur results for the 
period ended within the twelve months to 30th September, 1898, was 
8,0-15. 

Number of pupils on school rolls (including infants) on last day of 
month preceding inspection ; — 

Boys, 354,459 ; Girls, 319,170 ; Total, 673,629. 


The average daily attendance (including infants) for twelve months 
ending last day of month immediately preceding the Results Examina- 
tion in the respective schools was : — 

Boys, 229,009 ; Girls, 205,8.52; Total, 431,870. 

Per- centago to number on Rolls on last day of month preceding inspection, 64 - 6. 

Number of pupils (including infants) qualified by attendance for 
presentation at Examinations for Results : — 

Boys, 261,063; Girls, 240,338 ; Total, 501,401. 

Number (including infants) who had made 100 attendances or over 
within the results year, and were present and examined on day of 
inspection for results fees : — 

Boys, 250,848 ; Girls, 227,490 ; Total, 478,338. 

Per-centage to number qualified, 9 j - 4. 


The following figures show the number of pupils examined in First 
and Higher Classes, and the number who passed in all the three sub- 
jects — Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic — at the annual examinations 
by the Inspectors : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Per-centage 

passed. 

Per-centage 
examined in 
eacli class to 
total number 
examined. 

First Class, .... 

67,587 

57,710 

88-4 

I8'l 

•Second Class, 

70,342 

54,299 

77*2 

18 9 

Third Class, .... 

67,274 

50.604 

75*2 

18-1 

Fourth Class, 

58,534 

39,870 

68*1 

15 7 

Fifth Class (First Stage), 

45,803 

31,123 

68-0 

12-3 

Fifth Class (Second Stage), , 

31,982 

21,230 

66 '4 

8-6 

Sixth Class,. 

30,780 

20,238 

65-8 

S3 

Total, .... 

372,302 

275,076 

73-9 

100*0 
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General Abstract of Answering. 


Tabulations of Proficiency at Results Examinations of Pupils of 
First and Higher Classes. 


Classes. 

a 
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c,as*5» 

2 
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8 
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='l u 
» J>.a 

•s 
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eco a 
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Classes. 

Reading. 


- a 


Grammar. 

Class I., . 

67,587 

64,029 

94 7 

Class III., . 

„ ii., . . 

70,312 

61,647 

87-G 

* IV., . 

„ m., . . 

67/274 

57,979 

86-2 

,t V*., 

„ IV., . 

58,534 

50,653 

86-5 

.. V=„ . 

„ V*.,. . 

45,803 

40,481 

88-4 

1 , vr., 

„ V>„ . . 

31,982 

28,966 

90-6 

Total, . 

„ VI., ■ • 

30,780 

26,975 

87-6 

Total, . 

372,302 

330JS0 

88 - H 






Geography. 

Writing. 




Class III., . . 

Class I., . 

67,587 

65,546 

97-0 

„ iv., . 

„ II., . 

70,342 

67,210 

95'5 

V 1 ., 

„ III., . 

67,274 

65,547 

97*4 

„ V 9 ., 

„ IV., . 

58,534 

56,610 

96-7 

.. VI., 

„ V 1 ., . 

45,803 

40,196 

87-8 

Total, . 

„ V 9 ., . 

31,982 

29,791 

93-1 


„ VI., . 

30,780 

28,549 

92-7 

Agriculture. 

Total, . 

372,302 

353,449 

949 

Class IV., . 





» VL, 

Arithmetic. 




„ V 9 ., 

Class I., . 

67,587 

60,502 

8.9-5 

„ VI., . 

„ n., . . 

70,342 

61,384 

87-3 

Total, . 

„ m., . . 

67,274 

57,422 

85-4 


„ IV., . . 

58,534 

44,976 

76-8 


„ V 9 ., . 

45,C03 

36,557 

79-8 

Book -keeping. 

„ V 9 .,. 

31,932 

23,3113 

.73-1 

Class V 1 ., 

„ VI., . 

30,780 

22,553 

73*3 

» V 9 ., 






Total, . 

372,302 

306,777 

82-4 

Total, . 

Spelling. 




Class I., . 

67,587 

63,134 

93-4 

Needlework. 

„ ii., . • 

70,342 

61,338 

87-2 

Class IL, . 


67,274 

51.421 

76-4 

„ III., 

„IV., . . 

58,534 

43.781 

74-H 

„ IV, 

„ V 1 ., . 

45,803 

37,593 

82-1 

„ V 1 ., 

„ V., . . 

31,982 

28,244 

88-3 

„ V’., . 

„ VI„ . . 

30,780 

26,787 

67-0 

» VL, . 

Total, . 

372,302 

312,301 

83-9 

Total, . 

to 

\tfiii mv.ii 
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137,1G‘.‘ 


127,334 


67,274 

53,034 

78-8 

58,534 

40,337 

G8-9 

45,803 

28/225 

61’6 

31,982 

21,510 

G7-3 

30,780 

21,759 

70-7 

234,373 

164,865 

70 -3 

67,274 

55,282 

82-2 

58,534 

45,700 

78-1 

45,803 

34,986 

7G-4 

31,982 

24,625 

770 

30,780 

22,427 

72*9 

234,373 

183,020 

78-1 

26,159 

16,004 

61-2 

21,825 

13,589 

63-7 

15,105 

11,483 

76-0 

16,079 

12,196 

75-9 

78,668 

53,272 

G7-7 

9,230 

6,451 

09-9 

6,398 

4,373 

C8-3 

5,451 

3^77 

65-6 

21,082 

14,401 

68-3 

31/230 

28,479 

91-2 

30,259 

23,398 

93-8 

26,653 

24,977 

93-7 

21,087 

19,119 

90-7 

14,875 

13,910 

93 5 

13,056 

12,451 

95-4 
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Appendices to Sixty-fifth Report of GommAasionera [1898, 


Tabulation of Proficiency at Results Examinations ■, 

(2.) Mobel Schools. 

Pupils of First and Higher Classes. 

The total number of Model Schools examined for results for the periods 
ended within the twelve months ended 30th September, 1898, was 76. 

Number of pupils on school rolls (including infants) on last day of 
month preceding inspection : — 

Boys, 5,297; Girls, 4,3H\; Total, B,615. 

The average daily attendance (including infants) for twelve months 
ending last day of month immediately preceding the Results Examina- 
tion in the respective schools was • 

Boys, 3,941 ; Girls, 3,105; Total, 7,040. 

Percentage to number on Rolls on last day of month preceding inspection, 73*3. 

Number of pupils (including infants) qualified by attendance for 
presentation at Examinations for Results : — 

Boys, 4,064; Girls, 3,342; Total, 7,406. 

Number (including infants) who had made 100 attendances or over 
within the results year, and were present and examined on day of 
inspection for results fees : — 

Boys, 3,910; Girls, 3,091; Total, 7,001. 

Percentage to number qualified, 94'6. 


Appendix, 

Section n„ 
F. 

Results 

Examina- 

tions. 

Model 


The folio-wing figures show the number of pupils examined in tho 
First and Higher Classes, and the number who passed in all the three 
subjects — Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic— at the annual examina- 
tions by the Inspectors : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

pnsaed. 

Per-centagC 

pawed. 

Per-centage 
examined 
in each claw 
to total 
number 
examined. 

First Class, . 

720 

04 6 

89-7 

11-9 

Second Class, 

820 

721 

67-9 

13-3 

Third Class, . 

901 

807 

89-6 

14-8 

Fourth Class, . 

937 

825 

S8-0 

15-4 

Fifth Class (First Stage), 

804 

774 

89-6 

14 2 

Fifth Class (Second Stage), . 

743 

646 

86-9 

12-2 

Sixth Class, . 

1,097 

944 

86-1 

18-0 

Total, . . 

6,032 

5,363 

88*2 

100-0 
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Appcosts . (3.) Convent and Monastery Schools. 

Srctitra 1L, T1]0 total nmn bev 0 f Convent and Monastery Schools examined for 

-TT results for the period ended within the twelve months to 30th Sep- 
Examina- temper, 1898, was 337. 

li0D8 - Number of pupils on school rolls (including infants) on last day 

Convent of mouth preceding inspection : — 
and 1 

JgXS£ ry Boys, 28,398; Girls, 77,824; Total, 106,222. 

The average daily attendance (including infants) for twelve months 
ending last day of month immediately preceding the Results Examina- 
tions in the respective schools was : — 

Boys, 18,693; Girls, 53,768 ; Total, 72,461. 

Percentage to number on Rolls on last day of month preceding inspection, 68-2. 

Number of pupils (including infants) qualified by attendance for 
presentation at Examinations for Results : — 

Boys, 19,039; Girls, 57,580; Total, 76,619. 

Number (including infants) who made 100 attendances or over within 
the results year and were present and examined on day of inspection 

Boys, 18,047 ; Girls, 53,814; Total, 71,361. 

Percentage to number qualified, 931. 


The following figures show the number of pupils examined in the 
First and Higher Classes* and the number who passed in all the three 
subjects — Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic — at the annual examina- 
tions by the Inspectors. 


G HADES. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

Percentage 
examined in 
each class 
to total 
number 
examined. 

First Class, .... 

9,935 

9,2-31 

929 

20-7 

Second Class, 

9,131 

7,942 

87-0 

19*1 

Third Class, . 

7,818 

6,789 

86-8 

16-3 

Fourth Class, . , 

6,427 

5,285 

82-2 

13-4 

Fifth Class (First Stage), 

5,386 

4,479 

83-2 

11-2 

Fifth Class (Second Stage), . 

4,092 

3,469 

84-8 

8*5 

Sixth Class, .... 

5,150 

4,400 

85-4 

103 

Total, .... 

47,939 

41,595 

86-8 

/ 

100-0 
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Appendix, 


Section II., 

P. 

Tabulation of Proficiency sit Results Examinations of Pupils of Res ^TT 


First and Higher Classes. 


Rf.adi.nG. 
Class I., 

„ II. 

„ III., 

„ IV., 

Vi., 
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Tntal, 
Whiting. 
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Arithmetic. 
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Spelling. 
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„ III., 

„ 1Y., 
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„ VI., 
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7,818 
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Grammar. 




0,689 

97-5 

Class HI.. . 

7,818 

6,597 

844 

8,508 

94-2 

„ IV., . 

6,427 

5.092 

79-2 

7,381 

94-4 

,. VI., . 

5,386 

3,868 

71-0 

6,093 

94-8 

„ V<„ . 

4,092 

3,052 

74-6 

5,098 

3,913 

94-7 

.. VI., . 

5,150 

4,177 

81-1 

95 '6 
961 

Total, 

28,873 

*22,786 

78-9 

4,947 





45,719 

95-4 

Geography. 






Class III., . 

7,818 

6,737 

06-2 

9,858 

99-2 

„ IV., . 

6,427 

5,321 

82-8 

8,928 

97-8 

„ Vi., . 

5,386 

4,384 

81-4 

7,743 

99 0 

„ v*., . 

4,1)02 

3,397 

83-0 

6,3 i 8 

98-3 

„ VI., . 

5,150 

4,277 

83-0 

5,094 

3,951 

4,985 

94-6 

966 

96-8 

Total, 

211,873 

24,116 

83*9 

Agriculture. 




46,877 

97-8 

Class IV., . 

446 

262 

58*7 



„ Vi., . 

404 

262 

64'8 



„ v*., . 

329 

252 

76-6 

9,431 

8,402 

7,127 

94-9 

92-0 

91-2 

VI., . 

360 

277 

76 9 

Total, . 

1,539 

1,053 

C8-4 

5,539 

86-2 





4,864 

90-3 

Boor-keeping. 




3,633 

88-8 

Class Vi., . 

1,942 

1,508 

77*7 

4,607 

89-5 

.. v». } . 

„ VI., . 

1,485 

1,040 

1,141 

817 

70*8 

78-5 

48,103 

91-0 

Total, 

4,467 

3,466 

77-6 



9,466 

95-3 

Needlework. 




7,969 

87-3 

Class II., 

7,033 

6,575 

93-4 

6,-05 

80-1 

hi., . 

6,753 

6,442 

95-4 

5,103 

79-5 

„ IV., . 

5,669 

5,447 

96-1 

4,517 

e;;-9 

V>„ . 

4,704 

4,452 

95-5 

3,(40 

89-0 

., Y-\, . 

3,58 i 

3,439 

95-9 

4,(86 

Si-0 

„ VI., . 

4,607 

4,511 

97-9 

41,651 

86-9 

Total, 

32,360 

30,906 

95-5 
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Appendix. 

section ii., (4.) Workhouse Schools. 

Hesnits The total number of Workhouse Schools examined for results for the 
Examine- p er i 0 j s ended within the twelve months to 30th September, 1898, was 
10 "— 153. 

Workhouse 

Rjbools. Number 0 f pupils on school rolls (including infants) on last day of 
Results year : — 

Boys, 3,045 ; Girls, 2,307 ; Total, 5,352. 


The average daily attendance (including infants) for 12 months 
ending last day of month immediately preceding the Results Examina- 
tions in the respective schools was ; — 

Bovs, 2,528; Girls, 1,894; Total, 4,422. 

Percentage to number on Rolls on last day of month preceding inspection, 82-6. 

Number of pupils (including infants) qualified by attendance for 
presentation at Examinations for Results : — 

Boys, 2,223; Girls, 1,639 ; Total, 3,862. 

Number (including infants) who made 100 attendances, or over, 
within the results year and were present and examined on day of 
inspection ; — 

Boys, 2,007; Girls, 1,463 ; Total, 3,470. 

Percentage to number qualified, 89’6. 


The following figures show the number of pupils examined in the 
First and Higher Classes, and the number who passed in all three 
subjects — Reading, WritiDg, and Arithmetic — at the annual examina- 
tions by the Inspectors : — 


Grades. 

1 

N uiubor 
examiuod. 

! 

Number 

passed. 

Per-centago 

passed. 

Por-ccntmo 
examined 
in each class 
to total number 
examined. 

First Class, 

564 

1 

477 

84-6 

236 

Second Class, . 

571 

479 

83-9 

23-9 

Third Class, 

451 

377 

83-6 

18-8 

Fourth Class, . 

390 

311 

79-7 : 

16-3 

Fifth Class (First Stage), 

246 

178 

72-4 

10-3 

Fifth Class (Second Stage), 

121 

93 

76-9 

5-1 

Sixth Class, 

49 

37 

75-5 

20 

Total, . . . 

2,392 

1,952. 

81 '6 

100*0 
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Workhouse Schools. 


Appendix 


General Abstract op Answering. 


Tabulation of Proficiency at Results Examinations of Pupils of 
First and Higher Classes. 



Section II_ 
F. 

Results 

Examina- 

tions. 

Workhouse 

Schools. 
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Section II. 
F. 

Result a 
Examina- 
tions. 

Evening 

Schools. 


(5.) Evening Schools. 

The total number of Evening Schools examined for results for the 
periods ended within the twelve months to 30th September, 1&9S 
was 27. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 1,536; Females, 333 ; Total, 1,919. 


The average daily attendance for twelve months ended last day of 
month immediately preceding the Liesults Examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 879 ; Females, 226 ; Total, 1,105, 

Percentage to number on Rolls on last day of month preceding inspection, 57 6. 

Number of pupils qualified by attendance for presentation at 
Examinations for Results : — 

MaleB, 754 ■, Females, 235 ; Total, 989. 


Number who had made 50 attendances, or over, within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
fees ; — 

Males, 6*23 ; Females, 199; Total, 822. 

Percentage to number qualified, 83*1. 


The following figures show the number of pupils examined in tho 
First and Higher Classes, and the number who passed in all the three 
subjects — Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic — at the annual examina- 
tions by the Inspectors : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examinod. 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

Percentage 
examined 
in each olass 
to total number 
examined. 

First Class, 

47 

34 

72*3 

5*7 

Second Class, . 

83 

48 

57*8 

10*1 

Third Class, . 

142 

82 

fi7'7 

17-3 

Fourth Class, . 

152 

79 

62-0 

18-5 

Fifth Class (First Stage), . 

165 

66 

40*0 

201 

Fifth Class (Second Stage), 

103 

41 

39*8 

12*5 

Sixth Class, 

130 

53 

40-8 

. 15*8 

Total, . 

822 

403 

49-0 

100 0 
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Appendix. 

Section II., 
F. 

Tabulation of Pkoficienoy at Results Examinations of Pupils of Results 
First and Higher Classes. 

! s , Evening 
I i " Schools. 
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Reading. 




Class I., 

47 

38 

80-9 

» !!•» • 

83 

59 

71-1 

„ in., . . 

142 

117 

82-4 

„ IV., 

152 

143 

941 

V.., . . 

165 

147 

89-1 

,i V 2 ., ■ . 

103 

94 

91*3 

„ VI., 

130 

113 

86-9 

Total, 

822 

711 

8 G -5 

Writing. 




Class I., 

47 

46 

97-9 

,i II-» • • 

83 

82 

98-8 

„ in., 

142 

137 

96-5 

„ IV., . . 

152 

143 

94-1 

„ 7 >„ . . 

165 

142 

86-1 

„ V 8 ., 

103 

93 

90-3 

„ VL, . . 

130 

121 

93-1 

Total, 

822 

764 

92*9 
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,» VI., 

Total, 


Spelling. 


Class I., 

VC 

n.', 

Total, 


BuOK-KEEPINO. 
Class Y>., 

,, V*., 

„ VI., . 


Total, 


hvMi 
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47 

40 

85- 1 

83 

64 

77*1 

142 

95 

60-9 

152 

00 

52-6 

165 

80 


103 

45 

43-7 

180 

58 

44-6 

822 

462 

56-2 

47 

29 

01-7 

83 

35 

42-2 

142 

76 

53-5 

152 

87 

57-2 

165 

108 

65-5 

103 

83 

33*5 

130 

99 

76-2 

822 

520 

63-3 

8 

2 

25*0 

5 

3 

60-0 

13 

fi 

38-5 


(6.) Results Examinations of Infant Perils. Se8Ult!1 

Exnmina- 

Tabulations of Proficiency at Results Examination ti<m3 - 
of Infant Pupils at: — iniaats. 


- 

Number 
examined. 1 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

1. Ordinary Schools, 

106,036 

97,513 

92-0 

2. Model Schools, 

919 

886 

06-4 

3. Convent, and Monastery Schools, 

23,422 

22,852 

970 

4. Workhouse Schools, 

1,078 

1,035 

960 
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Appendix. 

Bedim n, G.— INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS HAVING SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Synopsis of Synopsis of Reports by District Inspectors on School 

Reports 1»v _ 1 

District in- Departments coming within the provisions of Rule 155 

iSusSsT (Industrial Instruction), viz. : — 

Instruction 

(a. ) In a National Sell ool where the manager desires thatspecial provision 
be made for the instruction and training of Externs, as well as of those 
female pupils who have passed through the Sixth Class, in embroidery and 
other advanced hinds of needlework or other approved branches of 
industrial instruction for females, a salary, dependent upon the circum- 
stances of the case may be awarded to a Special Industrial Teacher 
thoroughly qualified to organize and conduct such instruction. 

(6.) Such Teacher will be charged with the general supervision of 
the entire Industrial Education in the School, including the plain 
needlework, &c., prescribed in the programmes of the several classes, 
and will be personally responsible for the efficient instruction and train- 
ing of a Special Industrial Class composed of extern young women, and 
of such pupils as may have passed through the ordinary literary course 
of the School. 

(c.) Each member of the Special Industrial Class must be engaged in 
receiving industrial instruction daily, for such time as in consideration 
of the nature of the industry pursued, may he deemed adequate. 

(d.) The recognition of a Special Industrial Teacher will not relieve 
the ordinary female teachers of the School from the obligation of 
giving efficient, practical instruction, under the supervision of the special 
Industrial Teacher, in plain needlework, &c., to the pupils of the school 
classes as prescribed in the programmes, and particularly to the girls 
of the Sixth Class, under the Alternative Scheme approved for that 
class. 

(c.) To warrant the recognition of a Special Industrial Teacher, there 
must be a separate work-room suitably furnished and U3ed for the 
instruction of the Special Industrial Class. The instruction, however, 
of the several classes in needlework, <fec., and of the Sixth Glass in the 
Alternative Scheme, may be carried on wholly or partly by the teachers 
in this work-room. 

(f) The remuneration of the Special Industrial Teacher from the 
Commissioners, is limited to the personal salary awarded to her, but the 
Commissioners strongly recommend that such salary he supplemented 
from local sources by the Patron or Manager of the School. 

(g.) In every Industrial Department a separate Roll Rook, and 
separate Daily Report Book, must be kept for the Special Industrial 
Class 
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District 19. — Canal-street Convent, County Armagh. 
Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in. operation since April, 
1855, Tlie teacher is well qualified in all branches of plain sewing, 
cutting-out and dressmaking, knitting, crochet, lace making (Limerick 
and point), embroidery, satin stitch, drawn linen work, hem stitching, 
&c. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including 77 extems) was 89, 
of whom 1 0 were present on the day of inspection, engaged in execut- 
ing orders for fine underclothing ; ecclesiastical embroidery ; lace 
work; working monograms on table linen, &c. ; drawn thread work. 

The work material is supplied by those who send orders, and by 
the Community, tba finished work being disposed of partly by a 
saleswoman and partly locally ; most of the work is made to order. 
Payment varies from Is. per week to 10s. or even 15s., according to 
ability and industry of worker. 

The Department maintains its reputation for turning out high-class 
saleable needlework. A single order recently executed for a lady 
customer amounted to *134. The- funds for carrying on the depart- 
ment are considerably taxed owing to the amount of unsaleable work 
executed by a considerable proportion of those entering for the first 
time. 

The pupils of the Literary School show creditable proficiency in 
sewing ; a class of girls presented in sewing machine and dressmaking 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily. The division of the sixth class 
into two sections — one taking the Industrial programme and the 
other the ordinary programme — has worked well. 

District 19.— Rostrevor Convent, County Down. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since November, 
1868. 

The Teacber is proficient in all branches of plain sewing, and in 
cutting-out and dressmaking; also qualified to teach Limerick and 
point lace, Mountmellick work, embroidery, knitting, crochet. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls {including nine extems) was 
twelve, , of whom eight were present on the day of inspection engaged 
at fine underclothing; also baby clothing and embroidery, the work 
being of a superior character and evidently saleable. 

Some ,of the work material is supplied by the Community, but the 
main portion is supplied by those sending orders. Most of the 
finished work is made to order ; some is disposed of locally,, and some 
by a saleswoman in England. The pupils receive from 2s. to 6s. per 
week, according to ability and industry. 

The pupils of the Literary School showed satisfactory proficiency in 
plain needlework, knitting, <fcc. The Alternative Scheme continues 
in operation in sixth class, and good proficiency was shown. Three 
girls were presented in sewing machine and advanced dressmaking 
and gave evidence of efficient instruction. 

Owing to temporary employment as domestic, servants during the 
influx of summer visitors, the attendance of extems continues small ; 
but the work of those who were present is, for the most part, of a 
superior character and readily saleable. 
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Appendix . District 20. — St. John’s Content, County Mayo. 

Section n.. Industrial Department. 

G. 

Reports on This Industrial Department has been in operation since October, 
Industrial 1894. The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in dress- 
Instmcuou. ma kj n g, the making of fine underclothing, shirtmaking, ecclesiastical 
St. John’s embroidery, art work, the knitting of stockings, jerseys, be. 

Convent, The number of pupils on the Rolls (including twenty-two extents) 
Doran-* 1 was twenty-eight, of whom twenty-seven were present on the day of 
meat. inspection engaged, with good results, at shirtmaking, knitting, and 
j/r seiinic t * 1B making of underclothing. 

The work material is supplied by the Community, and the finished 
work js sold, the pupils receiving from 2s. to 5s. per week, according 
to proficiency. 

The general proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in 
plain sewing, knitting, &c., was good, as was that of the pupils and 
monitors who have passed the sixth class, and extems in the business 
of the Industrial Department. The teaching power was adequate. 


Carrie k ma- 
cro's 
National 
School, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Rogers. 


District 24. — Carrickmacross National School, County 
Monaghan. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 184G 
(having been changed to new premises in August, 1876). The teacher 
is fully qualified to give instruction in lacemaking. 

The number on Rolls (sixty-three) was exclusively extern; but 
only eleven were present on the day of inspection engaged at lace- 
work, the skill displayed being satisfactory. 

The work material is supplied by the members of the Irish Industrial 
Institution, to whom the finished work is returned, the pupils receiv- 
ing the whole amount paid by the Association. The skill displayed 
by the pupils in plain needlework, knitting, &c., was considerable, all 
branches having been successfully taught. In the Alternative (In- 
dustrial) Scheme the proficiency was creditable. 

The teaching power of the department is considerable, and last year 
it won first prize at the Royal Dublin Society’s show, over twenty 
schools competing. 


District 25. — Crossmaglen Female National School, 
County Armagh. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since June, 1896. 

— The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in the different kinds 
Dr Steede. lacemaking. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls .(including 108 extems) was 117, 
of whom twenty-seven were present on the day of inspection engaged, 
with good results, at lacemaking. 

The work material is supplied by the teacher, and the finished 
work is sold to the Lace Depot in Dublin. The pupils receive from 
3s. to 14s. per week, according to proficiency, &c. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary Department in plain 
needlework, knitting, &c., was good and the teaching staff adequate. 
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District 25. — Ardee Convent, County Louth. Appmdix . 

Industrial Department. section n„ 

Cr. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since November, Reports on 
1896. The teacher is well qualified to give instruction in tlio making Industrial 
of point, Cavrickm across, applique, and Guipure lace. Detraction. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including thirty-eight externs) Ardee 
wa-s forty-four, of whom twenty-five were present on the day of in- 
spection engaged at lacemaking and tatting. Depart- 

The work material is supplied by the Sisters of Mercy, and the ment - 
finished work is sent to the Lace Depot in Dublin, or disposed of by Dr.stcede. 
private sale, the pupils receiving the full price. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work was good ; knitting of one of the stages of fifth class was bad ; 
crocheting and lacework of sixth class was very good. The teaching 
power was adequate. 


District 29. — Navan (2) Convent, County Meath. 
Industrial Department. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1889. 
teacher is qualified to give instruction in dressmaking — plain- 
children, knitting, shirtmaking, ladies’ underclothing, crochet, fancy 
and rough crewel work, ecclesiastical embroidery, and the use of the 
sewing and knitting machines. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including twelve eixtems) was 
twenty-seven, of whom seventeen were present on the day of inspec- 
tion, engaged at Mountmellick work, fancy knitting, crochet, dress- 
making, drawn thread work, crewel work, and ecclesiastical 
embroidery. 

The work material is supplied by the members of tlie Community, 
and the finished work is disposed of by their friends. The pupils 
receive from Is. 6 cl. to 4s. 6rf. per week, according to efficiency and 
dexterity. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


Navan (2) 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
The ment. 

-for W. 

Connelly, 


District 29. — Oidcastle Female National School, Countv Meath. oiilcutla 

-r Female 

Industrial Department. National 

. . . School. 

This Industrial Department has been m operation since October. Industrial 
1891. The teacher possesses the qualifications necessary to give in- Depart- 
9truction in scientific dressmaking, cutting-out, crocheting-work, Bn _l_ 
gloves, baby clothes and boys’ suits, ladies’ underclothing, shirts, Co ^: UjJ 
cloak-making, house linen, table linen, drawn thread work, knitted 
caps, stockings, and shawls. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including three externs) was 
seventeen, all of whom were present on the day of inspection, engaged 
with satisfactory results at crochet, underclothing, baby clothing, 
boys’ suits, knitted gloves, shirts, table and house linen. 

The Governors supply some of the work material and the pupils 
the remainder; the finished work is purchased by the pupils, who 
receive no payment. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary Department in plain 
sewing, knitting, &c., was satisfactory, and the teaching power was 
adequate. . . 
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Appendix . District 30. — King's Inns street Convent, County Dublin. 

Section IL, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

G. 

Reports on This Industrial Department has been in operation since April 
Industrial 1S89. The teacher possesses the qualifications necessary for eivino 
Instruction, ^ruction in all kinds of plain and fancy needlework, tailoring 
King’stnns- dressmaking, &c. 

Consent The number of pupils on the Rolls was thirty-six (none of whom 
Industrial were extents), and all were present on the day of inspection engaged 
Depart- with very good results at dressmaking, tailoring, knitting, crewel, 
ment ~ and nmcrame work. 

Mr . Hynes . The work material is supplied partly by the pupils and partly by 
the Community. The finished work is not sold ; that produced from 
the material supplied by the pupils is returned to them, the rest is 
distributed in charity. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, etc., was very good. The teaching power was adequate; 
accommodation was insufficient, but additional space will he soon 
provided. 


District 34. — Oughterard Convent, County Galway. 
Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1889. 

— The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in Mountmellick 
Mr . Welply , wor k } Guipure, Honiton, and point lace work ; crochet, knitting, 
ribbon work, spangle work, Hungarian work, and drawn thread work. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls was twenty (including fourteen 
exteras), of -whom fifteen were present on the day of inspection, 
engaged with satisfactory results at point lace work, drawn thread 
work, crochet, and Mountmellick work. The work material is pro- 
vided by the Community, and the finished t work is disposed of by 
sale, the pupils receiving from la. to 3s. per week, according to 
circumstances. 

.'The general proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in 
plain needlework, knitting, &c., was very satisfactory. The teach- 
power w£L3 adequate. 


Oughterard 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart. 

mpnt- 


Newtown- DISTRICT 34. — NEWTOWN SMITH CONVENT, COUNTY GALWAY. 

■pi* Industrial Department. 

Convent, 

DeMi't- 1 ' This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1886. 
ment. The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in bookbinding, 
Mr wT( i, band and machine knitting, Guipure, point and Limerick lace, 
T ' 1 P J ' leather work, embroidery, drawn thread work, crochet, crewel work, 
&c. The number of pupils on the Roll (including thirteen ezterns) 
was twenty-four, of whom eleven were present on the day of inspec- 
tion, engaged, with satisfactory results, at bookbinding, machine 
knitting, crochet, and Guipure lace. 

The work material is supplied by the Community, and the finished 
work is disposed of by private sale, the pupils receiving from 2s. 6 d. 
to 5s. per week, according to circumstances. 

Considerable success has been attained, especially in bookbinding, 
in which branch a large amount of good work is done. 

Plain needlework and knitting was satisfactorily tauglit in the 
Literary School. The teaching power was adequate 
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District 35. — St. Vincent’s, Loughrea, Convent, County Galway. Jtpmitx . 

Industrial Department. Section n.. 

tx. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1861. Reports oa 
The teacher is qualified to give instruction in all branches of plain ^ n( * U3tr ‘^ 
needlework, including cutting-out, lace-making, and embroidery. ^fraction. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls was thirteen {none of them St. Via-, 
being externs), of whom ten were present on the day of inspection, Londiro* 
w il*h satisfactory results, at stitching, button-holing, patch- Industrial 
ing, tucking, stocking on, crewel work, and crochet. Depart- 

The work material is supplied by the Sisters of Mercy, and the meDt ' 
finished work is given to the poor or worn by the children of the m Mr \ 
Industrial School (under the Act). Worsicy. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was very fair. The monitors were very proficient 
in Industrial work. The teaching power was satisfactory. 


District 37. — Golden Bridge Convent, County Dublin. Golden- 

bridge 

Industrial Department. Convent, 

Industrial 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1889. 

Tlio teacher is qualified to give instruction in plain and fancy needle- * — 
work, embroidery, crochet, dressmaking, and sewing machine j Lace — ^ r ’ Sca,1cn ' 
Limerick and Carrickm across, <fcc. 

The number of pupils ou the Rolls (including seven externs) was 
twenty-nine, of whom twenty-two were present on the da.y of inspec- 
tion, engaged, with satisfactory results, at plain needlework and 
knitting; dressmaking, sewing machine, shirtmaking, and lace-work. 

The work material is supplied by the Community, and the finished 
work is given to the poor ; some articles are given as prizes to the 
more deserving children. Some shirts were made during the year 
to the order of a city drapery establishment; the proceeds (12s.) 
were divided amongst the girls. 

The proficiency of the pupils of Literary School in needlework and 
knitting was very satisfactory. The special industries taken up in 
connection with the Alternative Industrial Scheme were dressmaking 
and lace-work — -Limerick and Carrickma cross. The proficiency was 
highly satisfactory. The teaching power was adequate. 


District 39. — Abbeyfeale Convent, County Limerick. Abbeyfeale 

Convent, 

Industrial Department. industrial 

Depart- 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since Septem- ment - 
ber, 1895. Hie teacher, who is a member of the Community, has Mr.ltmi- 
received no special training except in scientific dressmaking, and in lan < Junr - 
Carrickmacross lacework. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including two externs) was 
tliirty-one, of whom fourteen were present on the day of inspection, 
engaged at Carrickmacross lace, Mountmellick work, plain needle- 
work, church embroidery, and sewing machine. The work appeared 
generally of a satisfactory quality. The work material is supplied 
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Appendix, partly by the Community, and partly by the pupils — the latter retain 
Section n„ what they did with their own material. 

.The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
Reports on work, knitting, &c., was but very moderate in the senior classes, 
instruction. exce P t fifth class, where it was fair. The teaching power appeared 
’ sufficient. 

District 40. — Blackrock Convent, County Dublin. 
Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1890. 
The teacher is qualified to give, instruction in dressmaking, Mount- 
mellick work, shirtmaking, embroidery, &c., &c. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls .(including thirty-one externs) 
was forty-two, of whom forty were present on the day of examina- 
tion, engaged, with very satisfactory results, at dressmaking, plain 
sewing, Mountmellick, woolwork, &c. 

The work material is principally supplied by the members of the 
Community, a little of it by the pupils. The finished work is distri- 
buted by the Nuns — none is sold. The department is doing good 
work. The needlework of the Literary School is good ; the teaching 
power was adequate. The extern pupils are the girls of the class pre- 
pared by the Nuns for the Training College . t 


Blackrock 

Conveut 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr IV*. A. 
Brou-n. 


Gort District 42. — Gort Convent, County Galway. 

Industrial INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

1 )epart- 

ment. This Industrial Department has been in operation for ten years. 

mTTh. teacher is fully competent to give instruction in embroidery, 
Tibbs. * lacemaking (Limerick and Clones crochet), dressmaking, plain sewing, 
knitting, weaving, and cookery. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including forty-six externs) 
was fifty-five, of whom fifty-two were present on the day of inspec- 
tion, engaged, with success, at the different branches indicated above, 
with the exception of cookery. 

Some of the work material is manufactured in the workroom, the 
rest is purchased ; the finished work is sold. The extems receive 
from 3s. to 8s. or 9s. a week. 

The department has been very busy during the past year. A new 
building has been opened for instruction in weaving and cookery, 
in addition to that in use the previous year. Besides Limerick lace, 
Clones lace is now being made with success. 

Excellent instruction is also given in embroidery; and both 
ordinary pupils and externs have been carefully instructed in plain 
needlework, knitting, and dressmaking. In the latter subject an 
expert teacher gave instruction for some weeks. The teaching power 
was adequate. 


St. District 44. — St. Michael's (Atity) Convent, County Kildare. 

Michael's _ 

Convent INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Depart- This Industrial Department has been in operation since July, 
me ° 1 - 1894. The teacher is proficient in all kinds of plain and fancy 

Mr. needlework, shirtmaking, underclothing, dressmaking, embroidery, 

x'Enerv. jjountmellick work, knitting, and crocheting aprons, pinafores, &c. 
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The number of pupils on the Rolls (including fifteen externs) was 
thirty, .of whom twenty-eight were present oil tile day of inspection, 
en ?3-ged, with satisfactory results, at shirt-making and crocheting, 
sewing machine and crewel work. 

The work material is supplied partly by the Community and partly 
by local persons, who give the orders. The finished work is disposed of 
partly by sale, but some is retained by the pupils, and some given in 
charity. The money derived from the sale is divided amongst the 
pupils, according to the proficiency shown. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain 
needlework, knitting, tkc., was good. The teaching power was sufficient. 

District 45. — Kilrush Convent, County Clare. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since April, 
1869. The teacher is well qualified to give , instruction in any kind 
of needlework, cutting-out, &c., and lace, both point and Honiton, 
crocheting, and any other description of art needlework. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including thirty-three externs) 
was forty-two, of whom twenty were present on the" day of inspec- 
tion, engaged, with most satisfactory results, at dressmaking, shirt- 
making, fine underclothing, lane-making, and Mountmellick work. 

The work material is obtained from London and Dublin houses. 
Some of the finished work is $old, some is kept by the pupils for 
their own use, and some is given by the Community to poor children. 
The worker receives v all the payment less cost of material. 

Plain needlework, knitting, &c., are carefully and successfully 
taught in the Literary School. The teaching power was adequate. 

District 45. — Kilkee Convent, County Clare. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation, since January, 
1892. The teacher possesses a thorough, knowledge of the various 
industrial subjects , taught : embroidery, art needlework, crochet, 
lace (point and Honiton), and cutting-out. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including sixteen externs) was 
forty, of whom fifteen were present on the day of inspection, 
successfully engaged, at plain sewing, dress m a k ing, point lace, Mount- 
mellick work, knitting, and crocheting. 

The work material is supplied partly by the Community and 
partly, by the pupils. Some of the finished work is sold, and some 
is retained by the pupils for their own use. The workers receive the 
proceeds of the sales, less cost of material 

In the Literary School, the pupils of the various classes from the 
second to the sixth, inclusive, showed satisfactory proficiency in plain 
needlework, knitting, darning, &c. The teaching power was adequate. 

District 45. — Ennis Convent, County Clare. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since January, 
1890. The teacher possesses a good knowledge of Clare embroidery, 
Mountmellick work, crewel work, plain and fancy knitting, crochot 
and crochet lace, dressmaking, and shirtmaking. 

F 
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Appendix. Tlie number of pupils on the Rolls (including seventeen extems) 
Section n . was twenty-nine, of whom nineteen were present on the day of in- 
G ‘ spection, engaged, with creditable proficiency, at Clare embroidery, 
Reports on Mountmellick work, crochet, plain and fancy knitting, and under- 
Instruction ^thing. 

The work material is supplied partly by customers and partly by 
the Community. Some of the finished work is disposed of by sale, 
and some is given away in charity. The pupils receive for the work 
disposed of by sale an average rate erf 5s. per week. 

Very fair proficiency was exhibited by the pupils of the Literary 
School in plain needlework, knitting, <fec. The teaching power was 
adequate. 


Doon District 46. — Doon Convent, County Limerick. 

Convent, 

Depart- ^ Industrial Department. 

ment. 

Mr Hor- an '^ 1 ^ s Industrial Department has been in operation since June, 

‘ K 1897. The teacher has a thorough knowledge of the branches 
taught: art needlework, ecclesiastical embroidery, gold embroidery, 
Mountmellick work, dressmaking, shirtmaking, baby clothes, ladies’ 
underclothing, knitting, and crochet. 

.The number of pupils, on the Roil (including seven externs) was 
forty-six, of whom thirty-five were present on the day of inspection, 
engaged, with satisfactory results, at sliirtmaking, dressmaking, 
woollen, and crochet work, art needlework and ecclesiastical em- 
broidery. The work material is supplied by the Industrial teacher, 
and the finished work is disposed of to pupils and private customers. 
The pupils receive no payment. The plain needlework, knitting, &c., 
of the pupils of the Literary School was good in all branches. The 
teaching power was adequate. 


St. 

Patrick’s 
( ’oil vent, 
Jmlustrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. 

Shannon. 


District 47. — St. Patrick's Convent, County Kilkenny. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since June, 
1891. The teacher is fully competent to give instruction in the 
various branches of plain needlework, dressmaking, crocheting in 
wool and cotton, crewel work, ecclesiastical embroidery, lacemaking, 
and knitting. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including twenty-two extems) 
was twenty-nine, of whom twenty-two were present on the day of 
inspection, engaged with satisfactory results at plain needlework, 
dress mak ing, crocheting, .lacemaking, knitting, and fancy work. 

The work material is supplied by the Community, and the finished 
work is sold or given in charity. The pupils receive from Is. 6<2. to 
7s. 6 d. per week. 

This department continues to make satisfactory progress. New 
styles of materials have been introduced, and its patronage by the 
public has been, extended both in amount and area. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, *tc., was good. The teaching power was adequate 
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Appendix. 

District 48. — Queenstown Convent, County Cork Sacti^ n 

a. 

Industrial Department. Report on 

Industrial 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since October, * oa tnKt * on - 
1897. The teacher is a good dressmaker, can do all sorts of plain Qneens- 
needlework ; is proficient at fancy work, and can cut out ,all articles , .? wn . 
of dress. A special teacher of lacework is employed, and paid by industrial 
the , Community. Depart- 

liio number of pupils on the Bolls (including nine extern s) was mept ‘ 
thirty-six, of whom twenty -five were present on the day of inspec- Xr. Craig', 
tion, engaged, with highly satisfactory results, at embroidery, lace- 
making, underclothing, fancy and crochet work. 

The work material is supplied by the Community, and the finished 
work is sold. The workers are paid, for the lace, what it fetches, less 
the cost of material — in case of the other work, the extems are paid 
at the rate of from 305. to 405. per quarter. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, <tc., was very fair. The teaching power was adequate. 


District 49. — Dun gar van Content (1), County Waterford. 
Industrial Department. 


Dungarvan 
Convent] ! ), 
Industrial 
1 >epart- j 
ment. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since October, “ 
1896. The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in knitting Skeffiugton. 
(band and machine), sewing (band and machine), embroidery, vest- 
ments, &c., &c., and shirtmaking. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including twenty -one , externa) 
was thirty-eight, of whom twenty-four were present on the day of 
inspection, engaged, with satisfactory results, at knitting, sewing, and 
embroidery. 

The work material is supplied partly by the teacher, and partly 
by the, pupils. The pupils take home their own finished work; the 
teacher disposes of the rest by private sale, the workers receiving 
payment according to the amount of work done. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, Quitting, dpc,, was satisfactory. The teaching power was very 
fair, 


District 49. — Stkadbally Convent, County Waterford. 
Industrial Department. 


Stndlnlly 

CoDV«ut. 
Industrial 
Denurt- 
ment. 

This Industrial Department, lias been in operation since February, — 
1892 The teacher is well, qualified to give instruction in gold cm- stsjinjtm. 
broidery of church vestments, &c„ fancy work, dressmaking, and 

" e Th“nttmber of pupils on the Roll (including twenty-one extems) 
was twenty-nine, of whom twenty-six were presalt on the day o. 
inspection, engaged, with satisfactory results, at knitting, crocheting, 
.embr^id^jy, and dressmaking. ^ 
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Apyctutlx. The W ork material is supplied from a work store on the premises 
Section n.. — some children bring work from home. The finished material is 
tj ' disposed of, some by private sale, some to shops. The workers receive 
Reports on from 36*. to 5s. per week, according to circumstances. The depart- 
luhtruction ment seema to be working satisfactorily * beautiful and costly articles 
* in gold and silver work are produced, and efforts made to dispose 
of them in various parts of the British Islands. 

The pupils of the Literary School were well prepared in plain 
needlework, knitting, &c. Sewing machine and dressmaking were 
also taught to suitable classes. The teaching power was adequate. 


Temple- 

shannon 

Convent 

Industrial 

De pan- 

men'.. 


Mr. 

‘Altettr. 


District 50. — Templeseeannon Convent, County Wexford. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1893. 
The teacher was trained in the Summerliill Industrial School, Wexford, 
and is qualified to give instruction in plain needlework, shirtmaking, 
ribbon work, knitting, church embroidery, sewing machine, and 
advanced dressmaking. 

The niunber of pupils on the Rolls (including seventeen exteras) 
was twenty, of whom fourteen were present on the day of inspection, 
engaged, with satisfactory results, at machine knitting and shirt- 
making. 

Part of the work material is supplied by the Community, and 
part by the pupils. The finished work, in the case of the former, is 
sold ; in the case of the latter, it is taken home. The pupils receive 
from Qd. to 86*. 6 d. per week, according to quality and quantity of 
work done. The pupils displayed a fair facility in the programme of 
the department. A more thorough, acquaintance with the use and 
adjustment of the sewing machine would appear desirable. The 
teaching staff was adequate. 

The acquisition of an additional workroom has been of great 
advantage. • 


Mount St. 

^iuceut 

Qflnmnt, 

Industrial 

Depart-. 

ment. 

Dr. 

Balenia n. 


District 51. — Mount St. Vincent Convent, County Limerick. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1877. 
The teacher understands dressmaking, shirtmaking, ladies’ under- 
clothing, baby clothing, fancy work, embroidery, and crochet work. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including eighteen externs) 
was twenty-seven, of whom twenty-five were present on the day of 
inspection, engaged, with creditable results, at dressmaking, shirt- 
making, ladies' underclothing, baby clothing, sewing and knitting 
machines, hand-sewing, knitting, and fancy work. 

The work material is supplied by the Community, and by private 
orders, and the finished work is used as clothing for the pupils of the 
institution, or disposed of by sale. The workers receive no payment 
except in special cases. 

The pupils of the Literary School are well instructed in plain 
needlework, knitting, &c. 

All the clothing \ quired for 200 children maintained in the 
Industrial school is made by the pupils of this Industrial Depart- 
ment, in which the t .aching power is ample. 
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jLppr.ndix. 

District 53. — Carrick-on-Sui» Convent, County Tipperary. Bectkmii 

Cr. 

Industrial Department. Reports on 

Industrial 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since January, n t ^^ 10 "- 
1889. The teacher is recognised as qualified to give instruction in Cai rick -on- 
dressmaking, shirtmaking, underclothing, boys' suits, Mountmellick c^cJt, 
work, &c. Industrial 

The number of pupils on tlie Rolls (including ten extents) was l)e J ,art ' 
thirty-seven, of whom thirty-four were present on the day of inspec- m€ “!_ 
tion, engaged, with good results, at tlio making of shirts, dresses, 
and pinafores, liosiery, Mountmellick work, crocheting, crewel and un “ ,,u 
ribbon work. 

The work material is supplied by the Community and by shop- 
keepers, and the finished work is disposed of to those shopkeepers, or 
in charity. The pupils receive from 2-s. to 6*\ per week, according to 
circumstances. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, kc., was excellent. The teaching power was adequate. 


District 53. — Fethard Convent, County Tipperary. 

Industrial Department 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since October, 
1885. Tlie teacher has been recognised as competent to give in- 
struction in dressmaking, shirtmaking, baby clothes, crocheting, Mount- 
mellick work, ecclesiastical embroidery, <fcc. 

Tlie number of pupils on the Roll (including twelve extern s) was 
twenty-one, of whom nineteen were present on the day of inspection, 
engaged at dressmaking, shirtmaking, fine underclothing, machine 
knitting, repairing clothing, Mountmellick work, crewel work, mourn- 
ing drapery for church, patch work, sprigging, and sewing machine. 
The work was well done. 

The work material is supplied by the Community, shopkeepers, 
charitable persons, and pupils; and tlie finished work is disposed of 
to the shopkeepers, in charity, or to the pupils. Hie workers are 
paid at from Is. to 2s. 6 d. per week, according to circumstances. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &e., was excellent. Teaching power sufficient. 


Fethard 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

J Ir. 

O' Ihurdtin. 


District 53.-— Cashel Convent, County Tipferary. CmM 

Convent, 

Industrial Department. Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since July, — 
1890. The teacher has no special qualifications. Tlie branches & M,rdan. 
taught were embroidery (ecclesiastical, Mountmellick, &c.), lace- 
making, crocheting, shirtmaking, underclothing, baby clothes, <fcc 
The number of pupils on the Rolls (including twenty-seven ex- 
terns) was forty-five, of whom twenty-four were present on the day 
of inspection, engaged, with good results, at embroidery (ecclesiastical 
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Apmdix and Mountmellick), raised applique ribbon work, underclothing, 
Section II., shirtmaking, darning, repairing of table clothes, &c. 

G - Tlie work material is supplied by shops, the members of the Corn- 
Report* on munity, and private customers. The finished work is disposed of to 
Iiidu»t.»l p 001 . ddldrcn, and private customers, and the workers are 

ustructuia. tlle fate af f rom i s . 3 d. to 7s. per week, according to circum- 

stances. The teaching power was adequate. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary Department in plain 
sewing, knitting, Sic., was excellent. 


Pintle- District 54. — Castleisland Convent, County Kerry. 

island 

liX'tiM Industrial Department 

Depart- 
ment^ This Industrial Department has been in operation since October, 
Mr. Coy, & 1893. The teacher is competent to give instruction in the use of 
sewing and knitting machines, dressmaking, shirtmaking, fine under- 
clothing, baby clothes, gills’ jackets, children's cloaks, &c. ; knitting 
and crocheting of caps, wraps, jerseys, socks, stockings, and lace, &c. ; 
crewel and Mountmellick work. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including twenty-seven externs) 
was fifty-three, of whom forty-three were present on the day of 
inspection, engaged, with satisfactory results, at plain and fancy 
needlework; crewel and Mountmellick work; lacemaking, knitting 
(by hand and by machine) of stockings; crochet work, dressmaking, 
and making of children’s clothing. 

Tlie work material is purchased, and the finished work is disposed 
of by sale, in the locality and in charity. The pupils receive what- 
ever profits remain after the work material is paid for, and the 
expenses of the sales are discharged. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needier 
work, knitting, <Lc., was very satisfactory. The teaching power was 
adequate. 


Kanturk 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


Mr. P. J. 
Fitz- 
Gerald, 


District 55. — Kanturk Convent, County Cork. 

Industrial Department, 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since January, 
1870. The teacher is competent to give instruction in the making 
of fine underclothing and baby clothes ; Mountmellick work, knitting, 
and crocheting. 

The number of pupils on the .Rolls (including six externs) was 
twelve, of whom seven were in attendance on the day of inspection, 
engaged, with satisfactory results, at crocheting and the making of 
fine underclothing. 

The pupils supply some of the work material — the Sisters provide 
material to be made up for the poor. The finished work is partly 
worn by the pupils, who make it, or their relatives — some goes to 
the poor, and some is sold to the shopkeepers in town. The entire 
value of the articles disposed of is given to the workers. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, «tc., was, ou the whole, satisfactory. The teaching 
power was ample. 
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District 60. — Kinsaie Convent, County Cork. 
Industrial Department. 


Appendix. 

Section H.. 
G. 

Reports ou 

Industrial 

Iistructicn. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since January, 

1889. The teacher is fully qualified (as the liigli character of the 
work dona shows) to give instruction in the making of Limerick lace Industrial 
— run and tambour — Greek lace, Carrickni across lace, Mountmellick t>epari- 
work, crochet, muslin and coloured embroidery ; marking of fine 
underclothing ; knitting by hand and machine, &c. Afr. Smith. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including eighty externs) was 
ninety-four, of whom eighty-two were present, engaged at lacemaking, 
embroidery, plain and fancy needlework ; knitting (hand and 
machine), crochet, &c. 

The work material is purchased, and the finished work is sold. 

The pupils are paid by the piece — wages averaging from Is. to 10s. 
per week. 

A large measure of success attends the working of the department, 
wherein a high standard of merit has been secured in lacemaking. 

The teaching power was adequate. The department is conducted in a 
truly beneficial way. 

Plain needlework, knitting, &c., is well taught in the Literary 
School. The Alternative (Industrial) Scheme is in operation. 
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Appjneix, APPENDIX H. 

Section II., 


Inst™- (1.) Instructions to Inspectors in Reference to the 

tions to ' ' 

Inspectors RESULTS PROGRAMME AND EXAMINATIONS. 

Results 
Examina- 
tions. 

(a.) The examination of a school has for its object not only to test 
the actual knowledge of the pupils, but also to secure for them suitable 
and sufficient instruction. 

(6.) The Inspector should keep the requirements of the programme 
carefully in view, and scrupulously avoid transgressing its legitimate 
scope and limits. 

(c.) It is of the utmost importance to ascertain whether a good 
foundation has been laid by the teacher, and whether the leading points 
of each subject have been well impressed on the pupil’s minds. 

(d.) In the examination of the pupils each question should, as 
far as possible, bear some obvious relation to the previous one, so 
that the memory of the child may be aided by the ordinary association 
of ideas, and by a simple process of reasoning. 

(<••) The Inspector’s manner should be such as to impart confidence to 
timid children ; whatever knowledge a child is possessed of should be 
kindly and patiently elicited. 

(J.) The Inspector in the discharge of liis important duties, is expected 
to maintain a calm and judicial demeanour ; to avoid any display of 
irritation or- harshness \ and to treat the teachers with that courtesy to 
which they are entitled. He should also refrain from any adverse 
comments upon the condition of the school, or the character of the 
answering, before the pupils. 

0 /■ ) It is the duty of an Inspector, as far as practicable, to make such 
ari’angements as will enable him to attend on the day of a Results 
Examination at an early hour. If he should be unable to attend till a 
comparatively late hour, he ought to notify the fact, if possible, before- 
hand, so that the teacher and the pupils may not suffer from suspense 
and uncertainty. 

(7i.) It is not desirable that a Results’ Examination should he pro- 
longed till a late hour, particularly in the winter months, or that the 
infants should be detained after the usual hour for closing school. 
When the examination of a school extends over several hours, as is not 
uncommonly the case, the Inspector should see that each class is allowed 
a short interval of freedom from work. It may be possible to permit all, 
or nearly all, the pupils to resort to the playground for ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour ; and much iusight into the order and discipline of 
the school may be acquired bv carefully watching the classes as they 
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break up, and again as they re-assemble. For this, as well as for other Appendix. 
reasons, it is desirable that the inspection of each school should, as Section IL, 
far as possible, be kept distinct and separate, even where the attendance JL 
is small; and as a general rule the examination of one school should be instruc- 
completed before another is begun. injectors 

(i.) In furnishing Ins report on any school the Inspector, when calling nesuiis 
attention to defects in the proficiency of the classes, should indicate 
Y’here the responsibility for the particular defect complained of chiefly * 
rests. 

(j.) The Inspector should not fail to report his judgment of the moral 
tone of the school and the observance of discipline, cleanliness, and 
order ; he should also bring under notice the defects, if any, in the 
condition of the school-house or premises. 


The subjoined instructions have reference mainly to the ordinary and 
more important subjects of the School Course. 

1. A Pass in any subject is to he awarded for proficiency in the 
principal head of that subject. The Inspector is, however, required to 
examine on the other heads carefully, and to call particular attention in 
his Report to any case of marked neglect. 

2. The pass mark “ 1 ” is to be given only where the proficiency of 
the pupil has been fully satisfactory ; answering of a fair or passable 
character is to be indicated by the pass mark “ 2.” Taking 100 as 
the maximum, the value of the answering of a pupil at the Results 
Examination to entitle him to a satisfactory pass, should be at least 
60 per cent., and to entitle him to a mere pass it should be at least 
40 per cent. 

The examination in Explanation should in every instance be 
conducted with the books open, but written notes are not allowed to 
bo made on the pages of the books. 

Infants’ Class. 

3. In the case of the younger infants the “ puss ” may be awarded on 
the correct reading and spelling of two or more individual words, but in 
the higher sections of this class the correct reading ot at least one 

- sentence should also l>e required. "While the pass marks may be awarded 
on the reading and spelling only, the Inspector is also to report whether 
the pupils have been trained in at least two suitable Infants’ School 
exercises. After the 30tli September, 1898, no Result Fees will be 
allowed for answering in Infi-nts’ Classes if Inspector reports that no 
suitable exercises are provided for those pupils, as such a pro\isiun is 
necessary to relieve the monotony of their school work. 

Exercises adapted for Infants’ Classes or Schools include the use of 
the Ball Frame, Drill, Singing, Conversational Object Lessons, and 
Elementary Drawing ; and in organised Infants’ Schools or Infants’ 
Departments the Kindergarten System should be practised. In Kin- 
dergarten all the necessary tests should be given to the children in 
classes or groups. 

In a regularly organized Infants’ Department or School it is not 
necessary to examine all the children individually in reading. 

The Inspector should refer particularly in his Report to any case in 
which pupils have been unduly retained in the Infants’ Class. 
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Appendix. FlRST CLASS. 

Section II., ^ Reading. — The words of a sentence should be properly connected, 
Instruc- but, with a view to guard against the mere saying of the words from 
Hons to memory, the Inspector should also apply the test of reading detached 
Inspectors at gjg]^ before determining the pass mark. 

Exsmina- 5. Spelling . — The examination in spelling should consist of not less 
Houh. than five tests, two of which should be phrases. A pupil’s answering 
satisfactorily in any two of the tests will merit a No. 2 pass. Any 
further proficiency shown above this will deserve a No. 1 pass. 

6. Writing . — The sentence to he copied should be written on the 
blackboard by the Teacher, but is to be selected by the Inspector. 
Parallel lines should be used to regulate the size of the letters. Capital 
letters are not required in this class. 

7. Arithmetic . — Pupils when working sums are not to be allowed to 
count on their fingers, or to adopt any similar expedient as an aid to 
the calculation. Test cards should not be used in this class. 

Second Class. 

8. Reading . — Pupils should read a passage of five or six lines, and 
should get a second trial if they fail in the first. The ready recognition 
of the words should he strictly insisted on as essential for a “ No. 2 ” 
pas3 ; while for a “ No. 1 ” pass proper attention to pauses and good 
distinct articulation are to ho required. In each case the pupil will be 
expected to answer simple questions on the w r ords and phrases of the 
lessons read. 

9. Spelling . — At least five tests should he given, with same rule 
as to conditions for a pass mark as in First Class. 

10. Writing . — The test copy should contain words of at least four 
letters. Imitation of the head line to be regarded as the main point in 
estimating the pass mark. Guiding lines may be used. 

11. Arithmetic . — In subtraction four figures ore to be given in the 
minuend and in the subtrahend, and at least one cipher should be 
introduced. Same rule a9 to counting on fingers, &c., as in First 
Class. Test cards should not be used in this class. 

12. Needlework . — The hemming should be strong, the stitches going 
well through upper and lower folds, and slaDted, and the knitting should 
he free from dropped stitches. Thimbles to be used by the pupils. 

Third Class. 

13. Reading. — Distinct articulation and proper grouping of words 
should he regarded as essential in this class, and no pass should be 
awarded where those conditions are not fulfilled. The pupil will he 
expected to answer simjfie questions on the words and phrases of the 
lesson read. 

14. Spelling . — The passage should be l ead distinctly, and then dictated, 
a few words at a time. One word misspelled for every ten words 
dictated will involve failure. The omission of one word liable to bo 
misspelled, or of two easy words, will count as a mistake. 

15. Writing. — There should be a distinct advance in proficiency over 
that required in previous class. Guiding lines may still be used. 

16. Arithmetic . — Pupils should not be examined on paper unless with 
the teacher's consent Care should be taken to prevent copying, by 
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duly varying the questions given out. Five sums should be given. The 
correct solution of any two, including Long or Short Division, will Section IL, 
merit a “ No. 2 ” pass ; for a “No. 1 ” pass a sum in Compound Addi- JL 
tion must ill so be correctly worked by pupil. A<= regards sums in Instruc- 
Multiplication and Division, the number of places in the multiplicand iSSj^ors 
or in the dividend may be limited to five, and in the multiplier or in 
the divisor to two. Kxnxnina- 

17. Grammar. — Easy sentences should be chosen m which pupils 
should distinguish readily and intelligently the article, noun, adjective, 
personal pronoun, and verb. 

18. Geography. — The pupils of this class should distinguish land from 
water on the map, and be able to name and show the cardinal points, 
both as regards the schoolroom and the map. They should also know 
the names and relative positions of continents and oceans, the largest 
countries, the great seas, the great mountain ranges, the largest islands, 
and the more important groups of islands. Pupils are to be examined 
before an ordinary Map of the World, but the test need not be con- 
fined to pointing. 

19. Needlework. — Pupils may be examined by either of the following 
tests : — 

First test. — To do about one inch of top-sewing, and one inch of 
running ; to knit one round. 

Second test. — To do about one inch of top-sewing, aud one inch of 
hemming ; to knit one round. 

About 20 minutes to be allowed for each test. 

Fourth Class. 

20. Reading. — The conditions for a pass in this subject should include 
the ready recognition, distinct articulation, and proper grouping of 
words, as well as a knowledge of the meanings of the ordinary words 
and phrases in the lesson read 

21. Spelling. — To be tested and marked as in Third Class. In this 
class the dictation exercise should always be written on paper. 

22. Writing. — To show an improvement both in character and 
execution over requirements in previous class. Test exercise to be 
written with the aid of but one guiding line. 

23. Arithmetic. — Three-quarters of an hour should be allowed, if 
required, in this class, for working the sums on paper. Slates are not 
to be used at this exercise, and all the work should be done on the 
sheet of paper supplied by the Inspector. 

The “ more useful arithmetical tables” include Avoirdupois Weight, 

Troy Weight, Long Measure, Square Measure, and Time. 

A pupil who works two of the exercises on paper correctly, aud 
makes a fair attempt to work at least one other, though the answer is 
not fully brought, out, may be passed. 

24. Grammar. — The pupils should be examined witli reference to 
suitable words selected from sentences before them in their Heading 
Books. No questions having reference to Syntax are to be asked. 

25. Geography. — The pupils should know 7 on the Map of the World 
the countries and their capitals, the gull’s, bays, straits, capes, and rivers :• 
the secondary mountain ranges and islands ; aud, on the Map of Ireland, 
the provinces ; the counties, with principal towns in each ; the large 
lakes; and the principal mountains, livers, capes, and islands. See 
note as to Map of County in Programme. 
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Appendix. The pupils in Fourth Class shall be examined mainly with an ordinary 
Section H, map before them, but part of the examination may bo conducted without 
H ‘ a map, or by reference to a blank map. 
tions to" 26. Agriculture . — The examination in this class should have reference 
inspectors mainly to the ordinary systems of rotation of crops aud to the more 
■Results common cultivated crops — potatoes, root crops, green crops, grain crops, 

Raimi na- beans, peas, flax —and should he conducted orally, 
tions. ’ 1 ’ 

27. Needlework . — Pupils may be examined by either of the following 
tests : — 

First test . — To tack on a patch about one and a half inches square, to 
top-sew along one side aud round that corner : to work one inch run- 
and-fell seam ; to knit one round of sock. 

Second test. — Tack on patch about one and a-half inches square, cut 
one square inch from calico under it, and hem one side of this inner 
square, turning a corner. Stitch one inch. Knit one round of sock. 

About 30 minutes to be allowed for each test. 

Fifth Class — (First Stage). 

2S. Fending. — The pass mark in this stage will depend partly on 
verbal accuracy, and partly on the pupil’s knowledge of the meanings 
of the words and phrases in the lessoD read. 

29. Spelling. — Subject to be tested and judged as in the two previous 
classes. 

30. Writing is to be judged from the style and form of the letter 
written by the pupil, as well as from the penmanship and spelling. 
Care should be taken that the subject of the letter is of a simple 
character, aud suitable for a letter. The pupils should have learned 
the use of the full stop. 

31. Arithmetic. — To be tested and marked as in Fourth Class, same 
time being allowed. 

32. Grammar. — The sentence proposed should be an easy one, and 
should not include the subjunctive or potential mood, the passive voice, 
or the relative in the objective case. 

33. Geography. — Pupils of this class should know the relative posi- 
tions of the leading countries in Europe, their boundaries, the positions 
of the great cities, and of some of the less important ones, the details 
respecting mountains, rivers, islands, and lakes. Inspector should 
examine with some minuteness on the Map of Ireland. 

34-. Agriculture. — The examination in this class should have refer- 
ence to all classes of crops, as well as to cottage gardening, and should 
be conducted orally. 

35. Book-keeping. — No pupil should pass who does not produce the 
required sets neatly written out. The questions on the work done 
should be oral and of a simple character, but sufficient to test a due 
kuowlftdge of the processes. No pass should be given for mere tran- 
scription of the exercises. A set to be journalized or posted is not 
required in this class. 

36. i\ cedlexrork. — Each pupil will be examined by one of the following 

tests (should, however, time at Inspector’s disposal permit, he is recom- 
mended, in this and following classes, to give two, the second test being 
frequently a kuitting c ne) : 

First test. — To work barred buttonhole, and one inch of neat run* 
and-fell seam. 
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Second test . — To darn a Uole the size of a shilling ; to stitch one Jpwnitx. 
inch. 

Third test . — To turn and complete heel of sock, previously prepared ; 
to work one side of buttonhole. 

Fourth test . — To cut out pattern of girl’s under-garment, or little 
boy’s shirt, and to work one side of button-hole. 

Fifth test . — To tack on a patch of about two inches square, top-sew 
along one side and partly down the next, turning the corner neatly on 
outside ; on inside of patch to cut out one and a half inches square, to 
turn in and hem one side of square aud part of next, choosing same 
corner to turn as lias already been turned on the outside. 

About 45 minutes allowed for each test. 


Section IL, 
H. 

Instruc- 
tions to 
Inspect oth 
as to 
Results 
Examina- 
tions 


Fifth Class. —(Second Stage). 

37. Reading. — Similar conditions for a pass as in First Stage. 

38. Spelling. — To be tested and marked as in First Stage of Fifth 
Class. 

39. Writing. — The letter should be correct in form and in spelling, 
and neatly written. The pupils should have learned the proper use of 
the full stop and the comma. 

40. Arithmetic. — Tests and marking as before. One hour may be 
allowed for paper work, if necessary. Mental exercises should include 
easy questions in Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication of 
money. 

41. Grammar. — The sentence chosen for parsing in this class should 
be more difficult than, in First- Stage, and may include the relative 
clause, the compound tenses, and all the moods. 

42. Geography. — In order to merit a pass, pupils of this class should 
have a thorough acquaintance with the Geography of Ireland. Pupils 
should be prepared for examination on a blank Map of Ireland. 

43. Agriculture. — As a rule the pupils of this class should be 
examined orally as in First Stage. 

44. Book-keeping. — The required sets must be presented neatly 
written out. Questions should be more difficult than in First Stage, 
and the drawing up of a cask account may be required on paper. 

45. Needlework. — Each pupil will be examined by one of the follow- 
ing tests, the giving of a second being left to Inspector’s judgment, os 
before. 

First test. — To gather two and a half inches of calico into one inch of 
band, sewing on both sides. To work two inches of herring-bone hem 
on flannel. 

Second test. — To work neat barred buttonhole. If overall has been 
the examination garment prepared, to cut pattern of it. If boy’s shirt 
has been made for examination, to cut pattern of it. 

Third test. — To dam a hole the size of a shilling, crossing it exactly ; 
to work one side of buttonhole. 

Fourth test . — To put on flannel patch two inches square — to herring- 
bone it outside and inside over raw edge. Narrow for toe of sock, and 
close it correctly. 

From an hour to an hour and a quarter may be allowed for each 
test. 
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Appendix. 

Section IL, Sixth Class. — F lRST AND SECOND YEARS. 

tionato" 46. Reading. — Pupils of this class will not be awarded a pass in 
inspectors reading unless, in addition to exhibiting fluency and correct pronuncia- 
Re*nlt9 tion, they are able to answer intelligently on the meanings of the words 
Examine.- phrases and of the lesson read. The questions given under this head 
tioub. should not demand from the pupils any knowledge not essential to the 
proper understanding of the text, 

47. Spelling. — Any serious error in punctuation to be taken into 
account in the marking of this subject. 

48. Writing. — The letter prescribed in this class should be written on 
unruled paper, which should afterwards be folded in the form of a 
note, and addressed on the back, as if for post. 

In the second year a longer letter, and with better style and finish, is 
expected. 

49. Arithmetic. — One hour may be allowed for the paper work. 

( The Inspector will draw the Teacher s particular attention to the 
desirableness of securing expertness in mental calculat ion of a practical 
kind.) 

50. Grammar. — In this class the parsing exercise should be more 
difficult than in Fifth Class, 2nd Stage, but is not to be over difficult 
or puzzling. More accuracy and abetter style of work will be expected 
in the second year. 

. 51. Geography. — At the first examination a detailed knowledge of 
the British Islands and a general knowledge of India and the British 
Colonies should be exhibited. At the second examination a detailed 
knowledge of India and the British Colonies also should be shown. 

52. Agriculture. — The examination in this class may be conducted in 
writing. The questions should be carefully framed and varied from 
time to time. The examination should deal mainly with the principles 
of the subject. 

53. Book-keeping. — In this class the character of the books should 
still be taken into account ; the principles should be well understood, 
and the pupils should be tested in journalizing and in posting the 
Ledger. 

54. Needlework. — Each pupil will be examined by one of the following 
tests, a second at discretion, as before. 

First test. — To join two strips of calico to the length of one and a 
half inches, in a sew-and-fell seam, neatly top-sewing the first or upper 
side, and hemming down the lower one ; to work neat barred button- 
hole, having the slit cut straight, the edges of the buttonhole just meet- 
ing, and the stitch firm and even. To take sock of which heel is already 
turned, pick up stitches for foot, and knit two or three rounds. 

Second test. — To gather two and a half inches of calico into one inch 
of band, working neatly, and fastening on a gather with every stitch ; 
both sides of band to be sewn, and edges nicely finished by top-sewing. 

Third test. — To cut out a pattern of man’s shirt with separate yoke, 
tacking the pieces together. 

Fourth test. — To darn strongly and neatly a hole the size of a shilling* 
taking tlie runnings about half-an-inch into the web on either side ; cast 
on for a sock, and knit thre§ $r four rounds, beginning the rib. 
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From an hour to an hour and a quarter may be given, as in previous Appendix, 
class, for each test, section" rt 

In till classes the pupils' test specimens of sewing and of cutting out 
should he brought away by the Inspector. Instmo- 

tions to 
Inspectors 

Alternative Scheme for Girls of Sixth Class. Results 

Examtna- 

55. Heading. — At least two books must be used, one to be a suitable tions ’ 
treatise on Domestic Economy, the subject matter of which must he 
known, the other a Reading Book approved by the Commissioners. 
Explanation of the lessons read will Ite required. 

56. English Comiwsition. — -The subject projosed for the composition 
exercise may be varied at discretion. The exercise may be considered 
to include Grammar only so far as this subject is necessary to secure 
correctness of expression ; and Geography is mentioned chiefly as 
furnishing some suitable matter on which to write. 

57. Plain Eeedleicnrlc. — Under this scheme it is essential that the 
third test given under the ordinary programme for Sixth Class shall he 
applied. 

5S. Special Industries. — The same special Industries may be taken 
up in successive years, hut a pupil presented a second time for examina- 
tion in any branch must show increased proficiency in order to warrant 
payment of fees. 

This advance may be shown by some additional work, some different 
articles knitted, some new stitches in lace, &c., «tc., and unless there is 
clear evidence of sufficient instruction of this kind within the second 
year no pass should be awarded. 

Extra op. Optional Branches. 

59. Use of Sewing Machine. — The pupil should display a fail- know- 
lege of the use of Sewing machine, setting needle correctly, regulating 
tension as required for work, preparing and attaching the bobbin, and 
being competent to join evenly, and with regular line of neat stitching, 
two curved edges, such as occur in back and in sidepiece next back of 
bodice. 

60. Advanced Dressmaking.— Pupil to cut out, in Inspector’s presence, 
pattern of dress bodice, consisting of the following : — Side pieces, front 
and hack, neckband, upper sleeve, under sleeve ; and to hick these 
together so as to produce correct pattern of dress bodice. No model or 
pattern of any kind to be permitted for use of pupils. Cutting out 
should be done either by a scientific system, by measurement of a com- 
panion’s figure, or from pupil’s own clear recollection of the shapes and 
sizes of the various pieces. 

It is desirable that each pupil should exhibit a dress made by herself 
during the year, having buttonholes neatly worked in bodice. 

61. Vocal Music. — u Singing by ear” may be accepted in the junior 
classes to fourth, inclusive, as sufficient for the soug test ; but in Fifth 
and Sixth Classes pupils should he able to Sol-Fa their parts separately 
before joining together in harmony. 

62. Drawing. — Pupils must show evidence of due training and 
practice in this subject : the lines must be drawn freely, and without 
shifting the position of the paper. Frequent rubbing out and soiling of 
the paper should preclude the awarding of a pass. 
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Appendix. (£.) REGULATIONS FOR COOKERY CLASSES TAUGHT BY NATIONAL 
Secirmi IT., SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


I. In tlie case of Cookery Classes taught by the ordinary Teachers 
of a National School, each pupil, in order to be qualified to earn Re- 
sults fees for the Teacher, must have attended not less than 40 hours 
during the School Results year at Cookery lessons, and must have 
spent not less than 20 hours in cooking with her own hands. 

II. Not more than four hours are to be devoted by the same pupil 
to this subject in one week. 

III. At the practical lessons, when the pupils cook with their own 
hands, not more than 16 are to be taught by one Teacher. 

IV. At the demonstration lessons, when the Teacher performs the 
operations before the pupils, two classes of 16 each may be combined, 
provided the accommodation be sufficient and suitable. 

V. A Roll must be kept in such a manner as to indicate clearly if 
the above conditions are fulfilled. 

VT. Results fees are only payable in cases in which the Inspector 
reports the Teacher as competent to teach the subject; and, as 
respects Teachers entering the service, as Principals or Assistants, 
after the 30th of June, 1899, only in the case of those certificated in 
Cookery. 


Cookery 

Classes 

under 

National 

School 

Teachers. 


Cookery (3 ) REGULATIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF ITINERANT TEACHERS 

work ? 17 0F Cookery and Laundry Work in promoting Instruc- 

TeSohe?i TTON IN THESE BRANCHES IN CONNECTION WITH NATIONAL 

Schools. 


I. The Commissioners of National Education have made arrange- 
ments with the l£ Royal Irish Association for the Technical Training 
and Employment of Women ’ for sending to the localities where their 
services are required, fully qualified Teachers holding Diplomas of 
Cookery and Laundry Work. 

II. In each locality Managers applying to the Office of National 
Education for the services of these Teachers should organize classes, 
select rooms suitable for such instruction either in the National 
School premises or in premises within easy reach of them, and arrange 
for the supply of (a) the materials; (b) such appliances as the 
Teachers may find necessary in 'addition to what they bring with 
them ; and (c) any assistance that may be required for the cleansing 
of the dishes, <fec. The District Inspectors will confer with Managers 
on the subject. 

IH. It is desirable that at each Centre not more than ten National 
Schools should come under instruction, each School receiving one or 
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more lessons of two hours’ duration in the week, throughout the fixed -Appendix. 
period of the course. The lessous at the several National Schools Section n., 
should be so arranged as to afford full occupation for four hours a day 
on five days of the week to the Itinerant Teacher. Cookery 

In large Schools each organized Cookery or Laundry Work Class laundry 
will count for the purposes of the course as a School. itinerant 

IV. Prior to sending an Itinerant Teacher to a Centre, the Royal Teachcra 
Irish Association should submit for the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners. of National Education a Scheme for the Cookery or Laundry 
Work Classes throughout the locality. The Scheme should contain 

the names of the Schools and of the Managers, the dates for com- 
mencing and concluding the course for each class, and the hours of 
instruction daily for each. 

V. The course of instruction for a Cookery Class will embrace 
twenty Lessons, each of two hours’ duration ; each Lesson will include 
Demonstration and Practice in Household Cookery. The course for 
Laundry Work will embrace twelve Lessons of two hours each, six of 
which will be Demonstration and &ix will be Practice. Each course, 
whether of Cookery or Laundry Work, will have two stages, which 
may be taken successively in two Results periods by the same pupils, 
one entirely elementary, suitable for Natioual School pupils of the 
Fourth Class, and one more advanced, suitable for the pupils of the 
Fifth or Sixth Class. 

Pupils of Evening National Schools, although enrolled in classes 
lower than 4th, may attend the classes of Cookery ; and the restric- 
tion (par. VH.) of the 4s. fee per pass to Fourth Class does not apply. 

VI. No fees are chargeable to pupils of National Schools for the 
instruction in these courses. 

VH. The Results Fees payable by the Commissioners for passes in 
Cookery and in Laundry Work by pupils of National Schools are as 


follows : — 

Per Pass Per Pass 

in Cookery, in Laundry, 
d. s. d. 

Pupils of 4th Cla69, ..... 4 0 2 6 

Pupils of 6th or Oth Class, . . . .60 30 


The fees earned on the passes will be paid at the same time as the 
ordinary Results Fees after the close of the Results period, in respect 
of pupils who shall hare qualified for presentation at the Results 
Examination. 

VIII. Subject to the approval of the Commissioners, externs may 
be admitted at such rates of fees as may be arranged by the Managers 
of the Schools ; but so as not to interfere with the instruction of the 
National School pupils. Results Fees are not payable in the case of 
extern pupils. 

IX. (a.) The Rules of the Commissioners allow of instruction in 
technical subjects within the ordinary School hours. The arrange- 
ments should, however, be such as not to interfere to any undue ex- 
tent with the literary business of the Schools. (i.) Instruction of 
classes in Cookery and Laundry Work may be given at such time 
outside the ordinary School horn's as may be found convenient by the 
School Managers and satisfactory to the parents of the pupils. 
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Appendix. X. The minimum number of attendances at the course to warrant 
Section, payment of Results Fees in respect of any pupil of a Cookery Class is 
H - sixteen, or of a Laundry Class is ten. 

Cookery xi. The number of pupils attending a Practice Lesson in Cookery 
Sundry or Laundry Work should not exceed sixteen. 

itinerant XU. Each Itinerant Teacher is to keep a roll of all pupils learning 
Toa-here. Q 00 j. el y or Laundry Work at each School. The roll is to show the 
class and the attendances of the individual pupils. 

XIII. Each Itinerant Teacher is also to furnish the Inspector of 
tho District at the close of each week (on an official form) with a 
journal of daily occupation and travelling expense® throughout the 
week. A copy of the journal is to be furnished by her at the same 
time to Miss FitzGerald, Organising Secretary of the Royal Irish 
Association . (Country Department), 20, Kildar e-street, Dublin. 

XIV. The Itinerant Teachers will be free from engagements for 
the Commissioners on one day in each week; but their journals 
should embrace the record of tlieir occupation, <kc., for every day of 
the week. 

XV. The Itinerant Teacher during the time of her engagement at 
each School is to be under the control of its Manager; and she is to 
report the commencement and the conclusion of the course for each 
class to the Royal Irish Association (Country Department), and for- 
ward a statement as to the results of the instruction. Die reports 
will be communicated in due course by the Association to the Com- 
missioners. 

XVI. All. questions in reference to the employment and business of 
the Itinerant Teachers will be a matter for correspondence between 
the Commissioners and the Association. 

XVII. The Inspector will be advised of the exact time appointed 
for the course of instruction in Cookery or Laundry Work for each 
class, and of the hours in which it is to be given daily ; and the Time 
Table for Cookery or for Laundry Work is also to be suspended in 
the School. Immediately after the completion of the course, the In- 
spector will examine the pupils and record the results, which will be 
notified to the National Education Office, together with his Report on 
the Annual Results Examination of the School. 


Circular W CIRCULAR AS TO PLANTING SHRUBS, FLOWERS, &C., AROUND 

School-houses. 

flowers, <&c. 

Cultivation op Flowers, Shrubs, &c., in School Grounds. 

The question of adopting measures for keeping school grounds and 
premises in a more tasteful and orderly condition has been under the 
consideration of the Commissioners of National Education. 

The Commissioners feel assured that in rural localities the National 
Schools and the school plots connected therewith, even where the plots 
are small, might advantageously subserve the object of awakening in the 
minds of the pupils a practical interest in the cultivation of vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers. 
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It is gratifying to note that there are many schools whose Teachers Appendix. 
(both Male and Female) have done excellent work in the direction here Section II. 
indicated : their schools, and also their residences, affording evidence of _5l 

good taste, and even skill, in horticulture and floriculture. Circular 

. aa to plant- 

The Commissioners would suggest to the Managers in rural districts 
that the desirable object in view might be encouraged if on the occasion nowere ’ 
of their visits to the schools they would impress upon the Teachers the 
desirability of utilizing the school plots as gardens, as far as might be 
expedient, especially for the cultivation of shrubs and flowers in front 
of the schools and Teachers' residences, and in the margins of play- 
grounds. The cultivation of climbing and window plants is also worthy 
of attention on the part of Teachers. 

The Commissioners have instructed their Inspectors to confer with 
the Managers and Teachers, and to make a statement in their reports 
as to the adoption of arrangements for the carrying out of this object. 

The Commissioners further desire that the Managers will, whenever 
practicable, endeavour to secure plots of sufficient size (not less than a 
rood) for the establishment of “ School Gardens,” and also inform the 
Teachers of the special encouragements afforded under the Rules and 
Regulations for (a) the cultivation of the “ School Gardens,” and (6) for 
the instruction of the pupils in Garden Culture. In addition to the 
fees for knowledge of the Text Book (“Practical Farming”) the 
following fees are now payable to Teachers who have recognized 
“ School Gardens ” : — 

45. per pupil of Fourth Class, and 5s. per pupil of the higher 
classes, for practical proficiency, as tested in School Garden. 

20s. for satisfactory condition of School Garden. 

10s. for satisfactory management of Pigs, Poultry, <fcc. 

v 

The Commissioners trust that these increased fees, together with the 
special interest that Gardening ought in itself to have for Teachers of 
rural schools, may lead to a satisfactory development of Garden Culture 
in connexion with those schools throughout the country 
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Appmdu. APPENDIX I— Teachers’ Pensions, fee. 

Reotton n., 

Working of 

Act?™ Statistics of the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) Pension 

Fund, under the Act 42 & 48 Viet., cap. 74, for the Year 
ended 31si December, 1898. as furnished by the Teachers’ 
Pension Office, Dublin Castle. 

1. The nineteenth year of the operation o£ the Act ended on the 31st 
December. 1898. 

2. The number of Teachers paying premiums in the various classes 
on 3lst December, 1898, was : — 


Males, I’„ . . . 

150 

Females, !•„ 

130 

„ V., . . . 

1,240 

I*., 

843 

„ IL, . . . 

2,210 

„ IL, . . 

1,584 

„ hl, . . . 

2,097 

„ III., . . 

. 3,211 

Total, . 

5,697 

Total, . 

. 6,038 


3. The Model School Teachers who have availed themselves of the 
supplemental privileges conferred under Kule 21,* are as follows : — 



Mai os. 

Fomalos. 

Total. 

On the Books, 31st December, 1897, 

68 

95 

163 

Joined in 1898 




Total, . 

68 

95 

163 

Removed from Establishment on account 
of Ago, or on receipt of Gratuity or 
award of Pension in 1898 

l 

4 

5 

Died in 1898, 




Resigned or Dismissed, 1S98, .... 

2 

1 

3 

Withdraw under Rule 21, 1897, 

4 

3 

7 

On the Books, 31st December, 189?, 

Cl 

87 

148 

Maximum Number allowed, . 



250 

Supplemental Pensions : 

£ a. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

Amount payable 31st Dec., 1S97, . . 

407 12 6 

692 7 0 

1,159 19 6 

Granted in 1S98, . 

40 12 4 

91 1 11 

131 14 3 

Ceased in 189S 

64 2 8 

- 

64 2 8 

Amount Payable on SlBt Dec., 1898, 

441 2 2 

783 8 11 

1,227 11 1 


* Tlie Rules having, unflergono alteration since publication ol last Report, Rule 21 ha* 
been substituted above for the previous referonoe, viz,, 37 to 4£, 
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10.251 ] 

OS | 4,444 

38 

S.2S8; 

743 

28,171 

210 


234 

0/fl8| 95 

3.972 

43 

2491 

012 1 17,049 

1,3* 

10.720 

Qralalllos paid daring tlw year, 1 2j 248 3 

80 ; 

Yl 




471 

° 

440 

4 

P’i ' 

141 



11 1.119 

.8 

1,000 


• Inrltullm tho Supplement*! rcnnlons. 


$p ?< 

ff; 
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APPENDIX K. — Poor Law Unions Contributory under p — 

THE Act OF 1875. Section u. 


I. — Table showing the Number of Poor Law Unions which became tory 
contributory each year from the passing of the Act .38 & 39 Yict., Umons ' 
cap. 96 (Au Act to provide for additional Payments to Teachers of 
National Schools in Ireland). 


Ve»r. 

Number of 
U niona. 

Year. 

Number of 
Unions. 

1876-7, 

■ 

70 

1888-6 

24 

1877-8, 

39 

1889-90 

31 

1878-9 

28 

1890-91 

29 

1879-80 

21 

1891-2, 

28 

1880-81 

13 

1892-3 

28 

1881-2, 

16 

1893-4 

25 

1882-3 

20 

1894-5 

25 

1883-4 

22 

1895-6 

25 

1884-5, 

17 

1896-7 

25 

1885-6, . . . . . 

21 

1897-8 

25 

1886-7 

20 

1898-9 

25 

1887-8, 

21 




II. — List of Twenty-five Poor Law Unions which became contributory, 
for the year 1898-9, under the Act 38 & 39 Viet., cap. 96 (An Act 
to provide for additional Payments to Teachers of National Schools 
in Ireland) ; and the respective amounts paid out of the Rates. 


Names of Poor Law Unions. 

Rates. 

Names of Poor Law Unions. 

Rates. 





£ a. 

d. 





£ g. d. 

Ballymahon, 




316 8 

11 

Irvincstown, 



• 

314 2 9 

Bally vaughan, 




87 13 

5 

Kells, . . 



• 

476 3 1 

Balrathery, 




614 4 

0 

Kilmallook, 




866 8 8 

Belfast, 




9,500 6 

9 

Milford, . 




347 10 10 

Castlecomer, 




299 12 

B 

Mullingar, 




713 10 1 

Clogheen, . 




561 4 

9 

Navan, 




548 1C 3 

Clogher, 




861 11 

6 

New ry, 




1,381 3 4 

Cork, . , 




3,191 4 

6 

Oldcastle, . 




487 4 11 

Croom, 




319 fi 

S 

Rath drum, 




540 1 10 

Delvin, 




244 5 

9 

Strabane, 



. 

827 1 4 

Downpatrick, 




1,151 11 

3 

Trim, 




397 2 11 

Dungannon, 




711 2 

2 

Tullamore, 




651 2 3 

Edenderry, 




307 17 

5 

Total/ 




25.254 0 1 


• Of tills stun £16,517 2s. Od was repaid to the Guardians from the Customs and Excise 
Grant, so that the net amount contributed by the Guardians was £8,736 18*. Id. 
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Appendix. 

section n„ APPENDIX L.— Promotions for Highly Efficient Service. 
— —Prizes and Premiums. 


h°My or (3.) List o{ Teachers of National Schools promoted to First 
efferent Division of First Class from' 1st April, 1898, on account of 
' having rendered highly efficient service for seven consecu- 

tive years to 31st March, 1898. 


County. 

Name of Teacher. 

District. 

Roll No. 

School 

Antrim, 

Mr. John M'Mullan, . 

9 

14574 

Malone. 

Cavan, 

Mrs. Anne Corrigan, . 

24 

14321 

Corlea f. 

Down, 

Mr. Robert M'Quitty, 

10 

5847 

Portaferry. 

Do, 

Mr. Thomas Graham, 

n 

8C95 

WavingEtown.! 

Londonderry, 

Mr. Alexander Campbell, . 

2A 

80S0 

Largy. 

Clare, • 

Mrs. Bridget Doherty, 

42 

11931 

Bodyke f. 

Cork, 

Mrs. Ellen O’Leary, . 

59 

1207 

Ardfleld f. 

Kerry, 

Mr. Michael O'LeaTy, 

55 

1704 

Rathmore m. 

Kildare, 

Mrs. Ellon Martin, 

29 

6749 

Cadamstown. 

Meatli, 

Mrs. Mary Conway, . 


7728 

Longwood f. 


41 Enid" (2.) The “ Reid ” Bequest. 

Bequest- 

The Trustees of the "Will of the late R. T. Reid, Esq., ll.d., of 
Bombay, who munificently bequeathed £9,435 towards the advance- 
ment of Education in the County Kerry (his native county), have 
authorized the following Scheme of Prizes to be awarded out of the 
proceeds of the Bequest, by the Commissioners of National Education. 

Part I. 

During the Five years’ service of a Monitor, there are two Principal 
Examinations, viz., one at the end of his Third year, and the other at 
the end of his Fifth year. After each of these Principal Examinations, 
the Reid Prizes will be awarded to the Six best answerers of each degree 
of service amongst the Male Monitors of the National Schools of the 
County Kerry, provided that the answering in every case shall he of a 
satisfactory character. The following is the scale of Prizes ; — 

(a.) At end of Monitors’ Third Year of Service : — 


First Prize, 





£20 

Second „ 





18 

Thirl „ 





1G 

Fourth „ 





14 

Fifth 


••• 



12 

Sixth „ 





10 

£90 
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( b .) At end of Monitors’ Fifth Year of Service : — 


Appendix. 

First Prize, 

£25 

Section 11, 
L. 

Second „ ... ... ... ... 

22 


Third „ ... ... ... 

Fourth. „ ... ... ... ... 

20 

18 

* Reid” 
Bequest. 

Fifth „ 

16 


Sixth „ ... ... ... ... 

14 



£115 



This portion of the Scheme came into operation at the Examination 
of July, 1886. 


Part II. 

The Trustees, also, in pursuance of the express stipulations of the 
Testator, propose to apply £80 a year to the maintenance of Two Reid 
Exhibitions in Trinity College, Dublin, of the value of £4:0 each, to 
enable Students of the County Kerry, who have successfully passed the 
final examination at the close of their Course of Training in the Marl- 
borough-street Training College, to matriculate in Trinity College, and 
to pass on, without dropping a year, to the Degree in Arts. 

The recommendation of Candidates for the Reid Exhibitions, Trinity 
College, will be made by the Professors of the Marlborough-street 
Training College. 


Part I. — Result of the Examinations, 1898. 

In accordance with one of the provisions of the Reid Bequest Scheme 
for the advancement of Education in the County Kerry, the Commis- 
sioners of National Education having considered the answering of the 
Monitors employed in the National Schools of that connty, at the 
Annual Examinations of 189S, have selected the six best answerers 
amongst the Monitors of the 5th year, and the six best amongst those 
of the 3rd year, and have made the following awards : — 


PfhzE Monitors of Fifth Yeah. 


Dist. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize, 






£ 

39 

2810 

Kilmoily, . 

m. 

Patrick Driscoll, . 

25 

SO 

2849 

K enmare, 

m. 

Thomas P. Spilla.ce, 

22 

67 

9304 

Itaheea, 

m. 

Michael Cronin, . 

20 

54 

12832 

Killorglin, . 

111. 

Michael Donoglme, 

18 

- 

10182 

liliuard Castle, 


Thomas Kavanagh, 

16 

- 

- 

n 


Thomas Galilean, . 

14 
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Appendix. 

Section II., 
L. 

"Reid" 

Bequest. 


Prize Monitors op Third Year. 







£ 

54 

1695 

Ardamore . 


John Brosnan, 

20 

39 

10535 

Liseltou, 

. m. 

Thomas Dillon, . , 

18 

57 

10100 

Glenlough, . 

. m. 

Michael Kirby, , 

16 

- 

- 

„ 


Michael Crowley, . 

14 

- 

5168 

Cirraghbeg, . 

. m. 

Thomas Jones, 

12 

54 

9874 

Ardfert, 

m. 

Thomas Kirby, 

10 


Part IL — Exhibitions in Trinity College, Dublin. 


Under the conditions of Part II. of this Scheme, an Exhibition of 
£40 per annnm was awarded in February, 1894, to Mr. Patrick 
Buckley, Principal Teacher of Skandnim National School, County 
Cork, and in January, 1895, an Exhibition of a similar amount was 
awarded to Mr. John Kennelly, of Moyola Park National School, 
County Londonderry — both these teachers are natives of the County 
Kerry. 


(3.) Carlisle and Blake Premiums. 


Extract from Appendix to Commissioners ’ Rules — Edition 

ass* of 1898 - 

Premiums. 

The Carlisle and Blake Premium Fund. 

1. The Commissioners of National Education are empowered to 
allocate to the teachers of ordinary National Schools the interest accru- 
ing from the Private Bequests’ Fuud in Premiums, to be called “The 
Carlisle and Blake Premiums.” Teachers of Model Schools, Convent 
Schools, or other special schools, are not eligible for these premiums. 

2. The interest from the accumulated funds available for premiums 
now amounts to £80 a year, and this sum will be distributed in premiums 
of £5 each — one for the most deserving Principal Teacher in each of 
the Districts every fourth year, upon the folio-wing conditions : — 

(a.) That the average attendance and the regularity of the attend- 
ance of the pupils are satisfactory. 

{&.) That a fair proportion of the pupils have passed in the higher 
classes. 

(c.) That, if a boys’ or mixed school, taught by a master in a rural 
district, agriculture is fairly taught to the boys of the senior 
classes ; and, if a girls' school (rural or town), needlework 
is carefully attended to. 

(i d ) That the state of the school has been reported, during the pre- 
vious two years as satisfactory in respect to efficiency, moral 
tone, order, cleanliness, discipline, school accounts, supply 
of requisites, and observance of the Board’s rules. 

3 No teacher will be eligible for a premium twice in succession. 

4. The names of the teachers to whom premiums are awarded will 
be published in the annual report of the Board. 
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“ The Carlisle and Blake " Premiums are awarded at the rate of -Appendix. 
£5 to one successful candidate in each school district in every fourth Section IL, 
year. The Teachers who secured the Prizes for 1898 were : — h. 

Carlisle 

and Blake 
Amount. Premium* 


£ 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 
5 
5 

5 

6 

5 
i 

6 


Dii- 

riot. 

Holl 

Bo. 

School. 

County 

Name in full of Teaohor, 

4 

13785 

Tullynamullen, 


Antrim, 

Mr. John H'Droy, . 


3 

8365 

Market Square, 


Do., 

Mr. Alfred Hull, . 


8A 

9003 

Moasloy, 


Do., 

Mr. James Paisley, 


I 

1734 

Mnllanmorc. 


Donegal, 

Mr. Daniel Boyle, . 


2 

1431G 

St. Columb's, 

m. 

Londonderry. 

Mr. William Ferguson, . 


6 

11836 

Castlederg, 


Tyrone, 

Mrs. Margaret M'Sorley, 


51 

5997 

Bridgetown, 

f. 

Clare, . 

Mrs. Margaret O'Sullivan, 


39 

11018 

Tuliv.nore, . 


Kerry, . 

Mrs. Julia O'Shea, 


39 

3314 

Silvei mines, 


Tipperary, . 

Miss Ellie M Malion, . 


30 

7530 

Rush, 

f. 

Dublin, . 

Miss Mery J. Maenamara, 


10 

13486 

Bray Bridge, 

f. 

Do., . . 

Mrs. Martha Moore, 


43 

1288 

Tallow, 

m. 

Kilkenny. . 

Mr. Timothy O’Leary, . 


25 

14208 

Kilsaran, . 

f. 

Louth, 

Miss Anna M. Giltrap, . 


2? 

6951 

Cappagh, . 

'f. 

Galway, 

Mrs. Mary Grady, 


12 

0249 

Sooey, . 


Sligo, . 

Mr. Martin C. Bnrke, , 


20 

13968 

Easkoy, 

f. 

Do., 

Mrs. Kate Flynn, . 



M. — Census Returns as to Illiteracy. Appendix. 

(a) Table taken from the Census Commissioners’ Report for the year Sectl ^ llln 
1891, showing the Proportion per cent, of the Population, five years Cen ~ 
old and upwards, who could neither Itead nor W rite, in each Province, Eeturaa 
County, City, &c., in Ireland, at the Census periods of 1841, 1851, SSteroey. 
1861, 1871, 1881, and six years old and upwards for 1891. 


PROVINCES, 
Counties, Cities, Ac. 


Proportion per ■■ nt. of the Population who <;ould 
nc-ithor Bead nor Write. 


I Six years 

Five years old and upwards. I old and 

i upwards. 



In 1841. 

In 1851. 

In 1861. 

In 1871. 

In 1881. 

In 1891. 

IBELAK’D, 

52-7 

46-8 

387 

33* 

25-2 

184 

PEO VINCES. 

44-0 

3SU 

31-1 

27D 

293 

15-4 


60 6 

555 

46-1 

392 

285 

19-9 


406 

85-3 

30-0 

26-4 

293 

15-4 

CONNAUGHT, . 

72-1 

66-3 

571 

49-3 

37-9 

274 

LEINSTER. 

38-0 

36-1 

29-3 

26-3 

198 

14-9 


454 

43-7 

38-1 

34-2 

296 

203 


25-2 

249 

207 

195 

155 

145 


S4-9 

29-0 

22-2 

18’8 

131 

101 


41-9 

38'2 

296 

26-0 

2012 

14T 


407 

378 

340 

305 

210 

153 


5f2 

46-0 

365 

30-4 

22-1 

15-8 

King's 

47 9 

43-1 

348 

299 


164 

5P2 

46-9 

367 

32D 

231 

169 


611 

52-9 

450 

38*7 

300 


Meath „ 

54-5 

475 

373 

32-1 

23-4 

193 

416 

385 

396 

265 

294 

14-0 


521 

37-6 

3ST 

31-0 

234 



41-3 

38-9 

335 

31-7 

25-6 

196 

Wicklow t, . . 

413 

381 

330 

291 

21-7 

167 
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Appendix. ( 0 ) Table taken from tie Census Commissioners’ Report for the year 
Section n. 1891 —continued. 

M. 


Census 
Returns 
as to 

illiteracy. 


Provinces, 
Counties, Cities, &c. 


Proportion per cent, of the Population who could 
neither Read nor Write. 


Five years old and upwards. 



In 1841. 

In 1S51. 

In 1861. 

In 1871. 

In 1881. 

&IS91 

MUNSTER. 








Clare County, . 


631 

59-G 

46-8 

37-9 

273 

192 

Cork City, 


356 

357 

321 

29-4 

21-0 

15-9 

.. Comity, . 


658 

595 

607 

427 

30-3 

20-8 

Kerry 


70'4 

643 

553 

47-3 

351 

24-6 

Limerick Cityi • 


421 

37-6 

332 

294 

22-S 

175 

„ County, 


653 

51-2 

39G 

33-9 

24-3 

152 

Tipperary , 
Waterford City, 


61*0 

36-3 

467 

394 

36-5 

34-6 

30-8 

32-4 

217 

272 

161 

21-8 

„ County, 


70-6 

669 

58-8 

507 

39-3 

281 

Ulster. 








Antrim County, exclusive of 

23-8 

20-2 

1S-6 

158 

m 

9-5 

Belfast ( part of), and Car- 






riokfergus. 
Armagh County, 


42-S 

39-1 

341 

30-4 

22-6 

18-6 

Belfast City, 


211 

20-4 

173 

157 

111) 


Carrickfergus (County of the 

13-2 

11-2 

92 

11-3 

87 

6-5 

Cavan County, . 


51-5 

450 

355 

301 

224 

167 

Donegal „ 


81*7 

57-3 

521 

485 

398 

311 

Down County, exclusive of 

27-5 

24-3 

212 

18-8 

14'3 

11*5 

Belfast (part of). 
Fermanagh County, 


458 

385 

310 

276 

21-5 


Londonderry County & City, 
Monaghan County, 

29-4 

51-3 

295 

42*0 

24-1 

347 

22-3 

307 

17-6 

230 

14-3 

17-8 

Tyrone „ 


45'0 

38-2 

326 

290 

22-6 

174 

CONNAUGHT. 








Galway County and County 

76-6 

701 

62-9 

564 

45-8 

33-9 

of the Town. 







Leitrim County, 


57-3 

520 

412 

32 "S 

22-5 

16-4 

Mayo 


790 

73-7 

655 

57-4 

44-8 

32-0 

Roscommon ., 


G5-0 

5SD 

471 

38-9 

27-3 


Sligo „ 


687 

633 

532 

431 

30-9 

22-4 


Sis years 
old and 
upwards. 


(6) Table taken from the Census Commissioners' Report for the year 
1891, showing by Provinces the proportion per cent, of the Popula- 
tion, five years old and upwards, who could Read and Write, Read 
only, and who could neither Read nor Write, in Ireland in 1841, 
1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and six years old and upwards for 1891. 


PROVINCES. 

Read and Write. 

Read only. 

Neither Rond nor Write. 

1841 1851 

1861 

So 

1SS1 

1S91 

1811 

1851 

1861 

187 J 1881 

1891 

1841 

1851 

1861 

1871 

L881 

1891 

IRELAND, . 

28 

33 

41 

49 

59 

71 

19 

20 

20 

17 

16 

11 

53 

a 

39 

33 

25 

18 

Leinster, . 

34 

39 

19 

57 

65 

75 

22 

22 

20 

16 

15 

10 

44 

39 

31 

27 

20 

15 

Munster, . 

26 

31 

40 

49 

GO 

72 

13 

14 

14 

12 

12 

8 

61 

55 

46 

39 

28 

20 

Ulster, 

30 

36 

42 

£0 

60 

71 

30 

30 

28 

23 

20 

14 

10 

36 

30 

27 

20 

15 

Connaught, 

16 

21 

28 

36 

47 

62 

12 

13 

15 

15 

15 

11 

72 

66 

57 

49 

38 

27 
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APPENDIX N. — Compulsory Education. 

Retort, showing the Population (Census 1891) and the Religions 
Profession of the Inhabitants of the 120 Boroughs, Towns, and 
Townships to which Compulsory Education Clauses of the Irish 
Education Act, 1892, apply. 





Roman 

Catholics. 

Protkrtantr. 

City, Town, 4c. 

Population. 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Othera. 

•t Antrim, 


1,385 

271 

Mil 

49S 

492 

82 

42 

Ardee, 


2,067 

1,940 

127 

123 

3 

1 

_ 

t-Arklow, , 


4,172 

3,345 

827 

727 

IS 

82 

— 

Armagh, . 


7,438 

3,823 

3,610 

2,285 

930 

29C 

99 

®fAthlone, 


6,742 

5,231 

1,511 

1,220 

146 

107 

38 

*tAthy, . 


4.SS6 

4,565 

321 

221 

44 

42 

14 

*t Anghnaoloy . 


1,110 

407 

643 

430 

183 

21 

9 

BagnaJstown, 


1,920 

1,702 

SIS 

1S6 

13 

6 

13 

Balbriggan, . 


2,273 

1,985 

2S8 

267 

5 

3 

13 

Ballina, . 


4,846 

4,323 

523 

260 

186 

67 

10 

Ballinasloe, . 


4,642 

4,154 

483 

378 

74 

33 

3 

Bally bay, , 


1,378 

876 

502 

249 

215 

23 

15 

•fBallymena, . 


8,655 

1,592 

7,003 

1,715 

4,730 

127 

491 

•fBallymoney, 


2,975 

710 

2,265 

673 

1,469 

26 

97 

fBallyshannon, 


2,471 

1,937 

534 

390 

101 

42 

1 

*|-Banbridge, . 


4,901 

1,115 

3,786 

1,934 

1,434 

124 

294 

•fBandon, 


3,488 

2,569 

919 

679 

52 

151 

37 

Bangor, 


3,834 

277 

3,557 

1,161 

2,054 

245 

107 

Bantry, 


2,921 

2,649 

272 

214 

S 

47 

8 

"fBelfaat, 


255,950 

67,378 

188.572 

75,522 

87,234 

13,747 

12,069 

*tBeltnrbet, . 


1,675 

1,162 

513 

439 

42 

30 

2 

•fBlackrock, . 


8,401 

6,383 

3,018 

2,427 

118 

129 

314 

Boyle, 


2,464 

2,125 

339 

217 

02 

18 

IS 

•fBray, . 


6,883 

6,059 

1,829 

1,464 

203 

76 

86 

fCallan, 


\m 

1,938 

35 

84 

- 

_ 

1 

•fCarlow, 


6,619 

5,745 

S74 

739 

47 

64 

24 

•fCarrickfergns 


8,923 

822 

8,101 

1,781 

4,761 

404 

1,155 

Carrickmaeross, 


1.779 

1,609 

170 

133 

24 

11 

2 

tCarrick-on-Suir, 


5,608 

5,529 

79 

65 

3 

X 

10 

•tCashel, 


3,216 

3,100 

116 

113 

1 

I 

1 

fCastlebar, 


3,558 

3,231 

327 

265 

27 

34 

1 

•fCastleblaney, 


1,721 

1.170 

551 

210 

269 

32 

10 

*t Cavan, . 


2,968 

2^83 

675 

530 

59 

26 

10 

•fClonakilty, . 


3,221 

2,776 

445 

294 

21 

121 

9 


■ In 66 eases marked thus (■) the School Attendance Committees are enforcing the Act. 
t In 78 cases marked thuB (f) School Attendance Committees have boen appointed 
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^p ptnd ix. Return, showing the Population (Census 1891), <fcc.- — continued. 


IS. 

Total 

Boman 

PROTESTANT!. 


Total 

Protes- 

tants. 





to which a City, Town, Ac. 

compul- 
sory 

Population. 

Catholics. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Meth. 

Others 

Education 

Act of 1892 fClones, 

2,032 

1,159 

873 

604 

134 

117 

IS 

wpIlr - Clonmel, . . . 

8,480 

7,485 

995 

788 

92 

66 

49 

♦fClontarf, 

5,104 

2,835 

2,269 

1,631 

282 

214 

142 

•tColeraine, . 

6,845 

1,295 

6,550 

2,321 

2,636 

195 

399 

•jCcokstown, . 

3,841 

1,602 

2,239 

1,099 

985 

81 

74 

tCootehill, 

1,593 

1,171 

422 

264 

92 

56 

10 

•tCork, .... 

75,345 

64,561 

10,784 

8,020 

749 

867 

648 

•fDalkey, 

3,197 

2,235 

962 

795 

32 

83 

52 

*tDawn Patrick, 

3,132 

1,512 

1,620 

998 

3S9 

60 

175 

Drogheda, . 

11,878 

10,966 

907 

653 

126 

114 

14 

J »tDromore, . 

2,859 

450 

1,909 

935 

603 

137 

234 

Drumcondra, Clonliffe, 

7,624 

5,513 

2,111 

1,509 

252 

167 

183 

anrl Glasnevin. 





Dublin City, . 

245,001 

201,418 

43,583 

35,125 

3,492 

1,708 

3,258 

Dundalk, , , 

12,449 

10,307 

2,142 

1,582 

403 

101 

56 

Dungannon, . 

3,812 

1,988 

1,824 

1,146 

514 

108 

56 

Dungarran, . , 

5,263 

5,141 

122 

86 

2 

33 

1 

f Ennis, .... 

5,160 

5,127 

333 

294 

26 

8 

5 

TEnniscorthy, 

5,048 

5,123 

525 

440 

40 

S9 

G 

*tEnniskillen, . 

5,570 

3,045 

2,525 

2,044 

156 

2S3 

42 

Fermoy, 

6,469 

4,821 

1,6-48 

1,379 

173 

82 

14 

fFethard, 

1,607 

1,581 

70 

75 

1 


- 

tGalvray, 

13,800 

12,374 

1,426 

980 

267 

118 

61 

"tGilford, 

1,276 

489 

787 

494 

270 

20 

S 

•fGorey, 

2,213 

1,794 

419 

393 

6 

18 

2 

Granard, 

1,834 

1,730 

104 

103 

1 


- 

•tHolywood, . 

3,389 

638 

2,851 

1,112 

1,202 

134 

S73 

Keady, 

1,426 

998 

428 

213 

206 

1 

8 

tKells, .... 

2,427 

2,213 

214 

179 

31 

1 

S 

Kilkenny, . , 

11,018 

9,896 

1,152 

1,032 

49 

60 

21 

Killarney, . 

5,510 

5,288 

222 

196 

11 

13 

2 

•fKilliney and Ballybrack, 

2,649 

1,825 

824 

760 

16 

1 

47 

Kilmsh, , , , 

4.095 

3,901 

194 

182 

4 

26 

2 

•fKingstown, . 

17,352 

11,749 

6,603 

4,938 

272 

135 

258 

‘fKinsale, 

4,605 

3,483 

1,122 

826 

51 

109 

136 

*tLarne, 

4,217 

1,219 

2,998 

528 

1,914 

153 

403 

tLetterkenny. 

2,820 

1,632 

688 

427 

213 

7 

41 

fLimavady, . 

2,796 

982 

1,814 

872 

814 

49 

79 

Limerick, 

37,155 

32,894 

4,261 

3,294 

315 

331 

321 


* 1° £6 cases marked thus (•) the School Attendance Committees are enforcing the Aot. 
t in 78 cases marked thus (f) School Attendance Committees have been appointed. 
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Retoes, stowing the Population (Census 1891), Jic. — continued. 


City, Town, to. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

PllOTESTi NTS. 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Prca 

Meth. 

Others. 

•fLisburn, 

. 1 

12,250 

2,657 

9,593 

5,991 

2,771 

408 

423 

liismore, 


1,632 

1,438 

194 

165 

24 

3 

1 

Listowel, 


3,566 

3.428 

138 

124 

11 

3 

_ 

•fLondonderry, 


33,200 

18,310 

14,860 

6,624 

7,045 

608 

683 

•►Longford, 


3,827 

3,142 

685 

662 

67 

62 

4 

Loughrea, 


2,815 

2,743 

72 

67 

- 

6 

_ 

•fLurgan, 


11,429 

3,895 

7,634 

4,846 

1,704 

684 

300 

Macroom, 


2,933 

2,880 

53 

61 

1 

— 

1 

•fllallow, 


4,366 

8,974 

392 

344 

27 

13 

8 

fhf ary borough, 


2,809 

2,377 

432 

352 

12 

65 

3 

•fMidleton, 


3,246 

3,062 

181 

164 

9 

2 

9 

Monaghan. . 


2,938 

2,000 

938 

656 

331 

34 

17 

tMonntmellick, 


2,623 

2,160 

4G3 

293 

43 

65 

62 

Mullingar, . 


5,323 

4,423 

900 

778 

45 

69 

8 

•fNaas, . 


3,735 

. 34195 

440 

384 

41 

4 

11 

•f Navan, 


3,963 

3,652 

311 

286 

13 

3 

9 

Nenagh, 


1,722 

4,401 

821 

295 

12 

6 

9 

tNewbridge, 


3,207 

1.948 

14259 

804 

402 

26 

27 

fNew Kilmainham, 


6,519 

4,104 

2,115 

1,876 

46 

145 

49 

tNew Rosb, , , 


5,847 

6,525 

322 

2G9 

3 

28 

22 

Newry, 


12,961 

8,815 

4,146 

2,144 

1,480 

204 

318 

•fNewtownarda, 


9,197 

905 

8,292 

1 , 95 a 

5,243 

865 

228 

•tOmagh, 


4,039 

2,356 

1,683 

922 

561 

160 

40 

tParsonetown 


4,313 

3,526 

78! 

638 

76 

60 

13 

tPembroke Township, 


24,269 

14,515 

9,754 

7,178 

1,229 

4SS 

559 

•tPortadown, , 


8,430 

1,939 

6,441 

4,025 

1470 

1,106 

140 

•tPortrufih, 


1,655 

184 

1,471 

772 

530 

130 

39 

•tQneenBtown, 


9,082 

7,238 

1,844 

1,488 

US 

99 

139 

•fRathkeale, . 


2,073 

1,957 

116 

83 

10 

22 

1 

Rathmines and Rathgar, 

27,796 

13,864 

13,912 

10,758 

1,081 

801 

1,272 

Roscommon, 


1,994 

1,805 

189 

152 

17 

12 

8 

•tSMbboreen, . 


8,269 

2,795 

474 

268 

17 

176 

13 

Sligo, . 


10,274 

84193 

1,981 

1,299 

270 

215 

197 

tStrabane, 


5,013 

3,514 

1,499 

733 

682 

6G 

15 

•ITandragee, . 


1,444 

412 

1,032 

635 

241 

107 

55 

Templemore, 


2,433 

2,033 

400 

360 

15 

23 

3 

Thuxles, 


4,511 

4,392 

119 

108 

1 

9 

1 

tTipperary, . 


6,391 

6,954 

737 

662 

42 

24 

9 


• In 56 cases marked thus (•) the School Attendance Committees ore enforcing the Act. 
t In 73 cases marked thus (t) School Attendance Committees have been appointed. 
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Appendix. Return, showing the Population (Census 1891), <fcc. — continued. 


Section u, 
N. 


Total 

Population. 



Protxstant . 


Towns, Ac., 
to which 

Cmr, Town, *c. 

Catholics. 

Total 
P rotes- 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Others. 

com- 

pulsory 




tants. 





clauses 

of Educa- 
tion Act 

•tTralee, 

9,318 

8,338 

980 

781 

48 

112 

36 

of 1S92 
apply. 

Trim, . 

1,531 

1,424 

107 

88 

2 

14 

3 

Tnam, 

3,012 

2,844 

168 

161 

1 

— 

3 


•tTnllamoro, . 

4,522 

4,006 

516 

380 

19 

102 

6 


•fWarrenpoint, 

1,970 

1,059 

911 

£68 

227 

79 

87 


■tWaterford, . 

20,852 

18,810 

2,012 

1,402 

185 

193 

262 


Westport, 

4,070 

3,705 

305 

270 

42 

29 

15 


Wexford. 

11,515 

10,807 

738 

679 

11 

114 

31 


•f Wicklow, 

3,273 

2,627 

646 

515 

23 

66 

12 


Yonghat, 

4,317 

3,881 

436 

355 

6 

60 

10 


Totals, 

1,252,388 

806,658 

445,730 

241,302 

147,826 

29,359 

27,243 


• In 56 c&sea marked tbns (•) tie School Attendance Committees are enforcing the Act. 
t In 78 cases marked thus ft) School Attendance Committees have been appointed. 
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0.— SCHOOL GRANT. 


Appendix. 

8ection II., 

0 . 


___________________ Rules for 

administer- 
ing the 

Rules for Administering The Parliamentary School Grant Grant, 
under the 18th Section and 4th Schedule of the Irish 
Education Act, 1892 (55 &56* Vic., ch. 42.) 


1. The average rate ot jchool-fees for the year 1891 is computed by compu- 
taking the school-fees received during that year for subjects taught tation of 
either ■wholly or partly within the ordinary school hours from pupils of ^ r e j a j^ Q ) rate 
over 3 and under 15 years of age, and dividing those fees by the 
average daily attendance for that year of pupils within those ages. 

2. In schools where the average rate of school-fees received from cates 
children of over 3 and under 15 years of age, during the year 1891, where no 
was not in excess of six shillings lor each child of the number of such 
children in average attendance, no school-fee is chargeable to any such able, 
child for any subjects taught either wholly or partly within the 
ordinary school hours. 

3. School-fees may be charged to pupils of 15 years of age, and CaBes 

upwards. X'kere 

* . _ , School 

Fees may also be charged to children under 15 years of age for Extra Fees are 
or Optional Subjects taught wholly outside the ordinary school hours ; c^ge^le. 
but under no circumstances may fees for Extra or Optional Subjects be 
charged to such children, even though the instruction is given wholly 
outside the ordinary school hours, if the payment is to be a condition 
of admission to the school. 

4. In schools where the average rate of school-fees, during the year Average 
1891, was in excess of six shillings for each child of the number of fem!SS fe€ - 
children between 3 and 15 years of age, in average daily attendance, 

fees may be charged to such children \ but the total amount of fees 
shall not be such as to make the average rate of fees for all children in 
average attendance at the School, exceed for any year the amount of 
the said excess. Fees for any subjects taught either wholly or partly 
within the ordinary school hours, are held to be school fees for purposes 
of this Rule, and must be included in determining the average rate 
charged. 

5. In respect of school fees, no scale of fees shall be altered or fixed Scales of 
except with the approval of the Commissioners. And should the fees 
application of the scale sanctioned for any school result in the levy of 

an average fee in excess of the authorized limit, such excess should be 
refunded to the parents or guardians. 

H 
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Jmendix. 6. All schools brought in connexion as National Schools on or after 
section il, the 1st January, 1S92, shall, if receiving the school grant, be free of 
°- school fees for pupils over 3 and under IB years of age. 

New 

School 7 t Evening schools are excluded from tlie benefit of the School Grant. 

sSSf 8. Payment shall be made subject to tlie existing Rules and Regu- 

excluded. lations of the Commissioners in respect to average daily attendance of 
pupils, as provided in the First Clause of the Fourth Schedule, viz. : 

(a.) In augmenting by 20 per centum the existing rate of class 
salaries of teachers and of salaries of assistant teachers, and 

Increase of (&.) In augmenting by three shillings and six pence the Capitation 
Captation Grant to schools receiving such grants and not having teachers paid 
api -non. ^ c ] aas salaries ; the latter augmentation to be an augmentation of the 
ordinary Capitation Grants, as computed under the Rules of the 
Commissioners existing at the time of the passing of the Act, in 
respect to average daily attendance. 

Assistants' 9 (a.) The Bonuses tor Assistants under the Second Clause of the 
Bonuses. Fourth Schedule are to be annually granted to all Assistants of five 
years’ standing or over "who are classed higher than third class : 

(b.) In case of interrupted service as assistant, if the period of inter- 
ruption be spent as Principal Teacher, such service may count for 
bonus : 

(c.) The average daily attendance in respect to this clause to be 
computed on the basis defined in tlie foregoing Rule 8. 

10 (a.) Schools that have an average daily attendance of twenty and 
under thirty pupils over 3 and under 1 5 years of age, are recognised and 
aided, under the Third Clause of the Fourth Schedule, as Schools 
entitled to third class salary, &c., and to the benefits of the Commissioners’ 
Rule 204. 

(6.) Where the average attendance of children of over 3 and under 
15 years of age is under twenty, a school, if recognised, receives a 
Modified Grant, computed according to the Rules as to average 
attendance existing at the time of the passing of the Act. 

11. Tlie payment of the Residue under the Fourth Clause of the 
Fourth Schedule is to be made on the average daily attendance, com- 
puted on attendances of pupils over 3 and under 1 5 years of age. 

12. The Unit of Distribution of the Residue shall be found by dividing 
the estimated Residue as nearly as possible by the aggregate average 
daily attendance of pupils over 3 and under 15 years at schools receiving 
the School Grants. Should payment of the entire amount of the Residue 
accruing for any year not be completely effected on the issue of the 
fourth quarterly payment to the Teachers out of such Residue, the Com- 
missioners may sanction a supplemental payment within tlie limit of 
the unexpended balance of the Residue, so as to distribute tlie balance 
as nearly as possible in proportion to the number of children in average 
daily attendance. Fractions of a penny to he omitted. 


Schools 

between 

20 and 30. 


Modified 
Grant 
Schools, 
where 
under 20. 


Residual 

Capitation 

Grant. 


Mode of 
payment of 
Residual 
Capitation 
Grant. 
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Ill 


13. The average daily attendance at the schools receiving the School 4 

Grant shall, for the purposes of the residual Capitation Grant, be the Section II„ 
average daily attendance for the periods to which the payments °- 
respectively relate. Average for 

Residual 

14. All agreements regulating the distribution of the Residual Captation 

Capitation Grant shall be subject to the approval of the Commissioners. iant ‘ 

Allocation 

15. (a.) The twenty per cent, increase under the First Clause of the Capitation 1 

Fourth Schedule shall be computed on the class-salary Grant, 
portion of the salaries of Principals and Assistants- of Model and 
Model and Practising Schools. Practising 

(6.) The Bonuses, under the Second Clause of the Fourth Schedule, 
shall be annually granted to all Assistants in such 
schools of five years’ service and over. 

(c.) The general Rules determining the average rate of excess fee, 
if any, shall be applied in the case of these schools. 

(d.) The school-fees of Model Schools are to be distributed, and 
the Residual Grant is to be allocated, each on a basis 
specially determined by the Commissioners. 

16. The provisions of Rules 102 (/.) and (k.) ; 204 ; 205 : 210 (a.) Existing 

and (6.); and 212 (c.) and (d.), shall apply, mulalis mutandis, to all 
payments made under the Act out of the School Grant. toSc^ol° 

Grant. 


Rules referred to at Section 1 6 above. 

(Grants made according to the .average daily attendance). 

Rule 102 (/.) When the average attendance exceeds an integer by 
a fraction of at least *5, the latter will count as a unit. Thus 29*5 will 
count as 30. 

Rule 102 ( h .) The number of pupils present must be recorded every 
day in the Roll Book and Report Book, but when, owing to severity 
of weather or other exceptional cause, the number of pupils in attend- 
ance on any day or days is under one-tliird of the average attendance 
for the month in which the day or days occur, the attendance of such 
day or clays may until further notice be excluded from the calculation 
of the annual average. The cause of such exclusion in each case should 
be recorded in the Daily Report Book. Excluded days cannot be 
counted as part of the required minimum of 200 davs. 

Rule 204 (a.) First class salary will not be paid unless the school in 
which the teacher is employed maintains an annual average daily 
attendance of at least 35 pupils. .Similarly, second class salary will not 
be paid unless the school maintains an annual averago daily attendance 
of at least 30 pupils ; and third class salary will not be paid unless the 
school maintains an annual average daily attendance of at least 20 
pupils over 3 and under 15 years of age. 

(b.) Provided, however, that where the average daily 
attendance falls below the prescribed minimum 
number as aforesaid for the twelve months ended on 
the 31st March, 30th June, 30th September, or 31st 
December, as the case may be, no deduction of salary 
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will be made unless the fall also appear for the annual 
period ended on the quarter day next following, after 
which the salary as aforesaid will not be paid unless 
there is satisfactory evidence that the reduction of 
the average was due to temporary and exceptional 
causes. But as soon as there is satisfactory evidence 
that the reduction of the average below 20 (pupils of 
3 to 15 years of age) was due to permanent causes, 
then : — 

(l.) The school will be either suspended or struck 
oft the Roll of National Schools as un- 
necessary ; or 

(2.) It will be placed in the category of Modified 
Grant Schools, and dealt with as subject to 
the provisions of Rules 96 and 212. 

(e.) A first class teacher will not be entitled to retain his 
class salary unless the school he has charge of is such 
as in the judgment of the Commissioners, warrants the 
employment of a first class teacher, and is efficiently 
conducted. 

Rule 205. In Convent and Monastery National Schools paid by 
merit Capitation Grant, should the average attendance for the twelve 
months ended aB above (see Rule 204) bo reduced, owing to epidemic or 
other exceptional cause, the merit Capitation Grant will be calculated 
on the average attendance for the twelve months period preceding that 
in which the exceptional cause began to operate. 

Rule 210 (a.) In cases where schools having the services of Assistants 
or Workinistresses fail to command the requisite average attendance, 
managers must be prepared for the withdrawal of salary from the close 
of the second twelve months period ended as above (see Rule 204) in 
which the falling off appears, unless (b.) there is satisfactory evidence 
that the reduction of the average attendance was due to temporary and 
exceptional causes, in which case salary may be continued. 

Schools beceiving Modified Grants — (Average under 20.) 

Rule 212 (c.) When a school aided under this Rule attains to an 
average attendance of 20 pupils or above (over 3 and under 15 years 
of age) for twelve months period as above (see Rule 204), salary to 
Teacher maybe paid as in ordinary schools for such period only. 

Rule 212 (d.) Should the attendance be reduced, owing to epidemic 
or other exceptional cause, the payment will lie determined by the 
average attendance for the twelve months period ended as above (see 
Rule 204), preceding that in which the exceptional cause began to operate. 
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